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Arricte L—THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF TURKEY. 


In the following notes on the physical geography of the 
Turkish Empire, we shall have main reference to Asia 
Minor, and shall not attempt more than to present a sketch of 
that geography as it now appears to the eye ofa traveler. 
We shall call attention to some of the prominent features of the 
country, leaving the reader to seek for scientific details in the 
valuable works that have been prepared by eminent travelers 
in ancient and modern times. 

In looking at a map of Turkey, one of the first things to at- 
tract our attention is the fact that the territory of the Turkish 
Empire lies directly in the highway that joins the western to 
the eastern world. It is practically impossible to reach India 
by a direct route from Europe without crossing that territory. 
The deserts of Africa on the south, and the cold climate and 
high mountains of Russia on the north, force travelers to the 
tast across the soilof Turkey. This fact alone gives to all Turk- 
ish geographical questions an interest which, otherwise, it would 
hot be possible for them to have. 
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In the “cipher” which is stamped upon the coinage and all 
the public documents of the Empire, the Sultan is called the 
“ Lord of two Seas.” The reference, of course, is to the Black 
and the Mediterranean seas. There was a time when this title 
was more exactly correct than it is now, when the northern 
shores of the Black sea and the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean were under the absolute authority of the Turkish 
Empire. Even now, however, no one ruler can lay so good a 
claim to that title as the Sovereign of Turkey. If we apply 
the title to the Empire itself, nothing can be more true or more 
appropriate. A glance at an ordinary map of Europe shows 
how large a part of Turkish territory lies between these great 
inland oceans. This fact must be steadily kept in mind in 
treating of the physical geography of Turkey. The salubrious 
climate, the rich pasture lands, the noble forests, the multitudes 
of fountains and streams in many parts of the country, are due 
in great measure, if not entirely, to the presence of these large 
bodies of water. Even the elevated regions of Armenia and 
Kurdistan are undoubtedly affected by the sea breezes that strike 
their lofty mountains ; those breezes are transformed into copi- 
ous showers or frozen into snow, in either case falling in great 
abundanve to enrich the earth. Some of the best natural pas- 
ture lands in the world are in that region, made so, to a great 
extent, by the cause we have mentioned. 

But these are not the only seas that wash the shores and 
affect the climate and vegetation of Turkey. The sea of Mar- 
mora, the Archipelago, the Adriatic gulf, the Red sea, and the 
Persian gulf, all contribute their share of influence. Fewcoun- 
tries in the world have so much and such a varied sea-coast line 
as the Turkish Empire. The coast of European Turkey for two 

hundred miles is washed by the Adriatic gulf, for one hundred 
miles by the Ionian, for six hundred miles by the A®gean, and 
for four hundred miles by the Black sea, making a total sea- 
coast line of thirteen hundred miles in European Turkey alone. 
The sea-coast line of Asiatic Turkey has not been so accurately 
measured, but it cannot be less than three thousand miles. 
Without including the African provinces of Turkey, the Red 
sea, and the Persian gulf, the Turkish Empire has a sea-coast 
line of nearly four thousand five hundred miles. This simple 
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fact, in its relations to the commerce of the world, is one of 
apecial significance. Even now these inland waters are traversed 
by an immense number of steamers and by thousands of sailing 
vessels. When these are supplemented on land by complete 
systems of railways, what can prevent a great development of 
the resources of the country? 

The amount of territory included within these seas is doubtless 
larger than is generally supposed. The extent of Asiatic 
Turkey, in its greatest length from north-west to south-east, is 
over thirteen hundred miles, while the extent from east to west, 
in a direct line, is about one thousand miles. The area of 
Asiatic Turkey is over 490,000 square miles; if we add 194,000 
square miles comprised by Turkish Arabia, we have as the 
entire area of Asiatic Turkey 664,000 square miles. European 
Turkey is six hundred and eighty miles in length, five hundred 
and forty at its greatest breadth, and hasan area of over 200,000 
square miles. The entire area, therefore, of the Turkish Empire 
is nearly 900,000 square miles. In round numbers, that of 
France before the late war was 205,000 square miles; that of 
Austria 257,000; of Spain and Portugal 219,000; that of Italy 
120,000. Turkey, therefore, has a larger area than the united 
kingdoms of France, Austria, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. This 
area is about as large as one third of the entire area of the Uni- 
ted States, and somewhat larger than that of all the States that 
lie east of the Mississippi river. 

This territory embraces almost every variety of soil and cli- 
mate to be found in the world; the surface of the country is as 
varied as it can be made by hills, mountains, plains, rivers, for- 
ests, deserts, and cultivated fields) When we leave the coasts, 
and advance into the interior, the natural scenery of the country 
everywhere fixes the attention of the traveler. Let us first 
notice the mountains. 

The mountains of Asia Minor are worthy of special study ; 
im ancient times they formed the natural and impregnable for- 
fifications of the country, and in our day they present the most 
serious obstacles to the construction of a general system of 
Turkish railroads. 

We may say in general that the lofty ranges that skirt the 
southern shores of the Black and the northern shores of the 
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Mediterranean seas, form the basis and hold up, as it were, the 
great elevated plateau of the interior of the country. At the 
northeastern corner of that plateau are a range of mountains 
that now go by the name of Bin Geol Dagh, or Mountains of 
the Thousand Lakes; these mountains are south and south- 
west of the city of Erzroom, and form the highest part of 
Asiatic Turkey. The name seems very inappropriate when 
we consider that there are no lakes at all in that part of 
Turkey; the number of springs and fountains however is very 
great, and possibly the mountains have taken their names from 
these. These mountains and the elevated region about them 
are the source of some of the largest rivers in Turkey. They 
are not far from the center of ancient Armenia; they are not 
distinguished so much for height above the surrounding region 
as for forming the summit or crown of the ascending ranges of 
Asia Minor. From whatever direction Armenia is approached, 
whether from the Red, the Black, the Caspian, or the Mediterra- 
nean sea, whether we follow up the Euphrates, the Aras (Araxes), 
the Jihan (Pyramus), the Kizzil Irmak (Halys), or the Yéshil Ir- 
mak (Tris), the traveler finds himself at last on the Bin Geol mount- 
ains* There is something about the appearance of nature in 
this region of Turkey, it may be the purity of the atmosphere 
and the elasticity of the air, that gives a traveler the impression 
that he has really reached the top of that part of the world, and 
that it is impossible to go higher. There are not many lofty 
peaks, yet these are not altogether wanting. Snow is found 
throughout the year by the roads or paths by which caravans 
cross the mountains; it remains in large quantities on the sum- 
mits, where the foot of man has never trod. 





* Since the above was written, we have met a confirmation of this opinion in s 
work by Major James Rennel (London, 1831), on the “Comparative Geography 
of Western Asia.” He says, vol. i, p. 351: “It would appear that the tract 
which contains the sources of the Western Euphrates, the Aras, the Iris, and 
Eastern Halys, is altogether the highest part of this region, since it separates the 
eastern and western waters, the whole way across from Cilicia to Moschica.” Is 
the last mentioned name the same as the modern Moosh? And is not ‘ Moschica” 
the same as “ Mesheck” of Gen. x, 2? i.e., did not Mesheck give the name to the 
region Moschica, and is not this name preserved in the name Moosh? The objec 
tion to this supposition is that Moosh is too far south; yet the resemblance betweea 
the names is so striking that we cannot help observing it. 
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Tens of thousands of sheep and goats are pastured in the 
valleys and high plains about these mountains; in the summer 
months the flocks are driven from a more southern climate, and 
early in the fall they start on the return journey. The grass 
that grows in the nooks and valleys of the mountains has a 
special attraction for these flocks, while the salubrious climate 
secures their health. The pure, cold water of the mountain 
springs is not among the least attractions of this interesting 
region. The general impression made upon the mind by these 
mountains is that of desolation; the utter absence of forest 
trees, the rough, bleak appearance of the mountains, the per- 
fect silence that everywhere reigns, the fact that you may ride 
days without seeing a human being, except an occasional 
muleteer or a wandering shepherd, all these things combine to 
produce the feeling that you are alone with nature as she came 
from her Creator’s hand. 

The Bin Geol mountains are really but a continuation of the 
Taurus range. That range begins a little north of the gulf of 
Atalia; after ranning nearly parallel with the coast of the Med- 
iterranean sea until opposite its eastern end, the Taurus moun- 
tains gradually turn toward the north, until they join the moun- 
tains of Armenia Major. The Turkish name of the Taurus 
mountains is Bin Bougha Daglar, literally the “Thousand-bull 
mountains,” or mountains of a thousand bulls. Thus it appears 
that the Turks have given them the same name that they have 
always had in other languages. The Turkish name is even 
more expressive than the English, and raises the enquiry 
whether there is not something in the mountains themselves that 
suggests this name. It is a fact that one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of this range of mountains is a constant succes- 
sion of distinct peaks and mountains that are separated from all 
others. One cannot ride among them without remarking their 
resemblance to bold and dangerous animals. Sometimes six or 
eight of these lofty mountains are found so near each other that, 
from one, all can be plainly seen. In one instance we counted 
twenty separate peaks. When among them, it does not require 
& very strong imagination to make them seem like a group of 
wild bulls, standing ready to toss their enemies or each other 
into the heavens. One mountain stands alone, of a shape to 
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suggest a crouching lion, ready to spring on his prey; another 
lifts his snowy head, like an old patriarch, far above his fel- 
lows; another rises with a perpendicular face hundreds of feet, 
like a solid wall, as if it had been built with line and plummet 
by giants of past ages. 

These remarks are confirmed by the fact that each one of 
these mountains has its own name, and some of the names are 
evidently given because of a fancied resemblance to animals, 
One of the most prominent between Albustan and Marash is 
called Koch Dagh, or Ram mountain; another is Sakali-tontan 
Dagh, or Beard-holder mountain; another is Geoksun Dagh, or 
Breast mountain; several mountains in one group are called 
Yédi Karndash, or “The seven brothers;” other names are 
Atlas Dagh, Beirut Dagh, Bulgar Dagh, Ala Dagh, Kozan Dagh, 
Ak Dagh, Akché Dagh, Engezek Dagh, Daz Dagh, Shar Dagh. 
So far as known, the principal iron mines of the Taurus moun- 
tains are in Beirut Dagh, directly north of Marash. 

The impression made by the Taurus mountains on the mind 
of a traveler is very different from that made by the mountains 
of ancient Armenia and Kurdistan. There, as we have 
remarked, the feeling is one of desolation; in the Taurus it is 
one of awe. The most unlettered man cannot travel in that 
region without stopping to gaze in silence at the evidence there 
presented of the Creator’s power. ‘“ What hath God wrought?” 
is the language of all men as they wind around and among 
these mountains. Of course there are mountains in the world 
of greater height than these, for the highest peaks are only 
about ten thousand feet above the sea; it is their boldness that 
arrests attention. In this respect there is probably very little 
mountain scenery in the world that makes a deeper or more 
lasting impression. 

The modern Turkish name of the ancient Amanus range is 
Giaour Dagh, or Infidel mountains, The origin of the name is 
uncertain, but it seems probable that the Turks gave the range 
this name from the fact that the Christian populations of those 
mountains were very stubborn in resisting the Turkish arms. 
In fact, the Giaour Dagh, the Kozan Dagh, and the region about 
Zeitoon, were never subdued by the Turks until about the year 
1864. This fact is due partly to the inefficiency of the Turks, 
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partly to the bold, determined character of the inhabitants, but 
mainly to the physical structure of the country; the rough 
mountains have formed natural fortifications, and rendered the 
approach of hostile troops very difficult, 

The Giaour Dagh range is really a continuation of the great 
Lebanon range of Syria; this range strikes the Taurus range 
at nearly a right angle, a little southwest of Marash; at the 
point of juncture the Taurus range is running east and west, 
and the Giaour Dagh range almost directly north and south. 
The Giaour Dagh mountains extend from the Taurus south to 
and somewhat beyond the Beilan pass, a distance of about one 
hundred miles, In appearance these mountains differ greatly 
from the Taurus mountains; instead of isolated mountains of 
great size and height, we find a succession of thickly wooded 
hills; the oak, pine, spruce, hemlock, sycamore, and cedar, are 
found in abundance upon them. The rounded tops of the 
mountains, covered as they are with trees and a thick under- 
growth of shrubbery, present to the eye of the traveler an ever 
changing and most beautiful panorama. There are two main 
passes across these mountains, one at Beilan, near Alexandretta, 
the other the old Amanus pass, at the N.E. corner of the Adana 
plain. It is worthy of note that the inhabitants of these mount- 
ains have had, from the earliest times, the same rough, lawless 
character that they have now. When Cicero was Governor of 
Cilicia, about 50 B. C., he was compelled to march in force 
against the rebels of Giaour Dagh (Amanus); in his contests 
with them he displayed no small amount of military talent, 
Even in the most prosperous days of the Roman empire these 
rebels were kept in subjection only with great difficulty. At 
present they are so thoroughly subdued that a traveler can go 
unarmed anywhere in the mountains with perfect safety. The 
complete subjugation of these mountaineers is one evidence of 

reviving power of the Turkish government. 

The Giaour Dagh mountains are but little cultivated; 
detached villages are poor and squalid ; the people submit with 
reluctance to the restraints of regular authority, and long for 
the freedom they once enjoyed under their independent chiefs, 
They are guilty of one act of barbarism, from which they 
should be compelled to desist by the Turkish government, that 
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of destroying the forests that cover the mountains adjoining 
their places of residence. Knowing nothing of the value of 
forests as related to the climatology of a country, and caring 
nothing for the future, they persist in burning over large sec- 
tions of the mountains, for the purpose of sowing wheat amid 
the ashes on the new soil; for a year or two these fields pro- 
duce good crops, but in a short time they become useless as ara- 
ble lands, while the valuable trees have been utterly destroyed. 
We have seen thousands of acres of mountain forests thus 
wasted. The method of destruction is as follows: the brush 
and smaller trees are cut down and all the branches are cut 
from the large trees; these branches and small trees cover the 
ground sometimes to the height of three or four feet ; after dry- 
ing one or two months, they are set on fire and burn with the 
greatest fury; of course every tree and every green thing is 
destroyed. The tall, burnt trunks of the oaks and pines that 
are left standing, are a sad proof of the ignorance of the people 
and of the inefficiency of the Turkish government. This spe- 
cies of vandalism, for it is nothing less, is found especially in 
the Giaour Dagh mountains, but it exists also in the Taurus 
and in other parts of Turkey. 

There is no other mountain range in Asiatic Turkey that 
deserves especial notice, except perhaps the Olympian range, in 
the western part of Asia Minor. The mountains of that sec- 
tion of the country, however, are not so much a regular “ range” 
as an irregular collection of hills on the southern side of the 
sea of Marmora; these hills culminate in Mount Olympus. 
European travelers have often visited this mountain, as it is 
easily reached from Constantinople. It has been described so 
frequently that details in regard to it are within the reach of 
all travelers. Those who go to Constantinople, and who wish 
to obtain an extended and beautiful view of that part of Asia 
Minor, should make the ascent of Olympus. The entire trip 
can be made from Constantinople in four days. 

One other single mountain deserves mention, Mount Argaeus, 
near Cesarea. This is the highest mountain in Asia Minor, 
being thirteen thousand feet in height above the level of the 
sea; it is reported to be sixty miles in circumference at its base, 
and to contain an area of three hundred square miles. It is 
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isolated except on the southeastern side, where it is connected 
with a spur of the Taurus chain; the highest point of the 
mountain is inaccessible; the lowest snow-line is eleven thous- 
and seven hundred feet in height. The regions about Smyrna 
and in the southwestern portion of Asia Minor are very mount- 
ainous, but the mountains are not known by any general name, 
and are not especially remarkable. 

The common impression in regard to Asia Minor is that 
mountains and rough hills occupy the greater part of the earth’s 
surface. Although we cannot give the exact proportions, we are 
confident that this impression is not correct. The mountains 
are numerous, almost always in sight, and add immensely to the 
natural beauty of thescenery. They form, however, the borders 
of great terraces, and enclose immense plains that are not unlike 
the prairies of the Mississippi valley. Even in the heart of 
Armenia these plains are found, especially along the upper 
waters of both the eastern and western branches of the Eu- 
phrates and in the vicinity of Lake Van. 

There are several peculiarities about the plains of Turkey 
that deserve notice; one is their extent. The traveler is 
surprised to find himself on plains that it takes him days to 
cross.) Some of them, however, are only wide, extended 
valleys. The plain between Marash and Antioch is of this sort; 
it is about one hundred and twenty miles in iength, and, until 
within twenty-five miles of Antioch, not more than five or six 
miles wide. As it approaches Antioch, it spreads out into a 
broad tract of country of great extent. This plain appears to 
be but an extension of the valley of the Jordan up between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, down the valley of the Orontes to 
the neighborhood of Antioch, and thence running N.N.E. in 
almost a direct line until it reaches the base of the Taurus 
mountains at Akhir Dagh, at the very foot of which Marash 
1s situated. 

Other plains lie along the courses of the large rivers. Such 
is that of Moosh, on the eastern branch of the Euphrates; this 
Plain we have crossed in both directions; it is about eighty 
miles long and twenty miles wide ; thesoil is a rich, black loam 
and capable of producing most abundant crops. 


« 
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Other plains are the high plateaus that lie between the moun- 
tain ranges; of this sort are those of Konia (Iconium), Angora, 
Cesarea, Sivas (Sebaste), Erzroom, Kharpoot, and Van. The 
plain of Pasin, stretching far to the N.E. of Erzroom, is similar; 
so also is the great plain of Adana, though in this case there is 
but a slight elevation above the sea; there are mountains on 
the north, east, and west of the Adana plain, and the Mediterra- 
nean on the south, These plains vary in length from fifty to 
two hundred miles, and in breadth from twenty-five to fifty 
miles; this is a general estimate, made from observations on 
passing over them. 

There is still another kind of plains in Turkey, whose area is 
probably greater than that of any other particular kind. These 
are the plains that lie on the border of the Arabian desert and 
in the northern parts of Mesopotamia. The plain about Aleppo 
is of this sort; it embraces the whole country for hundreds of 
miles in almost all directions; such also is the plain of Diarbe- 
kir (Amida) on the Tigris and that of Mardin on the borders of 
the desert. 

When the traveler has struck out for two or three days into 
one of these immense plains, and sometimes, owing to the 
undulations of the surface of the ground, loses sight of the 
mountains, he feels his own insignificance; the impression is 
much the same as that produced by the ocean in a calm; the 
eye stretches on and on and on, and there is still the same 
boundless waste. 

Another peculiarity of the plains in Turkey is that they are 
generally very level till they reach the adjoining mountains; this 
peculiarity has often attracted our attention; it is mentioned 
also by Mr. Wm. Martin Leake, who traveled extensively in 
Asia Minor in the year 1800. He says: “One characteristic of 
the Asiatic plains is the exactness of the level, and the pecu- 
liarity of their extending, without any previous slope, to the 
foot of the mountains, which rise from them like lofty islands 
out of the surface of the ocean.” A beautiful illustration of 
this remark is the small plain of Boondook, which lies betweet 
Marash and Hadjin. It is only about ten miles in diameter, and 
is surrounded by high mountains that rise, on every side 
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almost like walls; the plain is as level as a house floor and it is 
difficult to find a stone of any sort or size on its surface. 

Another peculiarity of the plains in Turkey is their natural 
fertility. The soil is deep, generally dark and rich. Even 
with the poor cultivation which they now receive, and although 
a rotation of crops is almost unknown, and the common 
American practice of seeding down fields to clover and grass is 
unheard of, yet the land is so good that abundant harvests are 
gathered from it from year to year. In the summer of 1871 we 
had occasion to pass over the great plain of Adana; we are con- 
fident that no prairie in Illinois could present a better display 
of wheat than we there saw. The entire plain seemed to be 
sown to wheat, which stood about even with the backs of our 
horses and as thick as it could possibly grow. As there are no 
fences in Turkey, the fields are not separated one from another ; 
as far almost as the eye could reach the whole plain seemed one 
immense wheat-field. It is a question for agricultural chemists 
to consider, why does not the soil of these plains become entirely 
exhausted? The same process of ploughing, sowing, and reap- 
ing, that we now see, has been going on forages, True, in 
many cases, owing to the sparseness of the population, the whole 
plain is not under cultivation; but wherever there is cultivation, 
even in the slovenly style of the East and without the use of 
manures, the result is as above stated. The plain at the head 
of the gulf of Nicomedia, called the Adabazar plain, and the 
plain of Kharpoot, are also examples of the great fertility of 
Turkish plains; they are mentioned here only because we have 
happened to see them just before harvest, when their fields were 
dropping “ fatness.” 

The population on many of these plains is too small to work 
them properly. Millions of acres of as good land as can be 
found in the world are lying waste to-day in Turkey simply for 
want of cultivators. Where there is proximity to the sea, as in 
the case of the Adana plain, the greater part of the land is cul- 
tivated; but in Armenia and Mesopotamia probably not one half 
is used. Even if the inhabitants succeed in raising large 
amounts of grain; what can they do with it? There are no 
tailroads and no other facilities for carrying it to market; the 
Tesult is that it often happens that wheat is very low in one 
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part of the country. What would the best wheat be worth in 
Wisconsin if it had to be carried to New York on the backs of 
horses? The consequence of this want of cultivation is a 
wasted, desolate appearance, which is not relieved by the few 
squalid villages that are scattered here and there over the plains, 
These villages are made of mud; there are no windows in the 
houses; the people sleep on the ground in one corner of the 
house or on a platform raised a few inches above the ground, 
while the remainder of the house is given up to the use of their 
flocks and herds. In Armenia and Kurdistan the villages are 
often nearly under ground, somewhat like the villages of the 
prairie dogs in the far West, though the houses are on a large 
scale, and not so much above the surface of the earth. A new 
civilization will make the plains of Turkey what they were in 
ancient times, the grain-producing region for all the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean sea, and even for other and 
" more distant lands. 

In passing over these plains the attention of the traveler is 
everywhere arrested by a great number of artificial mounds or 
tumuli; they vary in size and shape, but are generally from 
about seventy-five to one hundred feet high, and cover from 
two to three acres of ground. Some are much larger; others 
are smaller. That they are artificial appears from their smooth, 
rounded shape, and from the fact that they differ entirely from the 
surface of the earth in the regions immediately adjoining them. 
We have noticed that in all cases they are located by or near a 
spring of living water; generally they are from three to five 
or six miles apart. From an elevated position we have some- 
times counted fifteen or twenty of them in view at once. They 
are found on all the plains in Turkey, but are especially numer- 
ous in Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in the region of Antioch and 
Aleppo, and on the great plains of European Turkey. When, 
how, and for what purpose were they made? There has been 
no little speculation on the subject, but as yet no satisfactory 
answer has been given; the present population can give no 
information in regard to them; they have a tradition that, in 
ancient times, these mounds were “kalés” or fortifications, 
erected near towns and villages, and that what we now see is 
all that remains of the ruins of such places. One author sug: 
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gests that they were built by the ancients for signalizing by 
bonfires. This is disproved by the fact that often they stand 
on the edge of a plain, near high hills, that would form much 
better signal stations, and were ready for use without any labor 
or expense. This is the case with several that are seen from 
the roads that connect Adana with Aintab, and Antioch with 
Killis. They seem at least to furnish some evidence that, in 
former times, these plains supported a far greater population 
than they do now. That such was the case is abundantly 
proved also from other sources. It seems strange that these 
tumuli have not been thoroughly examined by laying them 
open; so far as we can ascertain, no such examinations have 
been made, except on the sites of some of the famous cities of 
antiquity. 

In these days, when the nations of the earth are being knit 
together by lines of railways, one of the first thoughts of a tray- 
eler on passing through Turkey is, “‘What a grand bed these 
plains would make for railroads, and how easy it would be to 
construct such roads across them!” Thousands of miles of 
railway might be laid down in Turkey with no more expense 
for grading than has to be incurred on the prairies of the far 
West. True, these plains are crossed and hemmed in by ranges 
of mountains, but the engineering difficulties that will be met 
in Turkey, as regards railroads, are small as compared with 
those that have already been surmounted in other parts of the 
world. The time cannot be far distant when these natural facili- 
ties for the construction of railroads in Turkey will be seized 
by the government and by European capital and turned to 
good account. 

The rivers of Asia Minor, although not to be compared with 
the great rivers of the world, are worthy of more attention than 
they have received in modern times. The most important of 
them take their rise in the eastern part of the great plateau 
already mentioned; the four largest are the Kizzil Ismak 
(Halys), the Arax (Araxes), the Tigris, and the Euphrates. 
These rivers flow in four different directions, and all cut their 
way through high mountain ranges to the sea. Their currents 
are very rapid, and in the spring of the year, when the snows 
on the mountains are melting, the waters rush over their rocky 
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beds with irresistible fury. Nothing can better illustrate the 
low state of scientific investigation in the country than the fact 
that almost nothing is really known in regard to its rivers; 
their sources, length, breadth, the possibility of navigating 
them, the water power which they furnish—all these and all 
similar questions are virtually still unanswered by the scientific 
men of Turkey. We cannot learn that any reliable efforts 
have been made for many years to ascertain the simplest facts 
in regard to these rivers. With the progress of education and 
Civilization, of course they will be carefully explored, and many 
interesting scientific facts will be brought to light. For exam- 
ple, take the source of the Jihan (Pyramus) ; perhaps no mod- 
ern traveler has visited it, yet the natural phenomena there 
presented are very singular and interesting. The source of the 
stream is a little lakelet by the side of a limestone rock, about 
two miles N.E. of the town of Albustan; at first sight this 
lakelet presents nothing remarkable in appearance. On a closer 
examination, you find that the ground at the bottom of the 
water is full of little boiling springs; these cover the ground, 
throwing up the sand and water, presenting an appearance like 
that of a pot of boiling water. This lakelet is about sixty rods 
long and fifteen or twenty rods wide. After having been 
around it and studied it for an hour, you are impressed with 
the vast amount of water thus brought to the surface. That 
water runs with great force in a stream which is several rods 
wide, and too deep, even at its passage out of the lakelet, tc be 
forded on horseback. No finer trout can be found in the 
world than abound in the cold water of that mountain lakelet. 
The Jihan runs in a southwesterly direction, cuts its way 
square through the Taurus, passes Missis (Mopsuestia), and emp- 
ties into the Mediterranean sea between the gulf of Issus and 
the mouth of the Sihan (Cydnus). The Jihan is only about 
one hundred and eighty miles long, but it is a broad and pow- 
erful stream; at Missis we judged it to be about one hundred 
and fifty yards wide; it is there crossed by an old Roman 
bridge of nine arches, which is nearly as substantial now as 
when built, many centuries ago. The main tributary of the 
Jihan is the Aksu or “ white water,” which rises east of Marash, 
and joins the Jihan just where the Amanus range intersects 
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the Taurus; it thus forms the dividing line between the two 
ranges of mountains. 

The largest river in the northern part of Asia Minor is the 
Kizzil Ismak, the ancient Halys. It rises in the mountains east 
of Sivas, in Armenia Minor, flows W., then S.W., then turns 
N.W., then to the N.E., and finally empties into the Black sea, 
near Sinope; its entire length is about six hundred miles. 

The “Great River” of the Scriptures and of the Turkish 
Empire is the Euphrates. It is truly a “great” river, not only 
in its history, but in its physical characteristics. Much might 
be said in regard to it, but the limits of this Article forbid more 
than a brief notice. 

The Euphrates is formed by the confluence of the Kara Su 
(Black Water), which rises about twenty-five miles N.E. of 
Erzroom, with the Murad Chai, which rises N.N.E. of Lake 
Van ; these two branches flow directly out of the mountains of 
ancient Armenia, and unite near Keban Maden, about thirty 
miles west of Kharpoot; flowing thence S.W. past Samosat 
(Samosata), its course is toward the Mediterranean sea, but a 
range of mountains turns it to the S.E., in which direction it 


Continues to the Persian gulf, having united with the Tigris at 


Kurnah. Its length is eighteen hundred miles, which is six 
hundred and fifty miles longer than the Tigris, and only two 
hundred less than the Indus; its average width below Birijik 
(Bir), about twelve hundred miles from its mouth, is two hun- 


dred yards ; below that city it is from twelve to thirty feet deep. 


The old geographers state that in ancient times the waters of 
the Euphrates did not reach the sea at all, but were absorbed 
by marshes or drawn off for purposes of irrigation. When we 
look at the volume of water in the river opposite Birijik, for 
example, this seems incredible. Mr. Rawlinson, however, states 
that even now the river is four hundred yards wide seven hund- 
fed miles from its mouth, while afterward it is reduced to one 
hundred and twenty yards in width, and its average depth is, at 
the same time, diminished from eighteen to twelve feet. It is 
also stated that the Tigris and the Euphrates formerly reached the 
sea by separate channels, and were only united about two thous- 
and yearsago. This is not improbable, as the two rivers run 
parallel and near to each other for a long distance; as they were 
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separated toward the Persian gulf only, by low, flat plains, their 
union was easy and not unnatural. 

The Tigris rises in the Armenian Taurus mountains, on their 
southern slope, at lat. 38° 10’ and long. 39° 20’; its source is 
not more than ten, Mr. Rawlinson thinks not more than three, 
miles distant from the Murad or eastern branch of the Euphra- 
tes. At Diarbekir, one hundred and fifty miles from its source, 
it is one hundred yards wide in the dry season; this width is 
increased to two hundred and fifty yards during the spring 
floods; its average width between Mosul and Bagdad is two 
hundred yards; its current flows at the rate of four and a half 
miles per hour. The Tigris has been navigated by small steam- 
ers as far as to Mosul; its principal tributaries are the Great 
and the Lesser Zab and the Khabour; these flow from the east, 
and have their sources in the mountains of Kurdistan. 

The Orontes is famous in history, and has been so often 
described that a passing nvtice is all that is needed here. It 
rises in North Syria, near Baalbec, runs almost due north 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, until near Antioch; it 
then turns west and empties into the Mediterranean, ear the 
ruins of Selucia. Its length is about two hundred miles; its 
modern name is the Asi or Rebel river. The origin of this 
name is uncertain; the various conjectures that have been made 
on the subject do not appear to correspond with facts and with 
the character of the river. As it flows through the plain of 
Antioch it lies very low under its banks, its waters are dirty, and 
there seems to be nothing poetical or beautiful about it. It is 
interesting only on account of its historical associations. The 
Sakarius (Sangarius), one branch of this river, rises in the Olym- 
pian mountains, and the other near Angora. It runs north 
past the city of Adabazar, and empties into the Black sea. 
This river deserves notice from the fact that the founders of 
the present race and dynasty of Ottoman Turks made their 
first settlement on its banks, at the modern village of Suyud; 
the current is very rapid and strong; the river is about three 
hundred miles in length; that it has entirely changed its bed is 
proved by a noble Roman bridge, ten arches of which are still 
standing on the open plain several miles west of Adabazar, 
while the river now flows on the east side of that city. 
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All the rivers in Turkey are subject to a great perjodical rise, 
in consequence of the melting of the snow on the mountains, 
in which they have their sources. This rise begins generally 
about the last of April, and reaches its greatest height about 
the first of June. As bridges are scarce and frequently carried 
away, this annual increase of the waters is a great hindrance to 
travel and commercial intercourse. At that season of the year 
not the large rivers alone, but the smaller streams, that are insig- 
nificant in August and September, become dangerous obstacles 
to travelers. Torrents are often found rushing through gorges 
and valleys, where not a drop of water can be found in the dry 
season. A great increase in the number and quality of the 
bridges is one of the most pressing wants of Turkey, especially 
in the wild regions of Armenia and Kurdistan. 

A notice of the Physical Geography of the Turkish Empire 
would not be complete without mentioning the straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. These straits have well been 
called the “Gates of Constantinople;” if properly defended, it 
would seem impossible for an enemy to pass them. Admiral 
Farragut, however, remarked, when he was at Constantinople, 
not long before his death, that he would not hesitate to run 
through either strait in the night, even with wooden ships, 
whatever might be the amount and force of the opposition. 
It may be that Farragut was somewhat peculiar in his views on 
such subjects! We are sure that nature has done her share in 
making the approaches to Constantinople very peculiar and 
very beautiful, yet capable of being made immensely strong by 
the'wit of the engineer. 

The Bosphorus runs from the Black sea to the Sea of Mar- 
mora, a distance of sixteen miles. The width of the strait 
varies not a little, the narrowest place being between the two 
old “Castles of Asia and Europe.” The distance here from 
shore to shore is one hundred rods; the water in the strait is 
very deep, pure, and cold; the current is rapid and powerful, 
especially when assisted by a north wind. The beauty of the 
natural scenery on the shores of the Bosphorus is probably 
unsurpassed in the world. 

The Dardanelles are sixty miles in length, and in some places 
three in breadth, yet at the narrowest point the distance is 
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about the same as that of the narrowest place in the Bosphorus; 
the shores are more receding than those of the Bosphorus, and 
there is less variety and beauty in the natural scenery. 

Both of these straits greatly hinder navigation by sailing ves- 
sels when the wind is from the north. It not unfrequently 
happens that a fleet of two or three hundred vessels collects at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, waiting, it may be for weeks, for 
a south wind to carry them through. When at last it comes 
and the vessels pass up into the Sea of Marmora, the scene there 
presented is very beautiful. 

The lakes of Turkey are few and small, and merit but little 
attention ; the largest is Lake Van, in ancient Armenia; the 
water of this lake is very salt and disagreeable to the taste, 
closely resembling that of the Dead sea. We were assured by 
the inhabitants on the shores of the lake that the water never 
freezes, although the climate is intensely cold in winter. The 
level of the lake is over five thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; it has no considerable inlet and no outlet; iis length 
is about one hundred and its greatest breadth about seventy 
miles, The region about its shores is mountainous and mostly 
uncultivated, except at the eastern end; wild fowl, especially 
wild geese, abound on its waters. There are also some small 
lakes in the central part of Asia Minor whose waters are 
reported to be salt or brackish, but these we have not visited. 
The absence of lakes in Turkey is not to be wondered at 
when we consider the terrace-like configuration of the country. 

The question is often asked, “ Does Turkey abound in min- 
erals?” Here we have to reply, as on so many other points of 
its physical geography, that a full answer cannot be given 
without more thorough and scientific examination. We can 
only report what we know from personal observation, and from 
the scattered notices found in the works of travelers who have 
passed hastily through the country. Copper, iron, and silver 
mines exist, and are worked in the style that might be expected 
in a semi-civilized country. The principal copper mines are 
at Tocat, the silver mines at Gumush Maden (silver ore), and 
the iron mines near Zeitoon, in the Taurus mountains. The 
supply of iron ore is reported to be very large. Deposits of 

eoal have been often reported in various places, yet but little 
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is really known as to whether coal is found in the country or 
not. The restrictions placed by the government on all attempts 
to develop the mineral resources of the country operate as an 
effectual barrier to all progress in this direction. At Erzroom 
we were shown a beautiful specimen of native copper by an 
Armenian merchant; he said it came from the mountains near 
the city, but he assured us that the government had earnestly 
opposed even an examination of the mine, from a fear that the pro- 
fits might, in some way, go into the hands of individuals rather 
than into the Imperial treasury. The same merchant informed 
us that deposits of coal exist in the neighborhood of Erzroom ; 
the alleged reason for not working the coal mine was that the 
use of coal would destroy the business of the poor men who 
obtain their living by bringing wood into the city for sale. 
Flowers are found in the greatest abundance in all parts of 
the country ; this is due to the good soil, the genial climate, 


' and the great supply of rain in the winter and spring. During 


the months of May and June, wherever you go in Turkey, the 
ground is sure to be covered with flowers.) We have seen them 
in profusion amid the mountains of Armenia, on the plains of 
Mesopotamia, in the passes of the Giaour Dagh and Taurus 
mountains, and throughout the provinces of Bithynia and 
Cilicia. An eminent botanist some years ago traveled through 
Asia Minor, and made an immense collection of plants and 
flowers. He frequently expressed his astonishment at the great 
number and variety of the flowers. 

The trees that are now commonly seen in Turkey are the 
oak, of which there are several varieties, pine, cedar, sycamore, 
beech, willow, spruce, hemlock, walnut, a species of ash, chest- 
nut, mulberry, olive; and, on the borders of Syria, the orange, 
lemon, and palm. 

Fruit abounds in almost all parts of the country, except in 
the higher portions of Armenia; the following are the most 
common varieties: Apples, pears, peaches, plums, apricots, 
grapes, figs, olives, pomegranates, and, in the more southern 
districts, dates, lemons, and oranges. These fruits are not 
oly found, but in many parts of the country the supply is so 
great that the price at which they are sold is very small. 
Grapes of the most delicious quality can often be purchased in 
the interior at the rate of one cent for two and a half pounds! 
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The grains commonly raised are wheat, barley, and Indian 
corn. Cotton, tobacco, and silk are produced in large quanti- 
ties in some parts of the country, but on account of the heavy 
export duties levied on such articles, are mostly used in home 
consumption. The domestic animals now found in Turkey are, 
sheep; of these the numbers are immense; among them are 
found the big-tailed sheep; goats, including the famous Angora 
goats; camels, in all parts of the country. The common 
impression, that the camel cannot be used in a cold climate, is 
incorrect. Great numbers of them are employed in the carry- 
ing trade between the Black sea and Persia; large caravans of 
them may be seen entering Erzroom from Persia in the coldest 
weather in the dead of winter. We were told, however, that 
the camels that can bear the cold weather of Armenia are of a 
peculiar and very hardy breed. The huge, eastern buffalo, so 
famous for strength, is found in all parts of Turkey. The 
horses of Asia Minor have always been known for their capacity 
of endurance; bordering the desert many noble specimens of 
the horse may be often seen. The beautiful description of the 
war-horse found in Job, xxxix, 19-25, was doubtless suggested 
by the actual presence of a full-blooded Arab, possibly one 
owned by the patriarch himself, In these days the best Arab 
horses are owned by officers of the Turkish government and 
army. A beautiful horse is not an unusual present to a local 
governor, always, of course, as a silent acknowledgment for 
“ favors received.” 

The common cattle are of a poor quality. Some handsome 
white cattle are raised in Bulgaria: in the region of Erzroom 
also some fair cattle are found. Near Aleppo and Damascus 
occasionally a regular “bull of Bashan” may be seen, such as 
would delight the eyes of the best cattle grower in Duchess 
county, New York. Cattle are seldom used for beef; hence 
little effort is made to improve the breed. 

Of wild animals there are many varieties in Turkey. The 
common deer, the antelope, the ibex or mountain goat, bears, 
wolves, foxes, jackals, hares, the mink, are found in various 
parts of the country. Leopards are still occasionally met with 
in Mesopotamia and even west of the Euphrates. Wild boars 
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are very numerous in nearly all the hills and mountains of 
Turkey. Some of them become very large and savage. 

Wild birds also are found in great numbers. The eagle, vul- 
ture, common hawks, storks, wild geese, ducks, quails, part- 
ridges, pheasants, great varieties of beautiful cranes, wild swans, 
are the birds not uncommonly met with by an ordinary trav- 
eler. The silver crane of Armenia is a noble bird. Turkey is 
a good country for the sportsman; but he must be willing to 
forsake civilized life, go to the mountain villages, and adapt 
himself to the habits of the people. Wild boars, bears, and 
deer will be his most common game of large size. Turkish 
waters have ever been celebrated for the quantity and quality 
of their fish. This is especially true of the Bosphorus and the 
Sea of Marmora. In the interior of the country the people pay 
very little attention to fishing. Streams that are full of the 
most beautiful trout and other varieties of fish are seldom dis- 
turbed by the fisherman’s rod, never by a net. 

Probably there is no better climate in the world than that of 
Asia Minor; the atmosphere is soft, yet, for the greater part of 
the year, fresh and bracing. The stars shine with a bright lus- 
ter; in Mesopotamia a star-lit night is one of the most magnifi- 
cent sights to be seen in the world; little wonder that the 
ancients of those regions made a special study of astronomy; 
how could they help studying it? There can be little doubt 
that their minds were drawn to that study by the peculiar lus- 
ter of the stars and the splendor of the starry heavens. 

In some parts of the country fevers abound, as at Alexan- 
dretta and Samsoon, but these are due to local causes. The 
uplands of Armenia are unsurpassed for a pure and healthy 
atmosphere. The native people of Armenia, especially those of 
the Armenian race, are persons of great physical strength, such 
men and such women as grow only in a healthy climate. It is 
from that region that the Hamals (burden-bearers) of Constan- 
tinople come. These Hamals are celebrated for their enormous 
strength. 

We have thus attempted briefly to sketch the most noticeable 
points in the Physical Geography of Asia Minor. Scientific 
details have purposely been avoided as not of special interest 
to the general reader. ‘To many persons, what we have written 
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will contain nothing new; others, we trust, will be glad to see 
within the compass of a single Article the information we have 
tried to give. Having traveled many thousands of miles, on 
horseback, in Turkey, we have had abundant opportunity to 
see the rivers, mountains, plains, forests, plants, and animals of 
which we have spoken. 

The peculiarities of the Physical Geography of the country 
have always deeply interested us. In some respects physical 
geography is the basis of everything. Looking to the future, 
and believing that Turkey is shut up to a course of great mate- 
rial, intellectual, and moral progress, we have studied the phys- 
ical features of the country with great pleasure. From quite an 
extensive personal survey, we are convinced that there is a solid 
basis for unlimited advancement. The desired progress will 
really begin when a railroad is built from Constantinople 
through the heart of Asia Minor to the river Tigris, and thence 
down the valley of the Euphrates to Bagdad. 

The wealth of the East, the arts, the sciences, the energy of 
the West, will soon meet,—they are even now meeting,—on 
the soil of Turkey. 

When man begins to appreciate Nature in Turkey, Nature 
will show that she has prepared a magnificent country for the 
residence and healthy development of millions of men. In the 
good time for which all hope, her rivers, mountains, plains, 
fountains, her iron, silver, copper, and marble, her noble forests, 
her pure climate, all will be found answering the wise ends for 
which they were designed by their Creator. That good time is 
sure to come; the stars in their courses fight for it. We pre- 
dict that when it has really come, mother Earth will not be able 
to show a more beautiful spot than the very regions that were 
chosen as the birth-place of the human race. 
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Arricte IL—ROTHE ON REVELATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION, 


Part IL—Insprration, on, THE Docrrine or Hoty Scriprure. 
TRANSLATED AND CONDENSED BY MR. E. JANES. 
[Concluded. ] 


THE constant experience of every evangelical Christian testi- 
fies that in the Bible he possesses a means of grace, and one 
which is indispensable to his being an evangelical Christian. 
In the origin and development of his Christian life, he becomes 
experimentally conscious of the fact, that the holy Scripture is 
the chief agent and medium of God’s redeeming power; that 
in it supernatural and divine powers exist and work with an 
adaptation to every religious susceptibility, in a soundness, 
purity, and fullness, in a fragrant freshness of life, in an un- 
earthly, radiant beauty, and in a redeeming efficacy, which can 
be found nowhere else. It is an unparalleled phenomenon in 
literature. 

The devout Christian seeks for an explanation of these un- 
questioned facts, and finds it in the assumption of God’s codpe- 
ration in the formation of the Bible, and calls this by the name 
—inspiration. And how could he do otherwise? Does not 
logic itself demand a peculiarly divine origin for the peculiarly 
divine quality of the Bible? The only question can be, 
whether that divine codperation which is expressed by the 
term “inspiration,” as used in our dogmatics, gives a true ex- 
planation of that religious experience which it attempts to ren- 
der comprehensible. I must deny that it does so. For the 
dogma referred to derives the holy Scripture from the divine 
causality exclusively ; but the Scriptures impress us as not only 
divine, but also perfectly and naturally human, neither quality 
abridging or overshadowing the other. Through its humanity 
the Bible has a freshness and a charm which lay hold upon us 
most deeply ; and the pious reader finds the inter-working of 
the divine and human to be its most characteristic and peculiar 
quality. In this two-sidedness lies the explanation of the facts 
of religious experience to which we have referred. 
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Whoever believes the Bible to be a Holy Scripture, must 
have observed that it is the divine-human in it which comes 
into play in all religious experience. 

God can effectively reveal himself to men only in men, in 
human events, and human destiny; and the completed revela- 
tion cannot be conceived of otherwise than as an incarnation. 
The old dogmatics took a partial and one-sided view of the 
facts. It left the chief element of the problem in the back- 
ground, and gave over the phenomena to be explained, entirely 
into the realm of the strange and inexplicable. And this was 
not done by chance, or mere neglect, but followed naturally 
and necessarily from an unsatisfactory view of revelation itself. 
So long as it held that revelation is the direct impartation from 
God himself of religious doctrine, and that the Bible is this re- 
velation, in the concrete, it could not help holding to a mechani- 
cal theory of the origin of the Bible. For only on such a 
theory could the Bible bear the burden which the system laid 
upon its shoulders. The belief that inspiration was passive and 
mechanical was not an excrescence, but a proper out-growth of 
the system ; and it is a useless labor to attempt to take away 
this doctrine from our older dogmatics, and yet retain the 
Bible in the same position which was assigned to it by the early 
Protestant Church. There are only two ways in which writ- 
ings can be infallible: either the writers must be absolutely 
infallible individuals, or they must be, not the real authors, 
but the mechanical instruments of the Holy Spirit. The first 
supposition is inconceivable; according to it, the writers would 
be, not apostles and prophets, but Christs. The second flies in 
the face of all psychology and the plainest facts of history. 
For we do not find the actual Bible answering to this theory, 
or corresponding to human needs in any such way as it presup- 
poses. It cannot possibly do so, as may be seen from two 
facts ;—first, the text of the Bible is not given to us with abso- 
lute certainty, but has to be ascertained through a scientific 
process of investigation, through approximative criticism, and 
hence no one can be certain that the holy Scripture which he 
holds in his hand is verbally inspired; and, second, there are 
differences of interpretation which can never be completely 
reconciled. 
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The untenable nature of this theory having begun to be 
generally recognized, an attempt was made, naturally enough, 
to improve it. Calixtus opened the way, making a distinction 
between revelation and assistance or direction. Pfaff distin- 
guished between a revelation of things unknown, and direction 
in things known, and permission to introduce the writer’s own 
notions. Baumgarten and Tollner laid aside the idea of in- 
spiration as a passive condition. Since their time inspiration 
has been more and more considered as standing in direct con- 
nection with the purpose of revelation, and as consisting chiefly 
in a preservation of the biblical writers from error, at least such 
error as would defeat the end of revelation. The inspiration of 
the letter has generally been permitted to drop. But such a 
distinction is untenable and entirely arbitrary and subjective. 
Who shall decide what is in direct relation with divine revela- 
tion, or who place the boundary between the religious and non- 
religious elements? Nor is the distinction often made between 
the contents and the form of the sacred book any more avail- 
able. It is the form which first of all gives an impression of its 
divinity. It is not so much that it tells us about divine things, 
as that it tells of divine things in a really divine way, which 
makes the deepest impression upon us. And if the truth re- 
vealed by God is to be made known through the Scripture, it 
cannot, without danger of corruption, be entrusted, as to its ex- 
pression in words, to sinful and defective men. One carelessly 
false expression might alter the whole contents. In general, 
too, words and thoughts are inseparable. There is no such 
thing as thought without words. 

In more recent times the inadequacy of this first attempt to 
improve upon the doctrine has been generally acknowledged. 
The idea of a direct inspiration of the biblical writings has been 
given up, and we have fallen back upon the idea of the inspira- 
tion of men, of the writers, in which the writings partake only 
indirectly ; yet this inspiration of the writers as such has been 
held to be a very different one from that which accompanied 
them in their ordinary gospel labors. But in fact, the inspira- 
tion of persons, which once was so lightly dismissed, is amply 
sufficient to explain the facts which the dogma of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures has brought into view, and to justify the 
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trust which we repose in the Scriptures as normative authority. 
If this is rightly understood, the supposition of a specific activ- 
ity of the Holy Spirit in writing will be seen to be superfluous, 
at least in reference to the New Testament, to which the theory 
we oppose is almost wholly confined. The sacred writers, 
especially those of the New Testament, are distinguished from 
all others by the fact that they were persons who bore a part 
in the historical realization of divine revelation, and were, at 
the same time, its organs. But they were this previous to, and 
apart from, all their employment as writers. In consequence of 
their historical position, their religious consciousness was norma- 
tive, in its specific peculiarities, for all later times. But they 
not only belonged to the historical circle in which divine re- 
velation came to pass, but belonged to it in such a way that 
the most essential element of revelation, the subjective and 
interior one, inspiration, resided in them; whilst, at the same 
time, they were persons who had to do with the other element, 
the objective and external one, that is, divine manifestation. 
As men entrusted with this inspiration, they were the possessors 
of a right understanding of the divine manifestation, and there- 
fore the authentic exponents of revelation, hence the only ones. 
But this limitation (which was dwelt upon in the second essay) 
must not be lost sight of; that absolute, perfect inspiration be- 
longs to Christ alone, as the only bearer of the divine manifesta- 
tion, so that the Apostles received their inspiration through 
him. 

It is remarkable that the Redeemer admitted into the most 
intimate personal communion with himself, men who had so 
little share in the culture peculiar to their age, and who were 
thus able to receive from his personal presence, more sound 
and complete impressions than any other men could have re- 
ceived. And just because there floated in their souls so clear, 
distinct, and living an image, was it possible for the Holy Spirit 
to supply what was lacking in their knowledge, through their 
recollections of Christ and what he had told them, and to re- 
strain them from the misleading influences of the world. So 
that we cannot be surprised to find a peculiar purity and power 
in the historical picture which these men drew, and an ideal 
Christian piety, which makes them shine forth among all their 
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surroundings. And while we recognize the originality and 
purity of the religious consciousness of the apostles, and are 
mindful of our own historical relation to them, as deriving our 
Christian consciousness from theirs, we cannot help assigning to 
their Christian consciousness a normative authority for our own, 
and for that of all Christians of all times. And their descrip- 
tions of their own Christian piety are, as such, the classic pas- 
sages on thatsubject; and the same is true of their entire preach- 
ing, which remains to us only in their writings. Now, if the 
apostles were inspired men, their writings would naturally 
partake in their inspiration, as well as all their other activities, 
and would have to be looked upon as inspired books. The 
only question is, did the inspiration which dwelt in them reach 
its relative maximum, compared with their other spiritual fune- 
tions, in this one, of writing? Any specific difference is out of the 
question. Not only is there no ground for assuming any dis- 
tinction between the influence of the Holy Spirit upon them 
throughout their entire mission, and that which belongs espe- 
cially to their work of writing, but to assume this distinction 
would render it impossible to form any clear and connected 
view of the life of these men of God. They claim no such 
distinction, but rather give the impression that they were in a 
condition of sober productivity as writers. Moreover, accord- 
ing to our conception of inspiration, it cannot accompany a 
continuous act of writing. It is a momentary, fleeting state. 
It isa sudden gleam of something essentially new, outside of 
all traceable connection with a producing mental activity. To 
receive inspiration and to compose a writing are things which 
cannot exist in the same person at the same time. The im- 
pulse to write presupposes something in the consciousness, to 
be imparted to others. The act of writing follows after that of 
meditation. The inspiration must occur first, before it can be 
committed to writing, and the mechanical labor of writing is 
incompatable with the state of inspiration, which is, in a mea- 
sure,an ecstatic one. The biblical writers had inspirations, and 
owed their religious knowledge to them, but neither were they 
habitually in a condition of being inspired, nor did they com- 
pose their books at the exact moment of the inspiration. 

Yet, though their writings could not share in their inspiration 
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in any way specifically different from any other part of their 
spiritual work, it is quite probable that they may have partaken 
of it in a higher degree. For the composition of doctrinal 
writings was a‘definite part of the mission assigned to some 
of the prophets and apostles. Such writings, especially in the 
case of the apostles, formed an appropriate and peculiar part of 
their labors. This written preaching concerning the Saviour, 
indeed, took a subordinate place in comparison with their oral 
preaching, and the apostolic writers had no distinct reference to 
the needs of future ages (except in the historical books and 
the Apocalypse) ; yet the written setting forth of our thoughts 
proceeds from a more intense activity of the mind than does 
the oral, from a more careful and precise deliberation, and has 
greater precision. Therefore we may assume in the case of the 
official writings of the apostles and their assistants, an excep- 
tionally large measure of the influence of the Holy Spirit which 
dwelt in them. 

If the inspiration of the Bible is of this nature, it cannot 
belong in equal degree to all its parts. It will stand in relation 
with the whole Bible rather than with all its parts equally. 
There will be different degrees of the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, according to the varying nature of the biblical books and 
their contents, and to the nearer or more distant relation of the 
contents of each book to the prophetic and apostolic teaching. 
This view of the inspiration of the Bible is clearly expelling all 
others; but its relation to the inspiration doctrine of the old 
dogmatics needs some explanation. There are some who think 
that they must hold it as a modification of the old doctrine, leav- 
ing the essential peculiarities of the latter untouched, removing 
from it simply some adventitious notions, which dogmatic pe 
dantry had unnecessarily piled upon it. This is not well done, 
and must lead to confusion of ideas. In truth this modern view 
differs toto genere from the old doctrine of the Church. The latter 
teaches the direct inspiration ot the writings, that is, their sug- 
gestion or impartation through the exclusive operation of the 
Holy Spirit, without any enlightenment of their authors. The 
modern theory, on the other hand, considers the inspiration of the 
writings as the natural consequence of that of their authors. 
The writings are inspired because and in so far as they emanated 
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from persons who were enlightened by the Holy Spirit through 
redemption and sanctification, and who received special inspira- 
tions, as actors in the events of revelation. The enlightenment 
of individuals and the suggestion of writings are two very 
different things, and must be sharply distinguished. Enlighten- 
ment is an habitual condition, inspiration a momentary one. 
The unconditional infallibility of the Scripture follows from the 
old theory, on the new it is denied, on the ground that the in- 
spiration of men must be codrdinate with sanctification, which 
can never be perfect in this lie. 

Those who now maintain the unconditional infallibility of 
the Scriptures, generally do so on the assumption that the pro- 
phets and apostles were personally made perfect on the theoret- 
ical and intellectual side of their nature, though not on the 
practical side, the will. It is said that the Lord promised to 
his apostles, for their mission of teaching, a perfection of spiri- 
tual life following their regeneration, a complete inspiration, an 
organic union of the Holy Spirit with their spiritual apprehen- 
sion, as a complete equipment for their mission as witnesses of 
revelation, so that all truth was disclosed to them, and came to 
them as the pure testimony of the Spirit. Thus Peter, in the 
practical matter of the relations of the Jewish and the Gentile 
converts, could act contrary to his own knowledge and teach- 
ing. His infallibility was in but one sphere. Even with us, 
our knowledge of the truth outstrips the will; why not so in 
the case of Peter, even when perfectly enlightened ? 

This is no improvement on the old inspiration doctrine of 
the church dogmatics, which must be either entirely given up 
or retained complete. The absolute infallibility of Scripture 
can only be held at this sacrifice, and this sacrifice cannot be 
made. The attempt to maintain it by confining inspiration to 
the intellectual side of the person who is inspired, is nothing 
less than a return to the obsolete theory of mechanical inspira- 
tion. The impartation of divine truth cannot be a mere intro- 
ducing of it into the memory, but’ is a morally conditioned 
process, a planting in the individual, personal life-center itself, 

ding as much on the will as on the understanding. Such 
& personal illumination being assumed, it will follow that the 
infallibility of the Bible is relative, not absolute. As for the 
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distinction which some make, between the inspiration of the 
word and of the words, this will not relieve the difficulties of 
the inspiration of writings; for surely the words in which 
God conveyed his revelation to apostles and prophets, would be 
the fittest of all to be given in the sacred text. 

One who holds, bona fide, to the old theory in its full strength, 
without seeking to explain it away, is a consistent and true 
man. But he who tries to dress it up in modern rags before he 
will accept it, stands on slippery ground. The latest attempt 
to justify the old theory has been made by Mehring, who holds 
that the “contents of revelation” were imparted to the authors 
of the Bible by inspiration from God, which they, on their part, 
received correctly and truly, and committed to writing without 
any mixture of what was theirown. He makes inspiration to 
be a direct speaking of the personal God in the soul of a human 
individual, as God spoke to Moses; not as he did to other pro- 
phets, in dreams and visions, but face to face, as a man to his 
friend. But how shall this word, so received, be infallibly 
transmitted? Men do not, of themselves, attain to such free- 
dom from error. To this Mehring replies, that God would not 
give a revelation without providing for keeping its contents 
free from error; for if he did not, it must be doubtful whether 
there be any revelation, or else what parts of it are given cor- 
rectly and what erroneously. Now this does not save the Church- 
doctrine of inspiration. It leaves it entirely in the lurch. 
Moreover it does not save the absolute infallibility of the 
Bible. It is a theory which identifies revelation with inspira- 
tion as completely as the old one, and which is entirely out- 
side of the facts which it should explain. It leaves import 
ant forms of inspiration out of the account, such as dreams 
and visions; it makes revelation consist in nothing but 4 
series of inspirations ; it takes no notice of great supernatural, 
historical facts, as a part of revelation; it makes revelation 
something given by God to men, rather than something trans- 
acted by God before their eyes, among them. It assumes that 
our Bible contains nothing but “the contents of revelation, 
imparted by God through inspiration,” a position plainly false, 
for the greater part of the Bible is taken up with every-day 
things. And what security is there for the inspiration of 
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those things which do not belong to the substance of revela- 
tion, or for even the possibility of it? And how about their 
infallibility? Till some provision is made in the theory for 
these points, it is not necessary to discuss it any further, most 
of what it involves having been already considered. The more 
we examine these modern reproductions of the old doctrine of 
the holy Scripture, the more clearly does it appear that that 
doctrine was the product of a scientific fiction growing out of a 
dogmatic interest, out of an hypothesis concerning the origin 
of the Bible, which was assumed as an axiom, but which is, 
nevertheless, insufficient to explain the phenomena it was meant 
tomeet. The attempt was made to inter what God has done, 
from what our needs were supposed to be. We have learned, 
now, how fallacious such an argument is. 

What, then, is to be done? Shall we return to the so-called 
freer position of the early Church? The Church fathers were 
far from being consistent. There was no lack, on their part, of 
the strongest expressions of belief in the divine origin of the 
Holy Scriptures; but they did not hesitate to recognize defects, 
inaccuracies, and contradictions in it. When we compare the 
utterances of their religious fervor concerning the full inspira- 
tion of the sacred books, with the way in which they used them, 
practically, we must conclude that their position respecting them 
was really a very free one. Indeed, we cannot trace a strict and 
accurately defined doctrine on the subject farther back than the 
latter part of the 16th century. No, we cannot remain in a 
confused, unsettled position, nor return to it from a well-defined 
one, 

Among those theologians who recognize the impossibility of 
upholding all the old theories on this subject, it is pretty gene- 
rally agreed to consider the Scriptures as “divine-human.” I 
regret that I cannot adopt this term, for it was invented to ex- 
plain and justify what is imperfect, and humanly imperfect, in 
the Bible. But its use leads inevitably to the denial or omis- 
sion of all that imperfection. The idea of the divine-human 
is that of the pure, absolute co-existence and interpene- 
tration of the divine and human. This took place in Christ, 
but in him alone; his being and life are the only divine-human. 
To place the Bible on the same level with him in this respect, 
is out of the question. And to attempt to draw a dividing line 
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between the human and the divine elements or sides of the 
Bible, is fruitless and misleading. The Bible is a product of 
that divine light which has streamed through the world, whose 
source is revelation. I hold that the subjective element of 
revelation was inspiration, even wholly apart from, and previous 
to, any sacred writings. Entirely apart from the Scriptures, 
man possesses a real and actual supernatural revelation. Reve- 
lation is the sure light given from above to lead our race to the 
heavenly goal for which it was designed by its creator. The 
great characteristic revolution in religious doctrine, of the 
modern time, consists in making the corner-stone and central 
point of Christianity no longer a book, but a person; nota 
collection of doctrines, but facts and influences which are his- 
torical. 

We come now to the subject of the absolute freedom from 
error, or infallibility, of the Scriptures. Nothing could have 
been further from the intention of the Redeemer, than to place 
in our hands, through his Apostles, a complete written system 
of religious belief, to serve as an unerring compendium of re- 
ligious truth; nor did the Apostles have any such design in 
their writings. The tone in which they address their readers 
cannot be reconciled with any such supposition. That tone is 
not at all one of instruction, claiming for itself infallibility and 
unconditioned authority. 2 Cor. i, 24. “Not that we have 
dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.” (See also 
James iii, 18.) But our old Protestant theology, because it 
considered revelation to be nothing but an immediate divine 
impartation of a complete system of religious doctrine, was 
obliged to claim for it, that is for the Bible, the attribute of in- 
fallibility ; and because it was seeking for an indisputable ex- 
ternal authority for faith to rest upon with undisturbed cer- 
tainty, it was obliged to deny therein every possibility of error, 
even in the most trifling things. On that stand-point the infal- 
libility of the Scriptures is a necessary postulate. But it isa 
postulate which conflicts with the facts. In such a condition 
of biblical hermeneutics and historical criticism as that which 
prevailed through the first centuries of the Protestant Church, 
it was possible to hush up this contradiction between the theory 
and the facts; to-day, we cannot any longer conceal that there 
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are errors in our sacred writings. Nor can we any longer put 
the matter off, by saying that the Scripture is infallible in what 
relates to the Christian faith and life, but not in reference to 
matters of knowledge which are of no religious importance. 
For it is not possible to draw a line of demarcation between re- 
ligious things and non-religious things, where everything must 
have, of necessity, some religious importance. Moreover, the 
advocates of this distinction generally apply it to the New Tes- 
tament alone, leaving the Old Testament out of the account en- 
tirely, though in it the greatest difficulties occur. An omis- 
sion which shows the weakness of the theory. For who, at the 
present day, would think of such a thing as vindicating the Old 
Testament from all error? 

The more deeply the Old Testament is studied, the more its 
immeasurable importance and unequaled power become appa- 
rent, the purity, power, and elevation of its religious ideas, and 
its inestimable historical value, which, like that of Herodotus, 
is constantly receiving new proofs. But it is equally manifest 
that the Old Testament is a different thing from the miracu- 
lous or magical product which the dogmatizing imagination of 
the old theology made it out to be; that it is a literary product 
and historical monument of the time when the religious horizon 
was first partially brightened with clear light, when many 
places still lay in complete shadow; that it shares the imper- 
fections which are inseparable from the beginnings of the art of 
writing. 

In reference to the New Testament, the first thing to be 
noticed is the way in which the Old Testament is treated in the 
apostolic writings. They refer to passages as direct Messianic 
predictions, which our exegesis can only consider as indirect 
prophecies ; hence these passages of the New Testament, in the 
sense in which their authors intended them, contain error. They 
quote, too, as proof-texts, passages of the Old Testament which 
really do not prove that for which they are quoted. But most 
important of all, in the New Testament, is the representation 
Which it gives of Christ. Is this free from every error? Let not 
this question be misunderstood. We do not ask whether it is 
possible for us to construct from the New Testament accounts 
of the Saviour, a sufficiently accurate historical view and repre- 
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sentation of him; but whether that which is there written about 
him, taken in the sense in which its authors intended it, con- 
tains nothing incorrect. The practical impossibility of con- 
structing a perfectly satisfactory harmony of the four gospels is 
sufficient reply. We find, too, occasionally, apparent slips of 
memory, as Matt. xxiii, 35, and xxvii, 9, Mark ii, 26, 1 Cor. x, 
8. On one subject, too, that of eschatology, we cannot but 
think that the synoptic gospels bring together the Saviour's 
words in regard to his earthly kingdom, in a way which hides 
the meaning they were spoken with. The most important point 
of all, however, is whether the description of the Saviour’s per- 
son and work is absolutely free from all wrong impression. We 
do not doubt that it is possible, by the right use of the New 
Testament, to obtain a correct impression of Christ. The ques- 
tion is, whether there is absolutely nothing incorrect in the 
representations of the New Testament writers, taken in their 
direct sense. The New Testament contains several representa- 
tions of the life of Jesus, running side by side, and varying 
somewhat from each other. The christology of the synoptics is 
not exactly the same as that of John, taough they do not ex- 
clude or contradict each other, and that of Paul differs some- 
what from both. 

To understand Christ perfectly was a problem too deep for 
even the apostles; a fact of which they themselves were fully 
conscious. (Jno. i, 14; 1 Jno. i, 1; 1 Cor. ii, 7-13; Eph. iii, 
18, etc.) And the fact that they received inspiration, and were 
led by the Holy Spirit into all truth, could not overcome every 
difficulty. Why should God have divided up his inspiration 
among several men, if not because one person could not receive 
a perfectly adequate understanding of the Divine Manifesta- 
tion? No single man could understand the manifestation of 
God in Christ in an absolutely adequate manner, from the very 
limitations of his individuality, the peculiarities which are 
grounded there. Therefore God called a number of individuals 
to this work, in order that, through their joint descriptions, a 
completely correct understanding might be constructed, and 
divided His inspiration among them. The manifestation of 
God in Christ required, indeed, to be rightly understood, by 
those who were in contact with it, but could be completely un- 
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derstood by no individual among them. The entire result of 
all their impressions was necessary for this, the accounts of all 
the witnesses, in their mutual interworking. Even twelve were 
not enough ; Paul had to be added to the number, and to be in- 
spired, in order to bring about a truly satisfactory understand- 
ing of the manifestation of God in Christ. We can find this in 
the doctrine and preaching of no single apostle, taken by 
themselves, nor in the writings of any one New Testament 
author, taken alone. The teaching of no single apostle is 
absolutely infallible, but the combined teaching of them all 
contains the complete conditions for an absolutely unerring im- 
pression and comprehension of Christ. 

The same reasoning applies to the teaching of the prophets, 
and to the oral as well as the written teaching of prophets and 
apostles. The attribute of infallibility, then, in the Bible, is 
not absolute but relative. The Bible is the sufficient means 
and instrument for obtaining an unerring knowledge of divine 
revelation, and contains the means within itself of correcting 
all its errors, testing itself by itself. This is the actual infalii- 
bility of the Bible, and herein lies its sufficiency. Infallibility 
belongs to it as a whole, not to its individual parts and sections 
assuch. We have, in the Scriptures, an unerring account of 
divine revelation, but we must first make it infallible and un- 
erring by our use of it, through historical criticism; for only 
thus can its complete sense be ascertained. The normative 
authority of the Bible, however, remains unimpaired. 

Now as a matter of fact, our Protestant theology has always 
gone to work in this way, which is only a more exact mode of 
expressing its favorite principle, of interpreting the Bible by 
the analogy of faith. But the assumption was made that the 
canon of the Scriptures was fixed beyond all questioning, and 
thus all real historical criticism was virtually excluded ; though, 
in the nature of the case, this criticism is the first thing to be 
undertaken, and without which the foundations of the true 
normative authority of the Scriptures cannot be properly 
established. 

The kind of infallibility which we uphold, though very 
different from that of the old theology, is the one which cor- 
responds best to the experience of every devout Christian. For 
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if he use the Bible rightly, it makes upon him the impression 
that in it he possesses a complete instrument for the origina- 
tion, development, and completion of his Christian life, a guide 
to salvation, in which he can confide with unconditioned trust; 
in a word, he experiences what is described in 2 Tim. iii, 16, 
17. But he will feel in this use of the Bible, that these quali- 
ties of it do not belong to all its parts in an equal measure. 
He is, thus, conscious that the Bible, in the codperation of all 
its individual parts, is such an incarnation of religious truth as 
is powerful unto salvation, whilst its individual elements will 
often limit and modify each other, so that he has to join them 
together in a living union. It is no more possible to conceive 
of the apostles as absolutely infallible than as absolutely holy. 
They themselves were far from claiming the one or the other, 
as their modes of action and of discourse show plainly; the 
history shows us several moral delinquencies of the apostles 
during the time of their apostolic work. They themselves 
were conscious that infallibility was dependent on personal 
moral perfection, and always place freedom from error at the 
very summit of personal attainments. (James iii, 2.) And 
the “hypocrisy” of Peter, the apostle-prince, at Antioch, 
seems certainly to have had some reference to the true doe- 
trine of justification. (Gal. ii, 11-18.) 

I hold with the utmost earnestness to that relative infalli- 
bility of the Bible which I have described. The holy Scrip- 
ture is, [ repeat, the perfectly sufficient instrument for ob- 
taining, without any error, a knowledge of the divine revela- 
tion, especially that made in Christ, and, in this sense, it is 
essentially infallible. Whoever believes in divine revelation, 
and is in the circle of its influence, in the enjoyment of 
redemption through Christ, must believe in this infallibility, 
apart from that direct testimony of his experience which 
we have referred to. For, if there is such a revelation, and 
it is not a traceless meteor through the world, but a real 
divine causality, redeeming and renewing men, there must be 4 
true and sufficient witness to it, an actual record, going beside 
it and belonging to it as an essential element. And if the 
Bible is not this, we must give up our faith, not only that we 
know and enjoy the divine revelation, that we have a share in 
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redemption, and actually possess the genuine Christianity, but 
also that the divine revelation and redemption have ever come 
into real existence, that there ever was any genuine Chris- 
tianity. The New Testament demonstrably contains the 
original Christian teaching, the apostolic preaching ; and if this 
account which the apostles gave of the divine revelation in 
Christ is incorrect, then redemption itself cannot have become 
operative among men, we are not in the circle of redemption, 
there is no real Christianity in the world, and never was any. 
The moment we believe in revelation, we must also believe the 
teaching of prophets and apostles to contain an essentially cor- 
rect description of it, and therefore, in the sense described, with- 
out error and infallible. 

I consider the Bible, then, as the original and authoritative 
document concerning revelation, but not as the revelation itself. 
It is an historical product of revelation and a part of its activity. 
Revelation I believe to be a complete and massive reality, a 
fact in the strongest sense supernatural, in the midst of the 
natural world. Let a sharp and clear distinction be made 
between “ revelation ” and “the Bible,”-let the latter be looked 
upon, not as the revelation itself, but as the instrument by 
which the fact of revelation is authenticated, and through which 
it comes, in its original correctness and vividness, to impart 
itself to us, and bring us, with our consciousness, under its 
most immediate influence—and we shall have no difficulty in 
setting ourselves right. There was a theocratic people of Israel 
before there was any Holy Scripture of the Old Testament; 
and there was a congregation of believers in Christ earlier than 
the New. The final end in the use of the Bible, not only 
theological but practical, is not simply to understand it, but to 
understand the divine revelation by means of it. The purpose 
for which it was given us is to make us also eye-and-ear wit- 
nesses of revelation. And the sole office of the theologian in 
reference to it is, to make it, by his historical-critical exposi- 
sions, that true reflection of revelation which we seck and need, 

The New Testament is in fact an original, historical, authentic 
document concerning that historical fact, the person and life of 
Jesus Christ; it is approximatively a photograph of the histori- 
eal Christ, impressed directly on the consciousness which was 
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sensitive toward him. But it is not a photograph for us; we 
are obliged to establish it to be such through historical criticism. 
Yet it is impossible that a true, complete reflection of the 
Redeemer, in his many-sidedness, should be given in any one 
picture. The complete Christ could be given only by a num- 
ber of pictures. To blend these together into one is a weary 
labor of criticism, and one that can be only accomplished by a 
series of approximations at best; but much is gained when the 
problem is once clearly stated, and properly recognized by 
theology. If revelation stands before our eyes in all its 
majesty as a powerful, living, historical reality, there will be 
abundant courage for the most through and impartial examina- 
tion, assuming a free, believing position, without any narrow- 
ness. God gives us nothing ready-made. All His gifts are of 
such a nature as to require us todo something. Thus it is 
with the holy Scriptures. If we will undertake the labor God 
has thrown upon us and subject them to historical analysis, we 
shall find what He intended us to know. We need not place 
ourselves above them ; we ought rather to strive to learn to use 
them rightly, to know what they really are. Protestant 
theology, in order to be true to its own formal principle of mak- 
ing the Bible the only rule of faith, must encourage a thorough 
historical-critical treatment of the Bible. 

Since the rise of the historical criticism this formal principle 
has somewhat changed its meaning. Its authority, however, is 
as complete as 300 years ago; for the grounds on which it rests 
have not been changed. It stands forth yet more clearly as a 
necessary principle of the life of the Church, having the elas- 
ticity of life, and being the very principle by which the Church 
may yet come into harmony and understanding with the never- 
resting progress of worldly science. Our older theology did 
not entirely overlook the problem of historical criticism, indeed, 
but went at it wrongly. The question concerning the canon is 
one which comes strictly under this head, yet in its investiga 
tion the old theology arrived at nothing. For by assuming 
beforehand that the books of the Bible had God for their author, 
it excluded all human testimony and all real inquiry on the 
subject. The canonicity of the books was a foregone conclu- 
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The church-dogmatics maintained that the Bible is the 
xavav, the norm; but a truly evangelical theology will ask, 
rather, what that quality is which constitutes its normative 
authority. We claim that this quality is its character as an 
original document. It could not be regulative for our idea of 
divine revelation, if it were not thus an original, historical 
document, and only in so far as it is such can it well claim 
normative, or canonical authority. Its origin must be intimately 
counected with the facts which it narrates; and the question 
must be asked,—in what historical relation did the author of 
any of its books stand to the facts of which the book treats? 
Thus there may be different degrees of authority, or canonicity, 
and of originality, in proportion to the varying degree of close- 
ness of causal connection between the facts and the book. The 
Church gives us the Bible as the canon, that is, as the only 
authoritative rule for the formation of our ideas of revelation. 
The question whether we shall accept it as being in fact what it 
is thus claimed to be, is a purely historical one, to be solved by 
historical criticism alone; though, of course, the judgment of 
the Church is to be taken into the account, as of great weight, 
being that of an especially qualified judge ; and the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit, as seen in the results of the right use of any 
book, will be another important element. This last point was 
emphasized, and rightly so, by the older theology, but at the 
expense of the external elements of the proof. Historical criti- 
cism cannot rest satisfied until both elements, the internal and 
the external, coincide in the same results. 

In deciding on the canonicity of any book, the inquiry must 
be made, whether, in the historical relations of its origin, it can 
be considered as really an original, contemporary document, on 
the subject of revelation. The problem of the canon is thus 
one constantly in process of solution, by a never resting pro- 
cess of historical investigation. The mistake of the Church 
has been, that it has not recognized the need of an investiga- 
tion of such a nature, and has proceeded in everything as 
though the canon had been settled from time immemorial. As 
4 matter of fact, it was not determined on purely historical 
a and there were long waverings with regard to particular 
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Our older theologians of the Church did not distinguish be- 
tween religion and theology. Holding revelation to be a direct 
impartation from God of a system of doctrines, using revela- 
tion and Bible as identical terms, they had but one answer for 
all dogmatic, that is, religious questionings, and could not see 
how their views of the Bible violated the decorum of the 
divine kingdom, and especially the free, unlegal spirit of the 
New Testament, and how far our actual Bible is from corres- 
ponding to their demands upon it. It is not at all certain that 
it possesses the attributes of sufficientia, perspicuitas, and auctoritas 
judicialis in the sense in which they used these terms. For by 
sufficentia they meant that it contains everything which is 
necessary to be known in order to attain to eternal salvation ; 
and by perspicuitas, that all things necessary for salvation are 
expressed in it as clearly as possible. But when we find that 
they held the knowledge necessary to salvation to be the whole 
circle of dogmas, and held that there is no article of faith 
which is not declared in at least one passage of the holy Scrip- 
ture in plain, appropriate, and accurate words, we must admit 
that such a representation of the Bible ill corresponds to the 
actual facts of the case. The whole history of interpretation 
is opposed to it, beginning with the New Testament itself. 
(1 Cor. i, 10; 2 Peter iii, 16.) As for the auctoritas judicialis, 
or sole right of deciding controversies, the entire history of 
dogmas and dogmatics is a proof that the Scriptures alone can- 
not put an end to the contests of those who dispute about reli- 
gion. As little qualified is our Bible to serve as a compen- 
dium, authorized by Heaven, of religious doctrine, like a 
catechism or a system of dogmas. 

The true loftiness, magnificence, and divinity of the Bible do 
not lie in what recalls and stands in analogy with scientific 
theorems and dogmatic formulas. Yet such was the character 
given to it by our older Church theology, by means of its pecu- 
liar view of revelation. The Bible necessarily acquired 4 
theological character, was considered as the complete expres 
sion of revelation, made and prepared once for all. Thus theo- 
logical doctrine, at least in theory, was -placed in such a direct 
dependence on the holy Scriptures, that a truly scientific 
development of it was impossible. The Roman Catholic 
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Church secured a certain freedom for itself by its traditions, 
but no relief was afforded to scientific theology by the doctrine 
of tradition. 

It was not the fault of the fundamental principle of Protes- 
tantism that theological freedom was so often fettered by this 
erroneous view of revelation, as directly imparted knowledge. 
The Bible is, not the only source of religious knowledge, but 
the norm of it. It is the only authentic and original source of 
knowledge concerning revelation which we have, but not the 
only one. We read in the Bible of many prophetic and his- 
torical books now lost, the book of Jasher (or the Upright), a 
third letter of Paul to the Corinthians, a letter of the same 
apostle to the Laodiceans,—books whose immediate connection 
with the divine revelation, and therefore whose canonical dig- 
nity, would not be denied if we possessed them. It is well 
known what a difficulty our older theologians found in 
any inspired book being permitted to perish, and how they 
tried to evade the difficulty by assuming that the books lost 
were not really lost, but were inserted in the canon under other 
names, or that those really lost were not inspired, holy books, 
Hence they invented an attribute of the Bible, called integritas, 
which meant that no canonical books had been permitted to 
perish, and another called sinceritas, which meant that no text 
was so corrupted that it could not be restored by critical art,— 
two imaginary qualities which for a long time seriously re- 
stricted the scientific study of the holy Scriptures. 

The New Testament nowhere makes any claim to be the 
only source of knowledge on the subject of the Christian reve- 
lation. The purpose of our gospels plainly is, to render per- 
manent the oral apostolic preaching on the facts of the Christian 
revelation, by fixing them in writing. It declares that the 
apostolic teaching is the only human source of knowledge 
concerning the revelation of God in Christ. (See Luke i, 2. 
Acts xx, 26. 2 Pet. ii, 1. 1 John i, 1; ii, 18-27; iv, 1-8. 
2 John 6-11. Jude 8 1 Cor. xv, 1. Gal. i, 7. Col. ii, 6. 
1 Thess. iv, 1. 2 Thess, ii, 15; iii, 6. 1 Tim. iv, 6; vi, 8, 20. 
2 Tim. i, 18; ii, 2; iii, 14.) It does not even claim to be an 
absolutely complete account of the apostles’ preaching and 
doctrine, which, indeed, it could not be, for not one of its writers 
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had any thought, when he wrote, that what he was writing 
would be collected, together with other writings, into a collec- 
tions of sacred books. Still further, our New Testament writ- 
ings presuppose in the persons to whom they are addressed a 
previous oral communication of the teaching of the apostles, 
and in some cases this is expressly referred to by the authors 
(See 1 Cor. xi, 2, 84; xv,1. Col. ii, 6. 1Thes.iv.1. 2 Thes, 
ii, 15; iii, 6. 1 Tim. vi, 20. 2 Tim. i, 13; ii, 8, 14 1 John 
ii, 24. 2 Peter iii, 1.) But though the possibility cannot be 
denied, there were other witnesses uf the same kind, outside of 
our New Testament, yet since none of them have come down 
to us, it remains certain that the holy Scriptures are the only 
source of our knowledge concerning the revelation of God in 
Christ. But this is not the same as to say, with our older 
theology, that they are absolutely the only source of all Chris- 
tian and religious truth. This could be truly said only if the 
devout Christian had within his horizon, not the whole world, 
but revelation only, and if he were isolated from the circle of 
events in which God, nevertheless, placed him, or else if it 
were not possible for him to know all things in a Christian way, 
but only religious things. 

If all religious truth is exclusively to be found in the Bible, 
then we must there seek and find our answer to every question 
which forces itself upon the thinking Christian. But that 
would be to return to the so-called “ Scripture learning” of 
centuries gone by, which is so nearly related to the much- 
derided methods of the Jewish rabbis. For a like cause pro- 
duces like results ; and if one believes that he must find in the 
Bible what he needs, or thinks he needs, for every Christian 
necessity, he will find it there, at any cost, whether it really 
exists there or not. He will certainly, and in the best faith, be 
driven to an arbitrary and fanciful exegesis, which he will 
glorify as the only Christian gnosis. The tendency of Protes- 
tant Christianity is, not to limit Christian knowledge to the 
Bible, but to find its sources in the whole world of nature and 
history, and to consider the Bible, not as an isolated world by 
itself, but in connection with the whole of the history with 
which it is in fact interlocked, and from whose hand it has been 
received by Christianity. And if it be asked how the great 
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problem of our day, which is, how to free the mass of educated 
men from their estrangement to the holy Scripture, can be 
solved,—the reply must be, by placing the Bible before them 
in contact and organic union with the great world in the midst 
of which we dwell ; that is, by means of the proof of its continuity 
with the history of the world, even in its innermost mechanism. 
Every earnest attempt in this direction has a claim to the 
warmest thanks of those of our contemporaries who consider 
Christ the Palladium of humanity, however much or little they 
find themselves in agreement with the principles which under- 
lie that attempt. 

I thoroughly believe that there is a real, fruitful development 
of the truth planted in the world by revelation, through the 
influence of revelation itself. Revelation has really entered 
into history, is really in the world as a world-historical power, 
not merely because it is written upon paper. Its complete 
understanding is only attainable by means of the completest 
apparatus of knowledge. The apostolic setting forth of revela- 
tion and of the Redeemer, as we have it in the New Testament, 
is thus perfectible, capable of advancement to the end of time; 
but in one direction it’ cannot be improved, its purity, and 
truth, and the living freshness of its coloring. If any one, in 
contemplating our Lord and Saviour, has any true perception 
of the exceeding glory of his spiritual beauty and grandeur, 
he will be convinced that the absolute understanding and ap- 
preciation of the revelation of God in Him can only be the 
last and highest flower of that knowledge which humanity, 
renewed through him, can attain to. Whoever decides other- 
wise forms an impious judgment, his Saviour is not really great 
to him, not really the holy one of God in his heart. The first 
Witnesses could not, as he walked through the earth, a wonder 
and a mystery alike to friends and foes, construct a complete 
picture of him, though they alone could receive into themselves 
& correct image of him, and offer it for others to use. 

The whole Christian history is the only commentary ade- 
quate for the complete exposition of the Grace and Truth that 
entered into our world; and we, if we truly believe in the 
Lord Jesus, may understand him more completely than the 
twelve who ate and drank with him. The highest and most 
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wonderful mystery, that hidden in God through the ages, has 
come into the world, and become audible and openly known in 
it. (See Matt. xi, 25; xiii, 11. John i, 14, 18; iii, 11; xiv, 
9, 16, 17; xv, 15, 26; xvi, 18. 1Johni,1; ii, 27. Rom. xi, 
25; xvi, 25. 1 Cor. ii, 6-16; iv, 1; xv, 51. Eph. i, 9; iii, 
8,9. Col. i, 26; ii, 2; iv, 3. 1 Tim. iii, 16.) Divine revela- 
tion opens to us a whole new field of vision, deep into the invi- 
sible world, places before our eyes facts which the limitations of 
our natural horizon have placed beyond our reach, and takes 
away our previous ideas, as childish prejudices. Far from 
limiting human reason, the Scriptures rather remove its limita- 
tions, and give it a new and free outlook. 
The description of the holy Scriptures which we have given 
is certainly different from the picture drawn by the orthodox 
theology; but the position of heart toward the Bible of him 
who believes thus in divine revelation, does not differ by a 
hair’s breadth from that of the orthodox believer in the Scrip- 
tures. His reverence for it as a sacred thing and his worship 
in its temple are no less sincere, deep, and warm than those of 
the simple, child-like devout person who, without reflection, 
looks upon the holy Scriptures as verbally dictated by the 
Holy Spirit himself. The holiness and the entire uniqueness 
of the Scriptures rest upon what they really are, not on quali- 
ties which dogmatics imposes upon them, and arbitrarily assigns 
to them. The more divine the Bible actually is, the more 
profitable will it be to place its high quality where it actually 
exists, and not in what has been foisted upon it from foreign 
theological necessities. It is of no advantage to it to place it 
in a role for which it was not made. But let us not make the 
term “holy,” when applied to revelation or to Christianity or 
to the Bible, mean something contrary to nature, something 
fantastic, in order to put their supernaturalness in a clearer light 
Let us take it as it is, without the preliminary assistance of any 
dogmatic mystagogue, and it will testify of its own greatness 
and divinity. The signs of its inspiration are, according to its 
own declaration (2 Tim. iii, 16), that it is useful for reproof, for 
doctrine, for instruction. We imagine that our religious neces- 
sities cannot be satisfied without an externally authorized book 
of doctrine, a hand-book imparted by God himself, in which 
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we can find ready, infallible answers to all the religious ques- 
tions which we can ever ask. Well, then, let us find sucha 
book, if we can; but the Bible is not it, is not any such book. 
Let us not make it an oracle, which can be made to speak to 
suit us, and let us not overlook in how many ways it is rather 
given to us as a problem. 

This discussion, now brought to an end, has contained very 
little that is new, or that will be controverted by many readers, 
I have, in all essential matters, only expressed the general testi- 
mony of our modern, believing German theologians, with this 
difference, that they strive to keep as close as possible to the 
modes of expression found in our old dogmatic ecclesiastic 
formulas, while I have rather been anxious to express myself as 
clearly as possible, not as though my object were to differ from 
the traditional formulas of the Church theology as little as pos- 
sible. The theology now dominant declares very plainly that 
it has given up the old mechanical doctrine of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, but it cannot easily be got to say in what 
sense it holds them to be inspired, what conception it would 
substitute for the one thrown aside. This reluctance has a very 
honorable side, for it is grounded on a perception of the extraor- 
dinary practical difficulties which attend all dogmatic improve- 
ments in this doctrine. 

Whoever contends that the historical-critical investigation of 
the Bible ought to precede its dogmatic use, teaches that this 
criticism may find that not everything it contains is susceptible 
of proof, that many of its books do not belong to the writers to 
whom they have been ascribed, that parts of its historical narra- 
tives, on purely historical grounds, cannot be accepted,—who- 
ever holds to these and such as these openly, will certainly give 
a shock to a large part of what is called the believing portion 
of any Christian community. But the question arises, whether 
it is right, in accordance with Christian duty, to give way to 
this feeling. At any rate the present condition of the matter is 
one which cannot continue. It is impossible and thoroughly 
unevangelical to permit a state of things to continue, in which, 
on the one side, theology treats the Bible critically, and, there- 
fore, holds a view of it quite at variance with the conception of 
the Church dogmatics, and, on the other hand, Christian be- 
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lievers in general adhere to the latter without being at all per. 
plexed or disturbed on the part of theology. It cannot and 
ought not to remain thus. Truth and honor must be reached 
by both parties, bui the problem of how this can be done 
naturally devolves entirely upon theology. The necessity of 
the historical-critical treatment of the Scriptures must be 
brought to recognition in the very bosom of the Church. The 
problem is doubtless a difficult one, but it cannot be insoluble. 
It is more difficult because so long neglected, so that there is 
no foundation to build upon. It is our duty to show to the 
non-theological part of the Church, that the application of the 
historical criticism to the Bible is not the child of unbelief nor 
of a rationalism which rejects revelation, but a procedure which 
the evangelical Church cannot reject, so long as it remains true 
to its fundamental principle. To conceal from the laity the 
difficulties which an unprejudiced criticism discovers, especially 
in the Old Testament, would be an unjust and unlovely deed, 
as well as a foolish. The result would be that many who 
now have doubts, would come to a total disbelief, and reject 
the Bible, as a book in which no secure ground could be found. 


Though what I have written may seem cold, it comes from a 
warm heart, and is the word of one who, for his own part, bows 
before the Bible, and well knows that in it he possesses a sane- 
tuary, of which he can say, “ Here is none other than the house 
of God and here is the gate of heaven.” 





Articte IIL—ASPECTS OF THEISM. 


Ir is but a little while since, in the popular conception, the 
earth was the sum of creation, and 6000 years the total of past 
time. The stars were points of light, fixed in a blue vault just 
overhead, or holes in the floor of heaven through which beamed 
the upper glory. The conception of natural law was almost 
unknown; and events were thought to come and go at the 
changeful wills of invisible beings behind them. 

Now, all this has changed. The blue vault has gone. The 
stars have receded into space, and expanded into orbs, small 
indeed through distance, yet blazing, many of them, with the 
force of thousands of suns like ours. The limit of telescopic 
vision now describes a sphere, whose diameter is over seven mil- 
lions of years, as flies the light. Forty-six years ago, the rays 
started from the pole star, by which the sailor and fugitive shall 
steer their course to-night; but the pole star is a near neighbor, 
compared with the outlying pickets of the celestial host. Tak- 
ing even solar systems as the unit, the imagination is bewil- 
dered at the multitude of the starry hosts that encamp, or 
maneuver, within the present sphere of telescopic vision. And 
yet no one is narrow enough to imagine that the frontiers of 
being have been reached. On the contrary, every astronomer 
rather believes that when the magnifier of twenty, or fifty, thous- 
and power shall come, it will only bring, so to speak, new uni- 
verses into view. 

The same is true in time. The idea of a creation instanta- 
neously perfected, is fading from the minds of men; much more 
the thought that creation took place but 6000 years ago, It is 
coming to be viewed as an evolving rather than an event; as 
& process, demanding the roll of almost infinite years; as being, 
what the Bible calls it, a genesis, that is, a birth, with the neces- 
sarily accompanying idea of long time, and deferred perfection. 
The magnificent chronometry of geology, and astronomy, gives 
& mushroom air to the oldest human monuments, and furnishes 
us with time units, to which the whole of recorded history is 
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but a simple beat of the clock. Yet stupendous as this chro- 
nometry is, it brings us not toa lonely God. At the farthest 
point we reach, we find nature’s forces toiling as busily then as 
now. 

Yet in all this vast space and time the profoundest order is 
seen. The drove of invisibles has been relieved from duty, 
and their places have been assumed by the steady laws; laws 
whose rule the atom cannot escape, nor the mightiest system 
defy. Nowhere in space a lawless planet, or an atom beyond 
control. Nowhere in time a disconnected event. To-day is 
everywhere the child of yesterday, and the parent of to-morrow. 
In geology, the struggling forces seem ever working toward a 
goal, which is never out of sight. At times, indeed, fire and 
flood seem about to visit the earth with universal destruction; 
but when their work is done, apparent disaster appears as the 
birth-throe of something higher. The once disorderly mob of 
organic phenomena has disclosed its uniformities too, and the 
wonder grows every day. What power is seen in space! What 
patience, what constancy of purpose in time! What marvel- 
lous mechanism and foresight in organic structures! Surely, 
if the argument from the universe to God were ever true, it 
must be truer than ever now. 

But was it ever true? Unquestionably, if the little, childish 
heavens of the earlier times declared the glory of God, much 
more does the boundless Kosmos of to-day. But has not a 
deeper knowledge of matter and its laws rendered less impera- 
tive the need of a superintending God? and is it not possible 
that the end of science will be to formulate all phenomena of 
the universe, alike material and spiritual, in terms of matter 
and foree? These are questions which are haunting many 
minds, and those not the worst. For it cannot be denied, that 
there has been an increase of atheism in the last fifty years 
But the strange thing about it is, that this revi¥al of atheism is 
due to the advance of the natural sciences. It would seem, at 
first sight, as if Theism ought to find its strongest advocates 

among the students of nature; but it is a fact, that, from the 
time of Anaxagoras, scientific study has tended to embarrass 
belief. Atheism might seem excusable in the student of his 
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tory, or social science; for to him, as to Macbeth, life must 
often seem like 
s a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

But atheism begins not with him. Indeed, belief, and trust, 
in God are generally strongest among those best acquainted 
with the despair-provoking facts of human history. It is the 
student of science, the man best acquainted with nature’s calm 
uniformity, with its stupendous powers, and the ineffable per- 
fection of its mechanism; it is this man, who, though sur- 
rounded with the plainest, and choicest tokens of Divine Wis- 
dom, first learns to suspect the absence of the Eternal Mind. 

The fundamental reason of this strange fact will appear here- 
after. Meanwhile, a partial reason is found in the radical 
change in our conceptions of the Divine method, which science 
has made imperative. As against an instantaneous obedience 
to the creative fiat, it affirms infinite time, and infinitesimal 
gradation. As against a distinct creation of the several varie- 
ties of living things, it has become very probable that this com- 
plex harmony of life is but a variation on a single string. 
How a discovery of the Creator’s method should prove that 
there is no Creator, is not entirely clear; yet with many minds 
such seems to be the conclusion. 

The effect upon the natural theologian’s argument has been 
to render obsolete many of the earlier modes of statement and 
conception. Yet nervous and short-sighted minds never fail to 
identify the form of an argument with the principle that under- 
lies it Hence we have, on the one hand, religious people, who 
are tormented with a nightmare fear, a feverish dread, lest the 
advancing tide of physical knowledge should rob them both of 
their souls and of their God; and, on the other hand, a kind of 
scientific bush-whacker, who, on every new extension of the 
reign of law, hastens to announce his conviction that God can- 
not last much longer; that, after one or two more efforts, sci- 
ence will drive Him clean over the brink of the solid world, 
and leave Him in the abysses. 

But, although the overthrow of the design argument is ‘so 
loudly proclaimed, it seems to us to be as’ valid as ever. The 
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various development hypotheses would, if true, change our 
conception of the method of the Divine working; but they 
would in no wise enable the reason to dispense with a Divine 
Worker as the only tenable explanation of the universe. What 
then is the design argument? and what is essential to it? 

As has been acutely said, the ordinary statement of the argu- 
ment, namely, that design proves a designer, involves a beg- 
ging of the question. Of course, design proves a designer; but 
how is it known that any given adaptation is really the work 
of design? why might it not have been the product of chance? 

To this it is replied, that the adaptations are too many, too 
complex, and too accurate, to admit of such an explanation. 
A few adaptations, it is true, would not warrant the conclu- 
sion; but, when the world is full of them, and those of the most 
various and complex nature, the only theory that can at all 
account for them is a Presiding Intelligence, realizing in these 
adaptations, and purpose-like functions, His own predetermined 
plan and purpose. The design argument is best summed, and, 
indeed, most forcibly presented, in the words of Scripture: He 
that made the eye, shall He not see? He that formed the ear, 
shall He not hear? He that giveth man knowledge, shall not 
He know? 

Now upon this argument we observe 

1. The question of the Divine method is entirely foreign to 
it. It leaves the method of nature to science; and seeks only 
to determine its cause. 

2. It neither assumes, nor denies, that God has used natural 
agencies in working His will. This is partially coincident with 
the previous statement, but has a different bearing. 

8. Whatever the method, and whatever the means, of the 
Divine working, all accomplished thereby is as truly His work, 
as if He had come in immediate contact with each result. The 

pattern in a damask web is the work of the weaver, even though 
he uses a loom. 

4. The argument does not assume that the purpose, on which 
it is based, is final; but only that it is purpose. Whether 
immediate, or final, does not affect the conclusion. Neglect of 

this distinction has betrayed teleology into many puerilities; 
and has partly justified the contempt with which the doctrine 
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has been visited. In the highest sense we are ignorant of the 
final purpose of anything. The organ exists for the organism ; 
the organism for the species, and so on, in ever widening cycles 
of purpose, up to that Ultimate Purpose, “to which the whole 
creation moves;” and in which, even pain, and fang, and 
venom find their reason and justification. 

The truth of the first position is obvious. Hence there is no 
need to notice those who insist that every teleologist must 
believe in a “ mechanical Deity,” a “carpenter theory,” &. He 
need not, unless he chooses, believe that God first provided a 
heap of bones, muscles, tendons, and tubes, of various sizes; 
and then, by skillfully splicing these together, produced a first 
organism. Nor is he required, by his principles, to believe 
that God is a clay modeller, which, according to some, is the 
leading idea in the “cosmogony of the semi-barbarous , 
Hebrew.” These caricatures, stale as they are silly, may well 
be allowed to take care of themselves. We repeat it: the argu- 
ment from design does not concern itself with the Divine 
method. 

The truth of the second position, that the argument neither 
assumes, nor denies, that God has worked by natural agencies, 
is equally obvious. The idea that God has employed nature 
in working His will, was, in a measure, foreign to modern 
thought, until it was made prominent by physical investiga- 
tions. And even yet there is a feeling with many, that it 
would be more fitting for God to work without instruments 
than with them. To this we can only say: who knows what is 
fitting for God? Indeed the more one thinks of it, the more 
fitting does it seem that God should work through the nature 
He has made. What grander view can we have of nature than 
that all its toiling powers, gravitation, chemical affinity, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, all are even now but subject forces “ ful- 
filling His word?” In what is His dignity lowered if He make 
the winds His angels, and flaming fire His minister? 

The last question recalls the fact that to the earlier, oriental 
thought, the idea of nature, as active in creation, was most 
familiar. Nowhere is there bolder naturalism than in the 
Bible; and nowhere in the Bible, than in the much-reviled 
“cosmogony of the semi-barbarous Hebrew.” There the com- 
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mand is: “ Let the earth bring forth (give birth to) grass,” ete. 
Let the waters bring forth (give birth to) the moving creature,” 
etc. “Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind,” etc.: and it was so. The plain teaching here is, that the 
earth and water were real, producing causes; that there was 
first a going forth of the creative word; and then nature was 
left to itself to work out by slow, natural process the Divine 
command. Had Moses intended to teach an immediate crea- 
tion, words were not wanting to doso. The strange commands 
to the earth and ocean, the constant use of words of birth, and 
natural process, to describe their operations, must strike the 
candid mind as strong proof that Moses intended to teach the 
natural in creation. 

But we are wandering from the point. Whether science, in 
insisting that natural agencies are always employed in produc- 
ing effects, is, or is not, reviving a thought of the earlier time, 
is a matter of indifference. The Theist asks for the cause of 
nature, not the subordinate agencies by which it has been 
modified. 

7 Hence the various development theories do not at all affect 
the fact of design in nature, but only the way in which it has 
been accomplished. The fact of adaptation, complex, accurate, 
universal adaptation, is admitted by all; nature is full of what 

_ ean be interpreted only as the result of purpose. Take the 
function of reproduction, running as it does through all organic 
nature; it is inconceivable that this is the work of chance. 
That a living thing should be the product of a chance meeting 
of chemical elements, involves improbabilities of a very high 
order ; but that such a chance production should also possess an 
apparatus for transmitting its existence involves improbabilities 
of an infinitely higher order. This function looks to the future; 
to the preservation of the species ; its purpose is evident; and 
it is evidently purpose. Take the eye, with its complex and 
accurate adjustment of lenses, focal distances, etc. It furnishes 
the only example of that great desideratum of optics, the per- 
fectly achromatic lens ; it is the most perfect camera ever made; 
and is in addition self-adjusting. Now can any one doubt that 
the eye was intended to see with? It is needless to multiply 
illustrations. Here are results stamped with foresight and pur- 
pose. We ask how came these things sc ; and the evolutionist 
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begins to disclose the machinery of natural causes by which 
they were wrought out. But then the machinery needs ex- 
planation: we care not one fig for this machinery ; who thinks 
the web explained by referring it, not to the weaver, but to the 
loom ? 
“God is law, say the wise, O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law, the thunder is still His voice.” 

Yet it must be admitted, that, with most minds, the result of 
establishing such a theory as that of Mr. Darwin, would be to 
deprive the argument from design of very much of its force. 
When we look at the world as it is, Mind seems apparent every- 
where; but, when we turn to the long time, and fine grada- 
tion, through which the present perfection has been reached, 
the distinctness of the impression is lost. A purpose instan- 
taneously executed would indicate the existence of Mind; but 
a purpose accomplishing itself only in the roll of ages hardly 
seems purpose at all. Children of a day ourselves, we forget 
that “‘a thousand years in His sight are but as yesterday when 
it is past, and asa watch in the night.” The long time and slow 
progress bewilder us; and the thought arises, that, possibly, 
time can do the work of intelligence. We should blush to the 
eyebrows to say that chance could produce a perfect animal in 
a month or a year; but it seems quite credible that it should 
do so in infinite time. To steal the work of intelligence out- 
right, is not to be thought of; but to steal it by infinitesimals, 
is not so bad after all. Only give us something to start with, 
some atom of protoplasm, struck into life by electricity ; the 
merest speck of organization, so small that it would be mean 
to begrudge it; and let this have an infinitesimal increment : 
itis all we ask. Time works wonders. That which was noth- 
ing in the beginning, might become everything in the end ; and 
even the intelligence, which nature seems to manifest, might 
prove a function of time. 

Now to a scepticism of this kind it is useless to present in- 
stances of design. “I admit,” the sceptic says, “that these 
things look as if designed; but you have not proved that they 
are designed. I more than suspect that matter and its forces 
afford an exhaustive explanation of the phenomena.” The 
teleologist might object that design is shown in the prepara- 
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tions for life. If water were as unstable as many of the nitro- 
gen compounds, constant explosions would devastate the earth 
and life would be impossible. If, on the other hand, the car- 
bon, hydrogen, and nitrogen compounds were as stable as the 
inorganic compounds, life would also be impossible. Many 
arguments of this kind might be offered; but the answer is 
obvious. These elements were not made as they are that there 
might be life; but there is life because they are as they are. 
To cut the roots of scepticism like this, one must use keener 

ments than those drawn from design. 

ut let us first get the case clearly before us. Nature seems 
to be the abode and manifestation of a superintending Mind. 
The laws of nature and of mind are identical. Take the 
myriad applications of mathematics to physics. Mathematical 
truths are products not of nature but of reason; they are home- 
born ; and yet they agree with the external facts, what reason 
says ought to be, observation says is. Reason says the planets 
ought to obey the law of the inverse square; observation 
shows that they do. Reason gives the law of uniformly ac- 
celerated forces ; observation verifies it. Now if nature is not 
informed with a Reason other than our own, how is it that our 
reason can discover its laws? Or consider the higher classifica- 
tions of science; they are not the products of nature but of 
reason. Nature presents us only with a multitude of discon- 
nected individuals; the intellect is the crucible in which the 
many are fused into one. The order of nature is a thought- 
order. It was first born in the mind as an hypothesis, and was 
then tested by experiment. 

Now how is it that no sciéntific man ever dreams of propos- 
ing a system which is clearly seen to be unreasonable? ‘ How 
is it that of two systems that which is more in accordance with 
reason is at once preferred to the other? And how is it that 
of many systems that which is most in accordance with the 
laws of thought is always most accordant with the laws of 
nature? Whocould accept the cumbrous Ptolemaic system 
after the more simple one of Newton had been discovered, even 
though the former were so aided by cycle and epicycle that it 
would account for all the motions of the planets? Why this, 
if it be not an implicit postulate of all science that the reason- 
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able and the natural are one? Again, the assumption of pur- 
pose as a fact in nature has often led to the most important 
discoveries. Scientific men assume it as an axiom that every 
organ has its purpose, and whole sciences, as comparative 
anatomy, are built upon it. It is admitted, too, that nature 
cannot be described without assuming the reality of contriv- 
ance therein. Even the most sceptical as to final causes allow 
that the most cautious naturalist cannot always avoid using the 
language of contrivance. The sum is this: here are the laws 
of nature like the edicts of an eternal Reason; here are the 
scientific systems, which express at once the order of human 
thought, and the order of external nature; here is the fact, 
that assuming contrivance and purpose in nature, it becomes 
luminous and harmonious, and denying them, nature becomes 
an incomprehensible enigma: yet all this we are told proves no 
Divine Intelligence. The forces of matter, in their countless 
turnings and twistings, have produced all this order and beauty. 
It is indeed true that nature’s harmony outruns our highest 
reason, but it is equally true that this harmony is the product 
of no reason. 

It might seem needless to go further; but there is a deep- 
rooted scepticism, which, haunted by the thought that intelli- 
gence may correlate with time, finds no impossibility even in 
this Commonly, the theory which best explains the: facts is 
accepted at once. The vibratory theory of light and heat 
explains more facts than the emission theory, and hence is 
received as a scientific truth. If any other theory should ever 
be framed which would better explain the facts, that would in 
turn be received. But on this subject we reason differently. 
The hypothesis of a Living God is admitted by everyone to be 
all-sufficient to explain the universe, but it is the last one to be 
accepted. Every other hypothesis is full of breaks, which, in 
the present state of science, are uttezly impassable ; but instead 
of rejecting them, as is the rule in every other scientific ques- 
tion, the proper method is to retreat into the past eternity, and 
fall to romancing upon possibilities. And these creations of 
fancy, supported mainly by the possible unknown, but contra- 
dicted by positive knowledge, these are brought forth as scien- 
tific doctrines, while the belief in a Living God is looked upon 
a8 an indication of mental weakness. 
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But let us examine the claims of the rivals of Jehovah. 
Let us admit, too, far more than their adherents have ever 
proved, and see if they have any warrant whatever for laying 
claim to the throne of the Living God. 

There are two applicants for the throne; on the one hand, 
Law, and on the other, Matter and Force. We will examine 
their claims in order. 

We must ask pardon of our readers for offering another ex- 
planation of this trite term, Law. The amount of wretched 
conjuring with it, in the interests of atheism, must be our 
excuse. What now is a scientific law? 

Without stopping to explain the method of discovery, this is 
admitted by all scientific men, that the laws of strictly indue- 
tive science are but generalizations from observed facts, and, 
even when correct, express only orders of coéxistence and 
orders of succession ; that is, they tell the order in which 
things exist and the order in which changes flow. It must 
be observed that such a law is but the summation of the 
observations, and hence gives no new knowledge. It is 
only an epitome, a short-hand expression, of the observed 
facts; and being such, must ever be held subservient to the 
fact. It not infrequently happens that the so-called scien- 
tific law stands in the way of knowledge, because investigators, 
forgetting how the law was discovered, tend to bend the fact 
to the law, instead of the law to the fact. To make the law 
anything more than an expression of coéxistence or sequence, 
science must draw upon the 4 priori conceptions of the mind; 
but everyone knows that it is the boast and glory of science 
that it eschews 4 priori principles. 

But if this is the gist of the scientific idea of law, it is need- 
less to point out how incapable law is of explaining anything. 
For, suppose the law correct, which it seldom is; suppose the 
whole universe arranged in lines of coéxistence and succession ; 
then when science had done its work, all the work it can ever 
do, still nothing would be explained. We should have the how 
of the universe, but not the why ; and the why would demand 
solution more strongly than ever, after the discovery of the 
universal order. It is a matter for profoundest wonder that 
any one should ever have been deluded, for a moment, by this 
empty gabble about “creation by law,” “result of law,” etc., ete. 
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The tendency of the human mind to personify its abstractions 
is indeed remarkable, but the whole history of metaphysics can- 
not furnish a more striking illustration of it than this one fur- 
nished by “exact science.” The schoolmen have supplied 
many a frightful example of this metaphysical tendency, where- 
with to point a scientific moral, or adorn a scientific tale. But 
as long as scientific men hold up this most inane conception of 
law as the rival of the Living God, they have little cause to 
rail at any set of opinions under heaven. The laws of nature 
are the methods of nature, and themselves need explanation. 
Why does nature move along these lines which seem such 
transcripts of the Supreme Reason? Why not along lines of 
confusion and chaos? The latter are infinite ; the former are 
few. How does it happen that the former are chosen, and the 
latter avoided? The law, instead of explaining the fact, is 
the very fact to be explained. 

Comte’s philosophy furnishes excellent examples of this false 
elevation of laws, which are but generalized phenomena, into 
real, causal agencies. Causes, he insists, are beyond the reach 
of the mind. Laws have nothing causal in them, but are only 
expressions of coéxistence and succession. Even gravitation 
is no real, causative agency, but a generalized phenomenon. 
These features constitute his philosophy “ positive.” Yet, 
when he comes to treat of final causes, then, in the name of 
gravitation as a real force, he attempts, to use his own language, 
to “conduct God to the border, and bow Him out with thanks 
for His provisional services.” It is needless to point out the 
contradictions of the position. 

Matter and Force, or matter and its forces, form the only real 
rival to Jehovah. As the claims of Law, when translated into 
exact expression, prove to be arrant nonsense, so we shall find 
the claims of this usurper to rest upon, either incomplete 
analysis of scientific teaching, or confused and contradictory 
notions of force and causation. We are now nearing the root 
of the long-standing quarrel between science and religion. But 
to get the case clearly before us, some preliminary statement is 
necessary. 

When it was believed that the members of the solar system 
were formed, in the first instance, as they are now, and planted 
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in their present orbits by the Divine Hand, natural theologians 
saw evidence of wise design in the relative arrangement of its 
parts. The existence of the sun in the center of the system; 
the small eccentricity of the planets’ orbits, whereby any great 
variation of light and heat is prevented; the exact balance of 
central and tangential forces, by which the planet is kept in its 
orbit ; all these things told of an adapting intelligence. On our 
own planet, they found marks of mind in the alternation of the 
seasons, and of day and night. The relative adjustments of 
land and water, and a thousand other things, told the same 
story of a superintending Mind. 

But if the nebular theory be true, and very few astronomers 
doubt it, how can such a claim be maintained? The nebulous 
matter of which the system was built up began to condense 
by virtue of attraction; and the chances were infinite that it 
would begin to revolve also. This revolution called the inertia 
of matter into play, producing a centrifugal force. By further 
condensation, the rate of revolution was necessarily increased, 
and the centrifugal force increased also. Finally, at the orbit 
of Neptune, over the equator of the revolving mass, the cen- 
trifugal force became equal to the attraction, and on further 
condensation, a ring of matter was left behind, which afterward 
collected into the planet Neptune. This planet would have an 
orbit of small eccentricity, that is, nearly circular; it would 
revolve on its axis, which would produce day and night; and, 
the shock at collecting into one mass almost inevitably shifting 
the plane of the orbit, it would have seasons. In the same way 
the other planets would be formed. 

Again, in condensation heat would be produced. This would 
call into action electric, magnetic, and chemical forces, and 
these by their interactions would finally bring the earth to its 
present form and condition. Hence it might be claimed, and 
probably with justice, that the present condition of the solar 
system, together with all those aspects which once seemed the 
work of purpose, are an exact, though undetermined, function 
of gravitation and inertia. How then can they be expressive 
of intelligence? Gravitation and inertia give an exhaustive 
explanation of the facts; why seek further? We may shrink 

from the conclusion, but the reason is satisfied. A physical 
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explanation of the facts is found, and honor binds us to ac- 
cept it. 

Here then, in a most conspicuous case, matter seems to be 
doing the work of mind. Now the radical scientific position 
is, that if our analysis were more subtle, and our faculties more 
acute, we could explain the most complex organization in the 
same way; that we could begin with the simple properties of 
matter, and mount, by an unbroken chain of cause and effect, 
to the highest forms of life. Already molecular mechanics are 
claiming control of chemistry; chemistry is pushing its fron- 
tiers far over into physiology ; and physiology is heir prospec- 
tive-to the mental and moral sciences. 

Here is the real root of the inveterate quarrel between science 
and religion; here is the fundamental cause of the strange fact, 
before noticed, that scientific study has always tended to em- 
barrass belief. It is the thought that what is the product of 
physical necessity cannot at the same time be expressive of 
purpose; that the realm of nature and the realm of God are 
mutually exclusive. For matter itself bears no traceable tokens 
of origination ; whatever, therefore, can be referred to its forces 
demands no further explanation. But the belief in an unbroken 
chain of cause and effect throughout all nature, is growing 
every day. Science is disclosing, as never before, the con- 
tinuity of nature, from the lowest to the highest forms. Many 
breaks have been insisted upon; but, one by one, these are 
filling up, and grassing over. The situation is this: matter 
and its inherent forces already explain much, and are daily ex- 
plaining more. Every fact ranged under a physical law is so 
much wrested from the government of God. The goal is evi- 
dent. Natural laws are able to administer themselves. God is 
only a provisional hypothesis to explain outstanding facts, and 
issure to be displaced by advancing knowledge. 

No wonder that religion, prompted by an unerring instinct, 
has looked with suspicion on all attempts to formulate nature. 
Not that order is incompatible with will, because the Theist has 
tlways taught, that with Him is no variableness, neither 

ow of turning; but because this necessary working of 
matter seems to exclude both the action and the need of intelli- 
gence ; science at once puts on a fixed and fate-like aspect, at 
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which every high faith of the soul silently withers, and every 
high emotion cries out in mortal anguish. Hence the pertina- 
city with which Theists have sought for breaks in the physical 
chain; and hence it is, that, as chasm after chasm has filled up, 
they have felt as if the ground were slipping from under their 
feet, and the end of physical inquiry must be to elevate matter 
to the throne of God. But we must confess that we feel rather 
suspicious of an argument for the Divine existence, based on 
nature’s disorder and breaks, rather than on its order and con- 
tinuity. For if the disorder should ever be reduced, and the 
‘breaks mended, which is not at all unlikely, what then would 
become of the conclusion ? 

But let us return to the argument. The position of the ob- 
jector is briefly this. From the original nebulous condition of 
matter we can satisfactorily argue to the striking physical aspects 
of the solar system, and its members. A deeper knowledge 
would doubtless trace results into the more minute and specific. 
A complete knowledge of the powers at work in the original 
nebulz, would show that even the most specific and complex 
forms of existence are, in the same way, but the mathematical 
resultant of the forces originally in collision. If it be so, God 
would be an unnecessary hypothesis. 

At first sight, the supposition seems too monstrously absurd 
to be entertained for a moment. It is certain that our present 
knowledge is very far from warranting it. Still science is look- 
ing in that direction; and some men venture to support the 
proposition. Let it then, for argument’s sake, stand as proved; 
the atheistic conclusion would still be untenable. Mechanical 
atheism is not only incredible, but impossible; as we shall 
prove. 

Reserving for the present the more decisive considerations, 
it may be said that physical necessity does not necessarily ex: 
elude the action of intelligence. If God chose to use natural 
agencies, then He would use them. If He chose to employ 4 
nature, then He would observe the laws of that nature. To 
work without means is credible; to work by means is also 
credible; but to work by means, and at the same time disregard 
the law, or nature, of the means, is a contradiction. If, we 
repeat, God chose to work through nature, then He would work 
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according to the laws of nature. If He should commission 
attraction to build up the solar system, the work would be done 
in accordance with the laws of attraction. Hence if we could 
in any way possess ourselves of a knowledge of nature’s laws, 
and could find the course of the Divine thought, then we could, 
by reason, deduce the result which God was seeking to accom- 
plish. That result would be the product of necessity, and at 
the same time the product of Intelligence. So far indeed is 
this fixity of nature from excluding Mind, that it is the very fact 
which fits it to be the servant of Mind. Imagine the result if 
its laws were fluctuating and uncertain. Foresight and calcula- 
tion would be impossible ; and all dependence on nature would 
be at an end. Man can use a fixed nature to accomplish his 
plans ; why cannot God do the same? 

But the atheistic objection is, not that Mind cannot use a 
fixed nature, but that matter working according to fixed laws 
accounts for the facts. Now the considerations just offered do 
not meet this objection. Still less is it met by that miserable 
parody of an argument, that there is no necessity in nature, only 
invariability. The laws of nature have, indeed, always been as 
they are, and always will be as they are, but there is no 
necessity in the case. A stone when unsupported has always 
fallen to the ground, and always will; but the necessity, says 
Mr. Huxley, “is a shadow of the mind’s own throwing.” If 
any one can find refuge from atheism in the distinction between 
absolute invariability and necessity, he is welcome to it; but 
to. most minds the distinction is a wretched quibble. A con- 
sideration of the doctrine of force is the only thing that can 
prevent matter from putting on independent airs, and reduce it 
to its true, subordinate position. 

The great discovery of recent times is said to be the unity of 
the forces. Toiling muscle and busy brain, nestling grass and 
flower, climbing vine and tree, the earthquake’s convulsive 
throe and the volcanoe’s thunder shout, the circling system and 
the glowing sun, all these manifest but one force. So the wise 
men say. Well, grant it. Grant too that this force inheres in 
matter; still such a force cannot be eternal in its operations. 

The scientific language concerning force is exceedingly con- 
fused, and often, when translated into exact expression, mean- 
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ingless. But science cannot complain, if we use its own lan- 


guage. 
Material forces cannot be eternal in their operations, unless 


reinforced by forces not material, because they are constantly ' 


suffering diminution, both by direct loss and by equilibration. 
The centers of heat, as the sun and fixed stars, are constantly 
throwing off heat into space. Some of this is intercepted by 
the planets, and by each other; but the most of it is forever 
lost in the “void and formless infinite” of space. This pro- 
cess cannot be eternal. Already we have computations to deter. 
mine how much longer the sun can burn. It is admitted that 
the sun must go out. What a loss of force is here? 

Equilibration, too, is disposing of the forces of affinity, 
whether chemical or electric. In an electrically-excited body, 
the two electricities tend to rush together, and when this is 
accomplished, they are dynamically dead, until reéxcited by 
external power. In chemistry, every chemical seeks its affin- 
ity; and when this is found, a certain amount of force becomes 
dynamically extinct, that is, incapable of producing sensible 
motion. Toa great extent this has been done already. The 
ocean is a vast bed of hydrogen ashes. The crust of the earth 
is made up of oxides, chlorides, sulphides, ete., in all of which 
chemical affinity has established equilibrium, and sunk to rest 
It might be said that in reaching this condition an equivalent 
amount of force was released, since chemical combination is 
always attended by the emission of heat. But the principle of 
the persistence of force forbids such an assumption. For if 
they released an equivalent amount of force, their whole power 
would have been expended in such release, and there would be 
no force left to hold the chemicals in combination. But they 
are held together by a force with which no mechanical power 
can come into comparison. Professor Tyndall, speaking of the 
mechanical equivalent of the power developed in combining 
oxygen and hydrogen to form water, says : 

“T have seen the wild stone-avalanches of the Alps smoke and thunder down 
the declivities with a vehemence almost sufficient to stun the observer. I have 
also seen snow flakes descending so gently as not to hurt the fragile spangles of 
which they were composed; yet to produce, from aqueous vapor, a quantity of 
that tender material which a child could carry, demands the exertion of an energy 
competent to gather up the shattered blocks of the largest stone-avalanche I have 
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ever seen, and hurl them to twice the height from which they fell."—({Heat as 
Mode of Motion, p. 164.) 

Such is the power that must be overcome in raising a few 
pounds of snow to the gaseous condition. How inconceivable 
then the power that lies dead in the waters of the ocean and 
the crust of the earth. But why dead? Because, by the prin- 
ciple of persistence of force, to release these affinities from 
equilibrium, would require the equilibration of an equal amount 
of force. An equal amount indeed could not release them ; 
for, the combination representing a certain force, a new and 
equal force would already be in equilitrium with it; and no 
motion could result. These forces, then, when once in equili- 
brium, are like a strong man bound, and cannot be released, 
except by a stronger than they. Hence, as, whenever one 
force is released, another must go into bondage, every equili- 
brated force is a direct subtraction from the working power of 
the whole. It is not, indeed, dead, but sleeping; and is lost to 
the dunamis of the universe. 

What must the end be? What must be the final result of 
this constant equilibration of chemical and electric affinities; 
together with the incalculable loss of force by the radiation of 
heat? The goal is evident. Nature hastens to her grave. 
Heat fails. The warring electricities lie at last, slain of each 
other. Affinity is satisfied; and then, no light, no heat, no life, 
no motion; the end is death and darkness. The dream of 
Byron was, in very truth, “not all a dream.” 

" The world was void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump. 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless, 
A lump of death, a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still, 
And nothing stirred within their sileat depths. 
% * * * * 


The waves were dead, the tides were in their grave, 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before, 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 

And the clouds perished.” 


Many of the most eminent scientific men hold a theory simi- 
lar to this. Some, however, while admitting that such a con- 
dition will be reached, insist that it will be only temporary. 
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For not only the earth with its hills, called everlasting, but the 
heavens themselves, grow old; and the great star-clock is run- 
ning down. Both from reasoning and observation the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that planets must finally reach their prima- 
ries; and the primaries themselves must rush together. In such 
collision great heat wili be developed, and the nebulous condi- 
tion regained. Then the freed forces begin their round of 
development and decay over again; and so on forever. 

Of this position it may be said, 

1. It denies the unity of the forces; for if gravity is really 
one with the other forces, then the previous considerations 
prove that the working power of the universe is lessening, and 
must at last reduce to zero. 

2. It assumes the creation of force. For it teaches that grav- 
itation, after having produced an indefinite amount of force, is 
still as strong as ever. 

8. It assumes that the force lost by radiated heat is, in some 
way, to be made up; which cannot be without a creation of 
force. 

These considerations, then, prove that material forces, if 
there be such, cannot be eternal in their working. If such are 
the only forces of the universe, in infinite past time they must 
have run down, and come to rest. The conclusion, then, can- 
not be avoided, that a self-determining force, that is, mind, voli- 
tion, alone renders the universe possible. 

But the active forces of the universe do not inhere in mat- 
ter. Take gravitation as the great force of nature; it codrdin- 
ates matter, but is not a force of matter. This is evident from 
an examination of the leading article in a scientific creed, the 
impossibility of creating force. The attraction of a mass is but 
the sum of attractions of the atoms; and hence, if gravitation 
inheres in matter at all, it must be in the individual atoms 
Suppose then, that the force of attraction is inherent in the 
atom; the atom is constantly exerting, and hence constantly 
expanding force. Now, either the atom is originating power, 
that is, creating it; or it is losing it. The first supposition is at 
variance with the most elementary scientific ideas; and the sec- 
ond is scarcely less so. But, if it is losing power, unless the 
atom contains an infinite store of force, a supposition too ire 
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tional to be entertained, a finite time would be sufficient to 
reduce its attraction to zero; and now, there ought to be no 
gravitation. Gravitation then cannot be the force of the atom, 
and we must conclude that there is a power in matter which is 
not of matter; that this universal force of attraction, the bond 
of the material universe, is not a force of that universe. But of 
what then is ita force? For force must inhere in something. 
Pure force is a pure abstraction, a nonentity ; just as pure will, 
or pure thought, apart from a being who wills, or thinks, has 
no meaning and no existence. The conception of force, which 
many scientific writers seem to have formed, represents, when 
analyzed, only a highly rarefied form of matter; but this is no 
more the true conception of force, than a very thin gas is the 
true image of a soul. Force is power, but whose power? A 
force inhering in matter is intelligible; a force inhering in 
spirit is also intelligible; but a force inhering in nothing is 
utter nonsense. Force, no more than thought, can be conceived 
of as floating free. Admitted scientific dogmas, then, enforce 
the admission of an extra material force, codrdinating the mat- 
ter of the universe; and reason is forced by its own law to 
affirm a Spiritual Being, to whom that force belongs. Here we 
come again to the same conclusion as before; a Spiritual Being 
alone renders the universe possible. 

Thus by a dialectical examination of the scientific doctrines 
of the unity and persistence of force, and the impossibility of 
creating force, we have found, that, when thoroughly analyzed, 
they lead to God. If these doctrines be true, God is as much 
the absolute, and necessary postulate of science, as He is of 
religion. We care not whether they be true or false. If 
science is false, its atheistic teachings are worthless; if it is 
true, they are condemned out of its own mouth. 

We allowed the atheist to conjure with material forces, but 
proved that they can never do the work of God. We close 
the discussion by showing that he has no warrant for believing 
in material force at all; that this force, with which he conjures 
80 mightily, means a great deal more than he admits; or it 
means nothing. The great medicine-man’s charm has been 
stolen by him; it must be restored to its rightful owners. 

It is the glory of science to be inductive ; it deals only with 
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observed facts. The miserable metaphysician, with his pack 
of moonshine fancies, is an abomination to your genuine scien- 
tist, who prides himself on standing on the sure footing of 
observation and experience. But then, likethe good man, who 
talked prose all his life without knowing it, he is forever deal- 
ing with poor metaphysics ; and fancies that he is dealing only 
with observed facts. Who ever observed a force? Is that an 
inductive fact? 

The moon is seen to go around the earth, and the earth 
around the sun; but is any force seen impelling them? A 
stone falls to the ground ; observation can detect this; but the 
keenest observation cannot detect any force drawing it. In 
every case the idea of force is something added to the observa- 
tion. Where, then, do we get it? It is one of the original 
conceptions of the mind, a part of its a priori furniture. It is 
carried into nature by the observing mind, not derived from it. 
And yet hyperphysical, and metaphysical, as this conception 
is, it is indispensable to the explanation of nature. Some of 
the more rigorous Baconians, as Comte and Mill, have attempted 
to exclude the conception, as without warrant. But it is curi- 
ous to note the logical inconsequence into which they are con- 
stantly betrayed. This has already been illustrated in the case 
of Comte, by reference to his doctrine of gravitation ; which 
he first, in order to be “ positive,” denounces as an abstraction ; 
and then, to be atheistic, makes a real force capable of displac- 
ing God. Mr. Mill fills half of his Logic with attempts to 
prove that there is no active power in matter; and then, in a 
chapter on fallacies, he insists, not only that matter can act, 
but that it can act through absolutely void space, and without 
any media whatever. To deny this, he says, is sufficient to 
convict one of mental incompetency. This logic has, at least, 
the merit of impartiality. Like the beast of Daniel's vision, it 
pushes equally in all directions; or, like a penny with two 
heads and no tail, it always falls lucky side up. Mill vs. Mill 
might be made a very interesting case. 

But, if physics must have this metaphysical idea, it is im- 
portant to know exactly what is contained in it. Now force is 
directly known by us, only as the result or expression of our 
volitions. Not gravitation, nor electricity, nor magnetism, nor 
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chemical affinity, but will, is the typical idea of force. The 
conception is born in the mind, and born of our conscious effort. 
Regiment after regiment of phenomena might sweep by us in 
time-succession, but could never give birth to the idea of 
power. Will, then, is the sum-total of the dynamic idea; it 
either stands for that, or for nothing. The only force we 
know directly, is dependent upon our wills; and any forces 
which we assume to exist externally, can be known only by 
assimilating them to this, Indeed, they cannot be rationally 
afirmed without assimilating them to this ; for what propriety 
is there in affirming the existence of something in matter, which 
the keenest observation cannot detect, and which is totally 
unlike anything of which we can form a conception? You, 
who object, admit that matter cannot move itself; you express 
the fact in the law of inertia, and consider this an axiomatic 
truth; yet, while it has no power to move itself, you insist 
that it is able to move everything else. One free atom cannot 
move itself, neither can another; this is the law of inertia; but 
each can move the other, and between them both can get under 
way. The two positions seem hardly compatible. The sum 
is this. It is competent for science to reject this idea of force, 
if it chooses; but if it accepts it, it must be in its simplicity. 
The idea cannot be taken, and clipped, like a stolen horse, to 
prevent recognition. Hither, then, science must restrict itself 
to a lifeless registration of coéxistence and sequence, assuming 
no tie nor dependence between facts, and denying the existence 
of power, either in nature or behind it; or else, it must admit 
that this universal force, said to underlie the phenomenal uni- 
verse, is the direct, or indirect, manifestation of the Ever- 
Living Will. One force, one will, as the foundation of the 
universe, is the conclusion that emerges here. 

Every one acquainted with the history of metaphysics, will 
at once perceive that the argument reducing all force to a de- 
pendence upon will is identical in principle with that of Hume 
against physical causation. For a long time that argument was 
deemed atheistic; Hume himself thought so. But, as Dr. 
Thomas Brown, who afterward elaborated the argument, 
acutely observed, it is the truly Theistic one. For, denying 
physical causation, the only alternative is that moral or voli- 
tional causation of which we are directly conscious. It was 
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the false alternative of physical causation, or none, that gave it 
its atheistic aspect, and made it apparently so repugnant to the 
laws of thought. 

In the early time, every phenomenon was viewed as a mani- 
festation of will, But the- phenomena were varied, and a will 
was assumed for every phenomenon. The principle was right, 
but the application was most pernicious. Science came, and 
discrediting the fact of many wills by the unity it began to 
trace, substituted impersonal forces for the personal ‘agents of 
the earlier superstition. This was a necessary step, though not 
itself the truth. Still the forces were many; different classes 
of phenomena, requiring a separate power for each. But the 
sharpness cf division began at length to fade, and the frontiers 
of each department became debatable ground. What if these 
various forces should be one! So it proved. At last science 
announced that force is the real Proteus, infinite in his dis- 
guises, but yet forever the same. Scientific polytheism has 
received its deathblow. If there be a God, the demonstration 
is absolute that He is One. But is there a God? Cannot this 
force administer itself? A dialectical examination of the 
doctrine of an impersonal force proves it an irrationality, and 
reduces this one force either to nothing, or to dependence on 
the Divine Will. The circle is complete. The men of the 
primitive time looked upon the universe as instinct with will; 
and we return again to that early doctrine, but with a trans- 
figured, a glorified interpretation. 

Thus by three different roads we have reached identical con- 
clusions: a Self-determining Force, or Free Mind ; a Spiritual 
Being; an Ever-Living Will; alone render the universe possi- 
ble. God is, not the probable, but the absolute necessity of 
science, as well as of religion. Back of all material powers 
must be placed the primal force, whose throne no secondary 

wer can ever usurp. This is the only proposition we care to 
establish. Then let matter work ; it works only with borrowed 
power. Extend the reign of the laws throughout all space and 
time; they are still the servants of God. Let “creation by 
law” be established, it is still His work. Tennyson’s beauti- 
ful lines deserve a second quotation . 


“ God is law, say the wise, O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law, the thunder is still His voice.” 
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Articcxe IV.—THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL 
OBLIGATION. 


THE foundation of moral obligation is one of the points in 
moral science where philosophers have always differed. These 
differences have greatly weakened the practical power of moral 
ideas, and strengthened the hostile position of opposers to truth. 

Obligation has its peculiar characteristics. . It can be clearly 
stated and accurately defined as a fact in human experience, 
Not, however, as some affirm, by synonymous terms merely. 
As a state of being obligated, it is a movement in the sensi- 
bility, a feeling preceded by a judgment of the intellect. This 
prior judgment is a pure decision of the reason, which affirms 
that the choice we feel obligated to make, or the course of 
action to pursue, is the right thing to be done—that which is 
fitted to secure the end. The feeling which we call obligation 
is a necessary consequent upon this judgment, and is a move- 
ment in the sensibility, under certain conditions, and, as the 
feeling of obligation simply, is well known to all. It is pecu- 
liar to itself, having characteristics which distinguish it from all 
others within the experiences of moral beings. It is wholly 
unlike the feeling of mere awakened desire of pleasure, which 
pleads to be admitted and cherished. This feeling is of the 
nature of the imperative. It assumes the control of the will by 
authority. It demands admission to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. It gives the clearest intimations and the brightest 
promises of happiness when admitted and cherished, but a sad 
reverse of woe, if rejected. These are some of the characteris- 
ties of this feeling of obligation. It prescribes duty, something 
to be done, and when done the action is known by all to be 
right, and its rejection wrong. 

In seeking after the foundation of obligation, we enquire for 
the origin of this feeling. What is it that issues this impera- 
tive, which of itself assumes this high authority to bind the 
moral being to duty, and to hold him fast to blessedness or woe, 
on condition of being admitted or rejected? This is the point 
where philosophers diverge in their statements one from 
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another, some assigning one cause of this feeling as ultimate 
and some another. Apparently there is a wide difference 
among them on this fundamental point. Still this difference 
is more apparent than real: for nearly all the things affirmed 
by one to be true are admitted to be such by the others; ex- 
cept the single affirmation that the thing in question is the ulti- 
mate originating cause of obligation—is its foundation. 

What is that which in itself imposes obligation? We say in 
itself, and not by or through any representative. A rightful 
ruler is the source of authority. His will imposes duty on sub- 
jects. His minister or messenger who bears his commands is 
simply his representative, not the primary source of authority. 
So we seek not for the proximate representative, or any repre- 
sentative of the source of obligation, but for the ultimate source 
itself, that which in and by its own nature imposes it. 

By some the free moral being with all his known faculties, or 
the power of free choice simply, is made the foundation of obli- 
gation. The thing intended by this affirmation is true, that 
there can be no obligation without a being capable of it; 
which is a condition of obligation, but nothing more. It gives 
no rational account of the foundation of duty. Our inquiry is 
for the ultimate reason for the existence of this feeling in the 
minds of moral beings, admitting such beings to be in existence 
with all their acknowledged capacities to feel obligation. What 
is it that comes down with this peculiar imperative on such 
beings ? 

The nature or fitness of things is assigned by other philoso- 
phers as the ground of obligation; and not without some 
measure of truth in it All things have their peculiar nature 
and fitness one to another. That which imposes obligation has 
a nature which fits it to do this. So too the moral being on 
whom this force is exerted has a nature fitting him to be thus 
moved. These are fitnesses of things as God made them. But 
to ascertain the ultimate ground of obligation we should be 
shown what these things are, that we may examine them, to 
know whether their nature really fits them to be or to do what 
is claimed for them. Many things may have a nature fitting 
them to impose obligation, or fitting them to be the necessary 
elements of its existence. A physician is summoned to attend 
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asick and suffering patient—he has an able-bodied horse fitted, 
if rightly guided, to bring him to the side of his patient. The 
nature of the horse may be in these circumstances as valuable 
as the life of the man. The physician is obligated to go, and 
the horse is a necessary means to the existence of this obliga- 
tion, but does the horse impose it? Again, the skill of the 
physician is necessary to the existence of this obligation. But 
this skill no more imposes obligation than the horse, one being 
as necessary to its existence as the other; but the welfare of the 
patient, his valuable life to be saved, or his sufferings to be 
relieved constitutes the good which binds to duty. 

It is also asserted that there is a necessity to the performance 
of certain actions which has a binding influence. This is very 
true; but what is this necessity? and what is the ultimate 
ground of it? What object creates it? Is it such as to origi- 
nate obligation? These are important questions, and must 
have an answer, before the ground of obligation is reached. 

By others it is affirmed that right is the basis of obligation, 
an abstract idea which no one can define; and that right must 
be chosen for the sake of the right. This is using words with- 
out any definite ideas, except the popular one that a thing 
must be done because it is duty, which is begging the whole 
question at issue. It is simply affirming that obligation is obli- 
gation, or duty is right, and therefore must be yielded to. But 
we wish to know what is right, and what makes it so, as an 
ultimate end or object; then we shall have reached something 
definite; but this theory spends itself in words only. 

Next comes the theory of worthiness of being ;—spiritual 
worthiness claiming to be the source of obligation. If by this 
be meant the natural capabilities of moral beings, then it will 
be admitted by all that these capabilities are fitted for high 
and worthy ends which stamp them with dignity, and that 
every moral being is obligated to act in accordance with these 
fitnesses and to choose the ends which will meet these demands. 
These high and worthy capabilities are sure finger marks that 
point the way to the end which, when properly studied, will 
give the law of his being. There is really no difference of 
opinion here among philosophers. But what are the ends 
which meet and satisfy these fitnesses? This is the very. ques- 
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ticn to be settled, and no answer to our inquiry is obtained till 
it is settled. But the authors of this theory contribute little 
toward settling it. These capabilities, elevated as they may be, 
are only necessary conditions or faculties fitted to some worthy 
ends, and cannot of themselves furnish the ultimate ground of 
obligation. Besides, these capabilities are fitted to act differ- 
ently under different circumstances and in varying relations; 
but what we seek is some ultimate end which will bind the 
moral being under all circumstances and in all relations. 
Nothing else will give the ultimate rule of duty or unfold the 
ground of obligation. To say that we are bound to act worthy 
of these high powers in accordance with the law they dictate, 
is simply affirming the truism that we are bound to meet obli- 
gation. Again, to say that I am bound to act so as “ to stand 
in my own sight as worthy of my own spiritual approbation,” 
is simply affirming a truism in another form, viz: that I am 
bound to obey the dictates of my conscience. For my own 
spiritual approbation can be nothing but conscience approving 
my action. This gives no ground of obligation. Similar to 
this system of spiritual worthiness is that propounded by Jouf- 
froy, that order is the chief good. “ Universal order,” he tells 
us, “is the accomplishment of all particular destinies,” but the 
destiny of a moral being can only mean the ultimate end for 
which he was made. This end, whatever it may be, is the abso- 
lute good and not the “order” or peculiar fitness found in all 
beings pointing out the way and leading to the end. This is 
good only as a means to the end. But what is the end? 

What then is the foundation of moral obligation? We an- 
swer unhesitatingly, the highest good, by which we mean the 
highest happiness. 

In physics the only two things about which our investiga- 
tions are employed are matter and force; force inherent in mat- 
ter, subjective to it, and force without. In like manner in our 
investigations of morals we treat of free moral beings and of 
the forces which move them. These forces are good and evil, 
happiness and misery pure and absolute, the one attractive, the 
other repellent. They both may truly be said to impose obli- 
gation; the one to secure and promote it, and the other to 
avoid or remove it. But as misery is a destruction of happi- 
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ness, or the production of its opposite, the source and founda- 
tion of obligation may be accurately described as the highest 
good, the diminution or removal of evil being always a rela- 
tive good. We propose to establish this proposition, if possible, 
beyond any reasonable doubt. 

The first argument which we adduce in support of this 
proposition is this universally admitted fact, that happiness is 
good, the only good per se. 

Happiness wherever found is good, the only absolute good. 
This is a simple and universal idea, revealed in every one’s 
sensibility, and is an axiom in moral reasoning. How can all 
men thus unite in giving to happiness the name of good, unless 
there is in it this binding force? Do not all recognize the fact, 
that the free moral being is bound to secure the good? A 
modified form of this argument, yet the same in essence, is the 
fact that the highest happiness always imposes obligation. 
There is no necessity of adding “of the greatest number,” for 
the highest happiness involves that of the greatest number. It 
has been found in the experience of every one that two or more 
objects of good—each one seen to contribute a measure of 
happiness to himself or to others, are presented to his choice— 
where one only can be secured by him, but either may. The 
intelligence reveals the fact that one of several conflicting ob- 
jects is the highest good, fitted to secure the greatest amount of 
blessedness. This one is found to impose obligation—draws 
the moral being to itself, binds him to secure it to the rejection 
of the others. This one alone possesses the authority of the 
imperative. The others have no such binding force. They 
are so far as creating obligation is concerned as if they had no 
existence. We need not affirm that this is the experience of all 
moral beings. It is a fact universally recognized in the con- 
sciousness of men. But how is this universal fact to be ac- 
counted for? In the case supposed, there is no essential 
difference in the objects presented except this, that this one 
gathers into itself, or appears to, the highest happiness) Why 
then does this invariably impose obligation? and so completely 
that the choice of either one of the others inevitably rouses con- 
science to pass condemnation? Why does the choice of this 
inferior good always degrade the being who makes it? as is 
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evinced by the ever downward and degrading course of the 
miser and the sensualist? Why does it render these inferior 
objects, otherwise good in themselves, to be clespised, so that 
the very name of happiness gets the stamp of degradation and 
is often excluded as an element from the system of ethics? 
Why is all this, except that the highest good is sacrificed. 
With these facts before us it is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that happiness the absolute good is the imposing power, 
the ground of obligation, and the choice of it by the moral 
being the thing to which he is bound; thus giving clearly and 
decisively the choice of the highest good as the ultimate rule 
of action. 

A further modification of this argument is found in the obli- 
gations imposed on individuals by their own personal happiness. 
There is a large class of obligations felt by every one which 
are imposed by a view of his own happiness simply, having no 
relation whatever to the welfare of others. Take as an illustra- 
tion a young man alone in the world, with no family relatives 
dependent upon him—none in any way to be affected by his 
conduct Place him if you please upon a desolate island and 
take from him all hope of escape, and banish from bis mind the 
belief of a Supreme Being. Now is he free from all obliga 
tion? Can he help feeling it? His life is a good to him 
even-in this lonely condition. He values it and necessarily 
feels an obligation to preserve it. He cannot avoid feeling s 
sense of guilt if he were to determine deliberately to take his 
own life. And whence comes this feeling of obligation? He 
knows that in this life, lonely as it is, there is wrapped ups 
measure of happiness which by the continuance of his life he 
may secure and which he is not at liberty to sacrifice. This is 
the thing, and the only thing which imposes obligation to pre- 
serve his life. 

We will still further suppose that two courses of action are 
open to him, one of them is the possible course of civilized 
refinement. Tio some extent he finds himself able by fore 
thought and vigorous effort to surround himself with objects 
of taste by a culture of nature and with some enlarged comforts 

of living. He is also able by a study of his own being and by 
a study of nature around him to secure the enjoyment of men- 
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tal effort and of the acquisition of knowledge. The other 
course is simply that of lazy existence, to eat, drink, and sleep 
like the brutes around him. The former course is seen to con- 
tribute much more than the other to his personal happiness. 
In these conditions with no belief of a future state of existence 
he will still feel obligation, of a low degree it may be, but it is 
positive obligation, to adopt the course in which it is known the 
highest happiness is found. This binds him to itself and to the 
rejection of the other. These are not merely prudential courses 
of action, either of which he is of equal liberty to pursue. The - 
highest good seen or apprehended, though temporary, has in it 
the binding force. It imposes obligation. This is the nature 
of happiness brought to the individual being under such con- 
ditions. Thus it is that any moral being becomes a law unto 
himself; is under law to himself and growing out of himself, 
has its basis in the happiness of which his being is capable. 

Thus, too, when this lonely person comes in contact with 
mere animals; sentient creatures, capable of a low degree of 
enjoyment, obligation is imposed upon him. Why is it that 
he most certainly, unless hardened by disregard, feels obligation 
not wantonly to sacrifice their lives, nor needlessly torture them ? 
And why is it that all feeling of obligation is removed, and life 
is sacrificed without any sense of wrong when the higher good 
of himself, or of others demand it? Here is obligation meas- 
ured and conditioned by happiness merely, and that of the low- 
est order. 

A second argument in support of our proposition is drawn 
from the known origin of the idea of obligation. In the belief 
of some this idea is either innate or comes into being nobody 
knows how, without cause—without circumstances or condi- 
tions, only that it is found in the mind and universally known. 
It is not surprising that such should fail to define obligation, 
or to seek for it any solid foundation. Still the origin of this 
idea can be analyzed, accurately traced, and satisfactorily 
deseribed. Let then any thinking free being, however young— 
80 young as never before to have experienced the feeling of 
obligation—find now the happiness of his brother, or sister, his 
father or mother, or any one coming distinctly in his view— 
while the happiness of no other person is known to conflict with 
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this. It is simply the good, the enjoyment of his relative or 
associate that is now presented. It is the highest good there. 
fore now to be secured. He knows that it is within his power 
to make that friend happy. This happiness is solely dependent 
on his choice to secure it. What follows? The feeling of obli- 
gation binding upon him to do the thing that will make this 
friend happy. This feeling follows necessarily on the first 
coming together of these three conditions: the happiness to be 
secured ; the highest and best apprehended at the time: and 
which is known to be within his power to secure. The feeling 
of obligation can in no manner be avoided under these condi- 
tions. This is the origin in every case of the idea of obligation. 
Universal consciousness affirms this. Now what originates this 
feeling and consequently the idea of obligation in the mind of 
this youth? We say it is the good presented—the happiness 
to be secured. Nothing else does it, nothing else can do it 
Substitute any other object not involving happiness, something 
to be obtained by choice while all the other conditions remain, 
and no feeling of obligation would arise in the mind, unless 
there is something that stands as the representative of happiness. 
This may do it, which brings us to the 

Third argument in support of this proposition. This is the 
obligation which is imposed by representative objects of good. 
These are usually called relative good, being good only as they 
are the means of happiness. In the argument just closed, hap- 
piness is intuitively seen—directly presented, and obligation is 
immediately affirmed by the intuitive conscience. But not 
so with these representative objects. They are seen to be means 
of happiness by a process of reasoning only, more or less ex- 
tended. In some cases the process is very slight, so slight that 
they are invested with the characteristic of relative good almost 
by intuition. We will take the felt obligation to speak the truth. 
It may be a question whether this particular obligation is uni- 
versally felt. It is however so common—so nearly universal, 
that many philosophers affirm with confidence that this is an in- 
stance of obligation based on abstract right—right seen by a moral 
faculty or sense unconnected with happiness imposing the obli- 
gation or constituting it right. Now in reply we say that this 
statement is unphilosophical. It is made without any proof 
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that the obligation to speak the truth is universal, and without 
any attempt to show that no object of good exists, either intui- 
tively seen, or by reason obtained, to create the obligation so 
as to render it nearly universal. That this obligation to speak 
the truth is not quite universal, is clearly proved by the fact 
that some at least have maintained the duty as well as the right 
to utter falsehoods. While others have maintained that truth 
should be spoken when and only when the generic principle of 
benevolence is seen to require it. Now without assenting fully 
to either of these opinions, we affirm that the utterance of truth 
contributes to the good and this gives the obligation. Hence 
the generic principle of benevolence requires the observance of 
this general law—and not merely that truth is to be spoken 
only when the moral being apprehends by other evidence than 
the law itself, that the general welfare requires it. This general 
law or obligation to speak the truth is not reached in its wide 
extension at once by the young mind or by any mind without 
a process of reasoning concluding with a judgment; but in its 
specified and particular obligation it is obtained by the simplest 
process of reasoning imaginable, so simple that it is well nigh 
intuition. So soon as any one, however young, comes to know 
what the speaking of truth is in distinction from falsehood—he 
isso made—such is his nature that he will have a pleasurable 
happy feeling in view of the one and the opposite feeling in 
view of the other. This as well as many other moral ideas 
reveal themselves in the sensibility as truly and perhaps as fully 
as objects of beauty or their opposites. This feeling is at once 
transferred to others as belonging to their experiences as well 
ashisown. He knows without a word of teaching, except by 
his own experience, that his mother whose happiness he has 
learned to value will be pleased and made happy by his utter- 
ance of truth, and be pained by his utterance of falsehood ; and 
he comes speedily to feel the obligation to speak the truth in 
&general sense, and this obligation is thus traced directly to 
happiness as its foundation, both in the simple and generic 
forms. The speaking of truth becomes the representative of 
happiness, the necessary means of securing it. But the means; 
the bare utterance of truth is not the foundation of the obliga- 
tion, separate from its relations to the good of himself and 
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others. It is the inherent and necessary relation of truth to 
happiness that gives it any value or any motive power over 
any being. It has, it is true, a nature or tendency peculiar to 
itself, which is only the fitting condition; but it is the good 
inseparably connected with it which imparts its value and 
imposes the obligation, and is therefore the ground of it. If 
any thing else in its stead would secure the good results it 
would at once be invested with value, and become obligatory 
asameans. These representative objects are called good. All 
unite in giving to many of them without hesitation this appella- 
tion of good. By some they are declared to be good in them- 
selves. But this is only where they have, or are believed to 
have, inherent qualities, essential natures, which in their gen- 
eral relations impart to them tendencies to good. In respect 
to all these representative objects, a process of reason is neces- 
sary, more or less extensive, to apprehend and determine these 
essential natures. In most minds this process has been gone 
through with and the tendencies of most of them to some end 
have been settled. And thus these representatives come to be 
regarded by many, as themselves the foundation of obligation. 
All minds and moral natures have been more or less familiar 
with them. Now we ask, what is the end which stamps these 
representative objects with the impress of good? And here 
we appeal to the consciousness of men. We do not propose 
to settle this question by mere assertion, but by facts recognized 
by general consciousness. We do not hesitate to affirm that 
these facts point directly to the highest good, the happiness or 
welfare of being in general. It is a tendency to this one thing, 
the absolute good, which determines this question and gives 
to these objects the impress of good) Universal consciousness 
recognizes the highest good to be the impressing power, thus 
imposing obligation. What other thing is ever recognized as 
giving these objects the stamp of good? Is there any thing 
else in the wide range of thought, not having this apprehended 
tendency to this ultimate end the highest blessedness, which is 
universally pronounced good and imposes obligation ? 

It is said that tendencies to the right are universally called 
good. This is admitted. But right is itself only a representa 
tive term. It is not itself the ultimate end, not even an object 
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with tendencies to good. It is only or at best the ultimate 
rulé of duty—made so only because it leads directly to the 
highest blessedness. This is but another confirmation of the 
truth of our proposition—that the highest happiness imposes 
obligation, and lies at the basis of every rule of right. It is 
plausibly affirmed, however, that happiness or absolute good 
is only the invariable result of the performance of duty—but 
is not the ground of obligation, that duty gives happiness and 
not happiness duty. Now this admitted invariable result, 
happiness, proves tendency of duty performed to secure happi- 
ness, and establishes the attractive force of that one thing called 
happiness imposing on the moral being obligation as truly as 
the falling of an apple to the earth or any other unsupported 
material substance proves the existence of the gravitating force 
in nature. The tendency is admitted—the binding force there- 
fore lies in the thing. 

Another illustration of the truth of our proposition, is found 
in the changeable nature of these representative objects of good. 
Not being themselves absolute good, circumstances often change 
their representative character in the mind, sometimes being obli- 
gatory and at other times not. So long as happiness or the 
highest general good continues to result from them, or is be- 
lieved to do so, so long they are found invariably to impose 
obligation; but the instant they are seen to fail to do this, the 
obligation ceases to be imposed. As an illustration of this 
change take the civil government, presided over and directed 
by a single head; it is believed to contribute to the highest 
welfare of its subjects. The rights of all, even of the humblest, 
are supposed to be scrupulously guarded and protected by this 
single arm of power. Measures are devised and vigorously 
pushed, in which the highest interests of subjects are clearly 
involved and general prosperity flows on in a steady stream. 
The good intention of the sovereign is undoubted. This gov- 
ernment is felt. It gains the conscious approval of men at 
home and abroad. It binds subjects to duty. Loyalty springs 
up in their hearts spontaneously and lives are cheerfully offered 
in its defense. The form of government is now regarded of 
little account, so long as the end, the highest welfare of subjects 
is secured. But let these results be changed; let rights be 
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left unprotected, and the best interest of the whole become neg- 
lected and sacrificed, and the good intention of the sovereign 
converted into that of self-aggrandizement, and what becomes 
of the feeling of obligation to sustain him? Loyalty has fled, 
And instead of offering lives to support his government his 
subjects rise en masse, moved by a sense of duty, and hurl 
down this ruling head from his high position. Here the mighty 
moving force which once sustained and now overturns this 
government is the welfare, the highest happiness of its subjects, 
These facts are fully recognized in every one’s consciousness 
which is proof beyond a question that in the law of human con- 
sciousness the highest happiness is the ultimate ground of obli- 
gation. Again where there is doubt concerning the appropriate 
tendencies of two or more objects, what is found to be the testi- 
mony of consciousness? When no clearly apprehended balance 
of evidence is found in favor of either, no obligation is felt; 
but so soon as evidence in the reason clearly preponderates in 
favor of one above the other in this simple respect of tending 
to secure happiness—then obligation is invariably felt if action 
is at once demanded, which still further confirms our propo- 
sition. 

Another form of representation nearly allied to that just 
treated is where mere words or forms of statement are used to 
represent obligation. They are not like those already dwelt 
upon which are seen to be the necessary means of producing 
happiness, but they are mere abstract forms representing obli- 
gation. They are such words as right, ought, duty, virtue, 
holiness, and the like. Many have maintained that these words 
convey to the mind the idea of abstract right, a necessary and 
universal idea; when the fact is they are simply synonyms of 
the idea of obligation. The whole meaning of such words is 
exhausted when we say that the thing described by them is 
obligatory. When it is asked, must not this thing or that thing 
be done because it is right? Must not God be loved and 
obeyed because it is right? The answer must always be, Yes. 
That is, it should be done because it is obligatory. But this 
answer does not even approach to an explanation, or a state 
ment of the foundation of obligation. Nor does it in the slight 
est degree invalidate the doctrine that happiness is the founds 
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tion. For a binding force should be found for the things 
represented by these abstract statements—something which 
renders them obligatory. This thing, when found, will show 
itself to be the highest good. These words are used as repre- 
sentatives of obligation in order to meet a necessity. That 
necessity arises when finite beings cannot trace the tendencies 
of different courses of action, between which they are obliged 
to choose. In such cases they must act by the light of others 
who are believed to know. These words become the necessary 
representatives of their ideas of obligation, and are used to com- 
municate these ideas to others. Such is the case with children. 
The very first idea of duty or obligation is probably obtained 
by the child from the parent—from his expressed pleasure or 
displeasure. The idea of ought, duty, or obligation, is planted 
in the mind of the child by the very words, looks, or gestures, 
of the parent. These representative words become the decisive 
expressions of authority—of the pleasure of the parent, and 
furnish to the child the highest evidence in the circumstances 
of what is obligatory. He takes these representative expres- 
sions of the parent as law for him, as he should do. But these 
statements themselves have in them no binding force. Back of 
them there must be an objective reality, a foundation of some 
kind to sustaia the statement and to make the thing represented 
obligatory. Now what is this basis? We have philosophically 
accounted for nothing in obligation till we have reached this 
basis, and we only deceive ourselves by supposing we have, in 
the use of these terms, synonyms of obligation. To test this 
basis, let it be distinctly made known to the child that the 
thing required by the parent is evil, does no good, contributes 
© no happiness, but produces positive misery, and the feeling 
of obligation vanishes so far as this particular requirement is 
concerned, even though it has been supported by authority 
which the child has been accustomed to regard as absolute. 
Repeated instances of such erroneous representation will soon 
destroy these authoritative expressions of obligation. The cus- 
tomary words may be used and fear may be awakened, but the 
feeling of obligation will be absent because the thing is seen 
not to be good. This seems to furnish proof that the basis 
lying back of these words representing obligation is the highest 
VOL, XXXI. 82 
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happiness. This process of reasoning is equally applicable to 
civil government. When its accustomed representative of obli- 
gation, though framed into the forms and sustained by the sol- 
emn sanctions of law, become generally known to be adverse to 
the best interests, the happiness of subjects, the obligation to 
sustain or to yield obedience to it vanishes, and the noble duty 
of loyalty to the government ceases. 

This line of argument is equally valid in its application to 
God and his government. That al! his moral creatures ought 
to love and obey him is admitted by all who believe in his 
infinite attributes. But the ought in this case is simply the 
expression of obligation—an abstract form. The basis of this 
obligation must be found in the being of God, and in the 
results of loving and obeying him. To test this basis let us 
take his justice, the severest attribute, perhaps, of his being; one 
which we are taught to revere, and also to love him for the 
exercise of it. We know and feel that this attribute is some- 
thing very different from mere good wishes for the pleasure or 
the happiness of his creatures irrespective of their character. 
Such an attribute could not be loved. Let it once be known 
that it is not based on the highest blessedness of himself and of 
his creatures, not dictated by his purpose to secure this good 
end, but tramples upon their welfare—and obligation to regard 
his justice ceases. His government becomes in the minds of 
loving subjects an oppressive tyranny. Even this sternest of 
attributes is entitled to be called just or right solely because of 
its tendencies to good. Thus we see that the highest good is 
at the basis of all obligation. It is the one idea that gives the 
should, the obligation, the duty. Dr. M’Cosh, on page 262 of 
“Tntuitions,” enquires, “ Why should I seek the happiness of 
any other being than myself? Why the happiness of a great 
number, or of the greatest number? Why the happiness of any 
one individual beyond the unit of self? Let the advocates of 
the happiness theory answer.” We do answer by saying that 
happiness is good, the only good per se wherever found ; and 
such being its essential nature, it imposes every obligation on 
moral beings both human and divine whenever the requisite 
conditions are present, whether the happiness be that of self or 
of others, of few or many. Thus correctly and thoroughly does 
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this theory account for every “ought,” every “should,” every 
“duty.” Nor do we “take refuge,” as Dr. M’Cosh says, “in a 
system against which our whole nature rebels,” nor “in a 
theory which says that we are not required to do more than 
look after our own gratification,” unless the Scripture promise 
of eternal life “rendered to them who by patient continuance 
in well doing seek for glory, honor, and immortality” be such 
gratification. 

The fourth argument in support of this doctrine is the forma- 
tion and operation of the generic obligation. By the generic 
obligation in the highest sense, we mean the obligation to 
choose the ultimate end of life which is imposed on all moral 
beings. That all should feel obligation to adopt and prosecute 
some end of their being is inseparable from their natures. 
They can no more be without this generic obligation revealed 
in the sensibility, than they can be without the feeling of obli- 
gation in a particular case. Every one has met this generic 
obligation in his conscious experiences. But the question here 
is, what is that ultimate end or object which originates this 
obligation, which summons every one with the highest author- 
ity to pursue it through the entire course of his being? Many 
generic obligations may be imposed for a long period of time, 
and then cease to be obligatcry by a change of circumstances. 
These though generic are not ultim&te. But what is that end 
which possesses an unchangeable binding force and imposes the 
ultimate obligation, which continues for time and eternity? 
The universal consciousness of men pronounces this to be the 
highest good ; the highest blessedness of himself and other sen- 
tient beings, the highest of which he, in the varying circum- 
stances of his being, will be able to secure. Good in the 
particular he has known, and felt the obligation to secure it. 
With equal distinctness has he known the general good the 
highest blessedness, depending upon his choice and pursuit of 
it, in the generic sense, and has felt the obligation thus to choose 
it Also when he has known himself to be destitute of this 
generic choice, his conscience has pronounced him a violator of 
Obligation. So too, whenever this generic choice has been 
formed or brought into renewed activity, his consciousness has 
fecognized the fact that the highest good was the thing chosen, 
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the end which imposed the obligation. Nothing else possesses 
this power of being the ultimate source of obligation. It is the 
one universal binding force either direct by its own intuitively 
seen value, or through some known representative. This is the 
universal ground of obligation, not only for creatures, but for 
the Creator. It gives the universal law of moral action, the 
law of love, binding on every moral being to seek and to 
secure the highest good or blessedness within the reach of his 
capabilities, This generic obligation is met in the only way in 
which it can be met, by a free choice of the end which imposes 
obligation. It is necessarily a generic choice, calling for 
specific subordinate volitions to secure the end ; and in meet- 
ing this highest generic obligation all other generic obligations 
are met. In this generic choice or the refusal of it lies all char- 
acter good or bad, holy or sinful, which is found nowhere else. 
Now this is the right thing to be done, the way to the ulti. 
mate end. It puts one in the attitude necessary to secure the 
end—controlling and directing all his powers and specific voli- 
tions to reach it; which constitutes it right or holy. It is a 
necessity that can in no manner be avoided, and the end be 
reached or obligation be met, and as such it has essential and 
necessary tendency to secure the end, as every choice of an end 
must have. This is order, but whether it shall be called means 
or not, is of no account so long as these controlling and direct- 
ing qualities and this unavoidable necessity are in it. Dr. 
Hopkins, on the 54th page of his “ Law of Love,” remarks : “This 
holiness is not a means of happiness, but the cause.” This is 
a statement the correctness of which the author will find it 
difficult to establish; we say this with all due deference to this 
eminent philosopher. The actions of voluntary beings are not 
causes, but effects. They are produced by the self-active 
being, who is properly termed the cause. But why call this 
right action, holiness? It is a choice and generic in its charac- 
ter, and like all other generic choices it has in it a tendency to 
secure its end. But this quality as choice merely, cannot con- 
stitute it holy ; for many generic choices may be formed, as is 
admitted, without approaching the character of holiness. Is 
not this quality of holiness stamped upon it by the end which 
is chosen, whatever that may be? If the highest happiness is 
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not the end, what is it? Dr. Hopkins fully admits that holi- 
ness is fitted to produce happiness, when he says, “that each 
new choice of God, both in augmenting his glory and increasing 
the good of others, augments the joy of those who have already 
thus chosen him” (page 57). ‘The happiness from this is no 
happening.” “It is the infallible outgrowth of our innermost 
being when we act according to our law. This with all joys of 
complacency in others or in ourselves incident to it is holy hap- 
piness, or blessedness. It is the happiness that comes from 
holy activity.” What language could more decisively describe 
tendency to blessedness? The infallible outgrowth as the 
limbs, leaves, and fruit of a tree, are its outgrowth. This ten- 
dency constitutes the act right and fixes its character. It should 
not be called means in the sense of mere things—in distinction 
from action; still it is not cause, but the work of the causing 
agent; and its whole vaiue lies in its essential nature, its ten- 
dency to reach its end, to secure that which is chosen, and thus 
becomes as valuable as the end itself. The ultimate end, there- 
fore, stamps its character. But what is its ultimate end? The 
ultimate good to be chosen? Dr. Hopkins, in his “Law of 
Love,” page 57, answers : “‘ Objectively God is his end and good ;” 
again, on page 58, he says, “‘ Whether we regard ourselves as 
active or passive, God is our good.” This seems to imply that 
God as a being to be loved, and his friendship to be enjoyed, 
in distinction from the good that he enjoys and produces, is to 
man at least the ultimate end of all obligation, the ultimate good. 
But can no obligation exist on the mind of any human being 
till he comes to have a knowledge of God, not only of existence 
but also of his friendship—a being to be loved? Is it not a 
fact that obligation is imposed on multitudes of our race who 
have no certain knowledge that there is a God, much less of 
his attributes? If so, what imposes this obligation, if God is 
the ultimate good? Is this choice of God as the chief good the 
only thing that constitutes holiness? This is not giving a phi- 
losophical statement of the ultimate and universal ground of 
obligation, that end which binds all moral beings, both creatures 
and Creator, as moral philosophy should do. The ultimate and 
Universal ground of obligation must be the same to all agents. 
If the creatures of God are like him, made in his image, then 
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the same ultimate ground of obligation exists for them as for 
him. But how can God as a being be the ultimate end to him- 
self? His happiness or his blessedness may be such an end as 
the Scriptures affirm. “For thy pleasure they are and were 
created.” But this is distinct from his being. The simple fact 
that he is a being of infinite natural attributes does not consti- 
tute him the chief good, nor any good at all. These attributes 
may be highly valued because of their fitness to produce good, 
to give existence to happiness in himself and in creatures. But 
they are also fitted to produce mischief—to work infinite woe, 
Why then is he the chief good? Is it because he is infinitely 
good himself, perfectly holy in character as well as infinite in 
attributes. But in what does his goodness or holiness consist? 
This question must be answered before we have reached the 
foundation of obligation. Universal consciousness answers as 
well as his works and declarations, in the voluntary production 
of good, of blessedness. In the production of happiness to him- 
self and to his creatures. Thus the divine holiness has its 
basis in happiness. With his infinite attributes controlled and 
directed by holiness, by a heart unchangeable to secure the 
highest good to all, to himself, and to creatures, He becomes 
the highest source of blessedness, and for this reason, and for 
this alone, can he be loved. This being true of him, it is 
sufficient to constitute him the chief good. But this obligation 
to love him is imposed upon creatures, not by his being simply 
—by his exalted attributes alone, but by the infinite blessed- 
ness which is wrapped up in his being, and flows out of it, so 
that the Infinite One becomes the chief good, the highest source 
of good, and receives the name of the good to all creatures, 
This, and this only, makes his will impose obligation on them. 
This is the highest proof that happiness is the ultimate good, 
that which imposes all obligation, even the obligation of holi- 
ness, and of obedience to God. But as objective good—good 
to be sought as an end, or to be enjoyed as such, God is not 
the only good. He is indeed the highest source of good—as 
compared with all others, the original source; but he has 
opened other sources of good beside himself, beings made in 
his own image who should be loved, whose happiness is an 
absolute good, and should be sought and promoted as well as 
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his. This, says Dr. Hopkins, is virtue, “the love of God and 
our neighbor as well as ourselves,” an accurate definition of all 
virtue. 

This analysis unfolds to us the truth that there is something 
back of mere being, both of the being of God and of creatures, 
which places upon beings the stamp of good; which gives to 
them all the value they possess. This is the blessedness they 
are capable of receiving and producing. This is the one ulti- 
mate and universal end to all, that which imposes duty on every 
one, high or low, created and uncreated. 

This ultimate end as we have found it to be is happiness, 
settled upon in the reason as the chief good; not the happiness 
of this or that individual, not necessarily, and only of the per- 
gon on whom the obligation rests, which is imposed by it, but 
wherever found under the necessary conditions to impose obli- 
gation to whomsoever it may come on that obligation being 
met, whether to friend orenemy. Indeed to secure it to a friend 
who can repay it by a like return may not be even virtuous, or 
if it is, may not bring to the acting being so large a subjective 
good as to procure the same for an enemy. This latter is the 
offspring of a pure love to the good of being in general, in 
adverse circumstances, with no hope of reward except the 
blessedness of doing it. This is Godlike. It isin a very im- 
portant sense the choice of good for its own sake, for what it is 
in itself, irrespective of any circumstances in which it may be 
found, or of any relations it may sustain, except the relation 
of being itself an object of further happiness which increases its 
value. It is therefore the simple force of what we call happi- 
ness, the highest happiness objectively seen which under all 
circumstances imposes obligation. This is the moving power. 

But the subjective movements in the sensibility of the objec- 
tive good, should be carefully and accurately distinguished 
from the objective good itself, and also from ordinary move- 
ments in the sensibility. Happiness itself objectively viewed 
is a force fitted to move the moral being, whether it is seen to 
be coming to him or to some one else. He is so made that he 
can not avoid the approving pleasurable feeling in view of it. 
The simple presentation of any object of good not only moves 
the sensibility, but awakens more or less desire for this good 
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to be put into actual existence unless repressed by a state of 
sin. But this movement in the sensibility does not constitute 
the objective motive—is not the thing to be chosen. It is not 
the motive power. It is the movement itself. It is often called 
the subjective motive, but it is only the result of the motive 
power. It is an essential, necessary, and involuntary condition 
of any choice, but never the thing chosen. Much of the lan- 
guage of Edwards seems to imply that these various and oppos- 
ing desires, moving or being moved, with greater or less 
strength, are the objects of choice, and that the will is deter- 
mined by the one of the greatest strength and can only be so 
determined. Many have interpreted Edwards as teaching that 
the movement of the sensibility which has the greatest strength 
fixes the choice by necessity; and hence they have charged 
him with teaching fatalism. Now it may be true that those 
particular objects of happiness which do not originate the feeling 
of obligation may lie together in the mind in greater or less 
strength of desire and be objects of the mind’s contemplation, 
and comparison, and judgment, and of choice, as mere subjec- 
tive good or present happiness) Indeed we are disposed to 
believe this to be a true account of them, for they are kindred 
one to another, all possessing similar qualities. They are all 
awakened desires for happiness ; personal happiness in different 
degrees. They are movements in the sensibility which may be 
compared and fix choice. They all lie mainly outside of the 
domain of reason, and consequently by some philosophers are 
called passions in distinction from good in the reason. But 
when the objective good comes to the mind under the three 
conditions requisite to impose obligation, the movement in the 
sensibility is peculiar. It is unlike any feeling or desire awak- 
ened by objects which do not impose obligation. There is 
doubtless more or less desire in all cases to meet the conditions 
of the obligation and to secure, not only the good thus pre- 
sented, but also the satisfaction, the blessedness it will bring. 
This satisfaction is known to be real, solid, seen in the reason 
to be the best thing, and is a subjective motive and a condition 
of choice. There can be no choice without it. But this feeling 
of obligation is peculiar to itself, unlike all the movements of 
desire produced by happiness which does not impose obligation. 
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It has the imperative in it which no other movements in the 
sensibility have, and as such it precludes or forbids a compari- 
son with a view of an exchange of the one for the other, as is 
true of other desires: Its commanding force is simply to be 
yielded to, or rejected. This is the alternative. There is no 
comparison of the greater or the less formed in the mind. 
When rejected by the voluntary being, there is undoubtedly 
some object, some awakened desire which secures the rejection ; 
but it is wholly unlike this imperative, and can not be com- 
pared with it as greater or less. When this imperative is yielded 
to, and obligation fully met, the resultant is a high degree of 
satisfaction, an exalted blessedness. But it is peculiar to itself, 
unlike the result of yielding to other movements of the sensi- 
bility. It brings complacency in character an attendant upon 
conscious right action in one’s self or in others, a feeling of 
blessedness both in degree and kind which no other voluntary 
action ever produced. So that there is indeed some valid 
reason for calling it as Dr. Hopkins does, “ holy happiness” 
—the result of meeting the generic obligation; a blessedness 
peculiar to itself, It is certainly a blessedness distinct from all 
others. 

We have aimed, thus, to analyze obligation, and ascertain its 
basis purely on philosophical grounds without any reference to 
the Scriptures. But this view, we believe, is fully sustained 
by Scripture statements which are confessedly not designed to 
be scientific, but popular. In this philosophical discussion we 
have found happiness, blessedness, to be the one thing good, 
and the highest blessedness of which any moral being is capable 
of securing, the highest good to him, the chief object or end of 
his being—-that which imposes upon him the ultimate generic 
obligation, and is the supreme law of being. The voluntary 
choice of this end, the meeting of this generic obligation by 
the free capabilities of his being, is the only thing fitted to 
secure the highest good to him and toall. In this voluntary 
controlling aim is found his character for goodness—or upright- 
ness; a conformity to the law. The rejection of this generic 
obligation, the refusal to meet it, is sinful or wrong action, and 
the only thing that is. Here lies the whole of moral guilt. No 
one can fail to see how exactly this philosophical deduction cor- 
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responds with the Scripture statements which divide the whole 
world into two classes only, the righteous and the wicked—the 
holy and the unholy. In whatever words the holy or the up- 
right are described, whether, as applied to God or creatures, they 
mean the willing of good or love which is the fulfilling of all law, 
The opposite is described as the failure to do this: “To him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” 
an exact philosophical definition in perfect accordance with 
what we have described wrong doing to be—a failure to meet 
obligation. Here the obligation which is not met, and which 
failure is by the infallible Word termed sin—is fully recognized 
to be founded in the good; the good known to be the highest 
good, and known by the free being to be within his power, 
What could furnish us a clearer description of the foundation 
of obligation? given, too, in a plain common sense definition of 
sin ? 

From the subject as now presented it is a manifest inference 
that one obligation can never conflict with any other. Duty is 
revealed or made known by obligation. It is often thought 
that duties conflict, but the truth is far otherwise. Though 
there is a seeming conflict when objects stand opposed to each 
other, both partially claiming during contemplation the binding 
force of obligation. Both cannot be met, if there is opposition, 
being alternatives to each other. In all such cases one, under 
clearer light, is made to give way to the other. Preponderating 
evidence in favor of the one causes the other to cease to be obli- 
gatory, and gives clear predominance to one, so that all conflict 
ceases. This is the necessary result of the principle that the 
highest good always imposes obligation. There are many sub- 
ordinate obligations essential to the complete fulfillment of any 
generic obligation. Among these there is and can be no con- 
flict. Being known to be essential to the ultimate end, they 
become thereby distinct obligations, and are embraced in the 
generic obligation just as a part is included in the whole 
These subordinate obligations may be, as they usually are, mere 
means to the general end, receiving all their binding force as 
obligations from the end itself. 

But there is another class of obligations distinct from these 
subordinates, They are independent obligations, each having 
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a distinct basis of good in itself They are in no sense means 
one of the other, nor are they in any sense opposed to each 
other—can never come into conflict, but each remains in full 
force. The son is obligated to love both father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters. These are separate, independent obliga- 
tions. The good of each is distinct, not dependent the one 
upon the other, and in no sense opposed to each other. To 
meet the one obligation, does not involve the neglect of the 
other. They can all be met. Nor do we institute any com- 
parison between them, as higher or lower, as we do in cases 
where one object of good stands opposed to another, and must 
be relinquished if the other is met. They are all parts of the 
one generic obligation to secure the highest good, all being 
wrapped up in this one general good. The same is true of the 
obligation to love God, the father of this great human family ; 
and the obligation to love all the members of this family whom 
he has created. These are independent and generic obliga- 
tions, in no sense conflicting with each other, because the 
goodness and will of God require creatures to be loved as well 
as himself. ‘To meet the one does in no sense involve a release 
from the other. They both stand in full binding force, and 
both can be met. They are but parts of the one ultimate obli- 
gation of universal benevolence—the voluntary aim to promote 
the highest good of being both of God and creatures. This 
same luw of happiness, the chief good imposing obligation, 
applies equally to God as to creatures. He brings his charac- 
ter and conduct down to the inspection and judgment of his 
creatures, inviting them to examine and be convinced of his 
uprightness, as in the passage “Are not my ways equal?” 
But by what rule or law of equality or integrity can his creatures 
know his character unless the chief good, the highest blessed- 
ness, is taken as the ultimate end of action, the same for him 
as for them. This points us at once, before any sentient 
beings had existence, to his own highest blessedness to be 
secured by his infinite capabilities as the moving spring of his 
action. To meet this obligation of filling his own being 
with blessedness, he creates the worlds and fills them with 
sentient beings, as before stated: “For thy pleasure they are 
and were created.” Here the possible blessedness of created 
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existences is made essential to the highest blessedness of Deity 
as a means of securing it. But not simply as means; for their 
blessedness is a positive good, and imposes obligation by its 
own force and is chosen as an absolute good. The two generic 
objects of good exist together, and cannot be separated, and the 
obligation they impose are in perfect Larmony in the Divine 
Being. 

This is equally true of the obligation resting on every created 
intelligence to secure his own highest blessedness, and the obli- 
gation to secure to the utmost of his abilities the highest good 
of others. These are distinct and independent obligations, each 
having a distinct basis in itself. The highest happiness or 
blessedness of each individual is a great and positive good, and 
as such imposes obligation—an obligation to secure this chief 
end to himself. He can no more rightfully throw off this obli- 
gation, than he can disregard the highest welfare of others. 
Both are binding obligations, and are enforced by the command 
of God. For any one to fail to secure his highest well being is 
to commit the crime of self murder, not only of the body, but of 
the sonl. These obligations, though thus distinct and inde- 
pendent, can never conflict with each other. If they could 
they would not both have a binding force. One would of 
necessity yield to the other, and thus become subordinate. 
Being thus distinct and independent, having each a distinct 
basis of its own, in absolute good they can never come into com- 
parison the one with the other, as greater or smaller, higher or 
lower. It can never be ascertained whether the highest good 
one may secure to others than himself, will ever be greater or 
less than his own highest blessedness, his eternal well being. 
They can both be met. Indeed they are so inseparably con- 
nected that one cannot be met without the other any more than 
the obligation to love God can be met without meeting the obli- 
gation to love his neighbor, or the obligation to love his neighbor 
be met, without meeting at the same time the obligation to love 
God. These two objects of good are generic ends, and can be 
made distinct objects of choice and pursuit, for the good in- 
volved in each. The choice of one necessarily involves the 
choice of the others, not as mere means to the other which is ulti- 
mate, though the only method of securing one’s own highest 
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blessedness is to promote the highest good of all. Hence the 
choice to secure the chief end of one’s own being, his complete 
and endless blessedness is in no sense seifish—no more so than 
the choice to secure the highest blessedness of others. There is 
a sense in which the good or happiness of the individual may 
and does become selfishness. But this is when some specific 
good or course of action leading to good conflicts with his high- 
est good, or with the highest good of others, in other words 
when it conflicts with obligation. In all such cases it is some 
inferior good—awakening, it may be, strong desire—even ris- 
ing into strong passion—but such an object of good never 
imposes obligation; for nothing but the highest good can im- 
pose obligation, and the choice in such a case is never that of 
choosing between mere good of greater or less, but it is the 
choice of yielding to the imperative of obligation, or of reject- 
ing obligation for this object of desire which imposes no obli- 
gation. This rejection of obligation, and yielding to desire 
which imposes no obligation, is selfishness—and the only thing 
that is. It is the whole of sin. The opposite of benevolence. 
But the highest good of the individual imposes obligation as 
truly and fully as the highest well being of others, and can 
never come into conflict, the one with the other. They are in 
harmony with each other—lie in the same line—the same road 
must be traveled over to reach either. The generic obligation 
in the highest sense, that which is ultimate for all moral beings, 
is that which is imposed by the highest blessedness of being in 
general, This includes all other generic obligations, and is in 
perfect harmony with them. 
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Articte V.— MISSIONARY WORK IN HAWAIL 


A Heathen Nation Evangelized. History of the Sandwich Islands 
Mission. By Rurus Anperson, D.D., LL.D. Third Edition, 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 1872. 


Five Years’ Church Work in the Kingdom of Hawaii. By the 
BisHop oF HoNoLULU. Rivingtons; London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge: 1868. 


Dr. Rurus ANDERSON is a remarkable instance of what it 
is to be, in the best sense, a man of one idea. From his early 
youth, the one idea of foreign missions, and especially of the 
great institution known as the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, has dominated in his mind. The 
conduct of foreign missions has been his one employment; the 
history and theory of foreign missions have been with him the 
one study to which all other studies have been subsidiary. 

Nearly six years ago, having completed the seventieth year 
of his age, he retired from his secretaryship at the Missionary 
House in Boston; and since that time he has contributed, from 
his accumulated knowledge and his large experience, several 
volumes to the literature of missions. The great work with 
which he is occupying the last years of a laborious life, is a series 
of historical volumes on the “ Missions of the American Board.” 
First in the series was published the History of the Sandwich 
Islands Mission, less than two years ago. Simultaneously with 
the third edition of that work, we have now one of the two vol- 
umes in which the author proposes to tell the story of those 
which he denominates the “Oriental Missions,” namely, the 
missions of the Board in Syria, Turkey, and Persia. Missions 
in British India, in China, in Africa, and among the American 
Indians, remain to be the themes of subsequent volumes. Few 
men could wisely attempt so great a work after passing the date 
of “threescore years and ten,” but what Dr. Anderson has done 
gives promise that “if by reason of strength” his life shall reach 
to “ fourscore years,” the work will be complete. 
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The history of the American Mission in the Sandwich Islands 
is in some respects one of the most important chapters in the 
ecclesiastical history of our century. It is the story of the 
labors and the methods by which a nation of barbarians has 
been changed, in the life-time of a single generation, and in the 
presence of many adverse and destructive influences, into a 
civilized and Christian people. The story of such a change— 
apart from the consideration of its connection with the churches 
of the United States, or with possible results not yet developed— 
has a charm and a value of its own, in the bearing of the 
recorded phenomena on the great science of human nature, and 
on the adaptedness of the Christian religion to the capabilities 
and the need of universal humanity. 

It is not yet a hundred years since Cook’s discovery of the 
islands to which he gave the name of his chief patron, the Earl 
of Sandwich. The “children of nature” whom he found there 
—though they were living in a climate of perpetual summer ; 
though the influences of a vicious civilization had never infected 
them; though they were as effectually excluded from the agi- 
tations of the great world as if they had always dwelt in the 
happy valley of Rasselas—were by no means in a state of para- 
disaical innocence. Let poetry portray as it will the “dusky 
maids” and “ feather-cinctured chiefs” of islands and wilder- 
nesses not yet invaded by the conventionalities of factitious life, 
the plain prose of history tells us that the human beings in 
those islands, as Cook found them, were degraded and miserable 
creatures. Unfortunately for the poetic conception, those chil- 
dren of nature were children of human nature, which (marvel 
as we may, and argue as we may) is a very unnatural thing. 
Whether for want of time or for some other reason, the great 
law of evolution, as wellas that of the survival of the fittest, 
had done but little for them. They were actually living in the 
stone age ; and if, instead of being found alive in the year 1778 
of the Christian era, they, or some faint traces of them, had 
been discovered in limestone caverns or anywhere under ground, 
they might have been referred to some very remote geological 
period. In the matter of clothing they were nearer to Paradise 
than in anything else; their few and scanty garments, though 
ingeniously manufactured from the bark of trees and from 
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feathers, being worn more for ornament than for decency. 
Their dwellings were grass-thatched huts, mean and filthy— 
such as an American beggar would scorn to sleep in. Their 
principal food—as bread is the principal food of civilized men— 
was po-t, or the roots of the arwm esculentum, roasted, pounded, 
made into a paste, and permitted to ferment till it was more fit 
for swine’s food than for any other use, and more disgusting to 
human senses than “the husks which the swine did eat ;”"— 
though the po-i diet was diversified with sweet potatoes, with a 
few indigenous fruits, with fish eaten raw, and with the flesh 
of swine and of dogs, which, with a sort of rat, were the only 
indigenous quadrupeds. By the discoverers they were reported 
to be cannibals; but those who have had better opportunities 
of knowing them have not confirmed the report. As for their 
morals, nothing can be said in their favor. They had the idea 
of property ; but they were thieves, dextrous and daring. They 
valued their own lives; but they were unscrupulous murderers. 
The domestic relations were not unknown among them; but, 
beside their polygamy in the double form of men with a plu- 
rality of wives and women with a plurality of husbands, there 
was the utmost dissoluteness in the relations of the sexes. The 
people were slaves to the chiefs—no man could call anything 
his own which his chief might choose to demand of him, and the 
ordinary relation of the chiefs to each other was war rather than 
peace. Men have been found in a lower depth of degradation 
from the normal condition of humanity, more ignorant, more 
stupid in their brutishness, more wretched in their relations to 
material nature ; but, morally, the inhabitants of those islands, 
at the date of their discovery, were just about as bad as human 
nature is capable of becoming. Every vice possible in their 
circumstances was commonly practiced among them without 
shame. They did not commit forgery, for they could not write, 
and any symbolic evidence of debt was to them simply incon- 
ceivable; and for the same reason they did not cheat each other 
with canards in the stock-market, nor with fraudulent joint 
stock companies. There were not opium-eaters, for the poppy 
did not grow there. They were not drunkards, for they knew 
not how to make alcoholic drinks. They did not stupefy them- 
selves with tobacco, for they had none; but they did what they 
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could by the use of a narcotic root which answered the purpose 
of intoxication. 

After the death of Captain Cook, the Sandwich Islands had 
a very bad reputation throughout the civilized world, their 
chief distinction being that there the great navigator was killed 
by ferocious savages, from whom his bones, stripped of their 
flesh, had been with difficulty recovered. Seven years passed 
before another vessel ventured to visit them. But from the 
year 1786 they began to be recognized as a convenient station 
first for the increasing fur-trade, and afterwards for whalers in 
the Pacific ocean. For more than thirty years the people who 
had been shut up in those islands as in a little world of their 
own, through uncounted generations, were subjected to the civ 
ilizing influence of commercial intercourse with Christendom, 
before any attempt was made to give them the Christian religion. 
The mission sent out from the United States in the autumn of 
1819, arrived in March, 1820, forty-two years after Cook’s dis- 
covery of the islands, forty-one years after his death. What 
progress had the people then made toward civilization ? 

One important change had taken place, tending in that 
direction, and attributable indirectly to the intercourse between 
the islands and vessels from the civilized world. In the fight 
in which Captain Cook was killed, one of the wounded natives 
was a@ young warrior named Kamehameha, a nephew of the 
old chief who then ruled the great island of Hawaii, and whom 
Cook was attempting to seize and hold as a hostage when he 
fell The old king at his death, a few months afterward, 
divided his dominion between his son and that nephew. War 
between the two young kings was a matter of course, and 
Kamehameha was victor, his rival having fallen in battle. 
That war, however, gave him no extension of his kingdom ; he 
had only repelled an invasion. After strengthening himself 
for a while, he renewed the conflict, and becoming in his turn 
the invader, he was in his turn defeated. Then, with the 
instinct of a savage conqueror, having found his neighbors on 
the south too strong for him, he looked in another direction. 
Crossing the channel with a fleet of canoes, he invaded the 
island of Maui, the king of that island (who was the most 
powerful chief in the group) being then absent. He overran 
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Maui with great slaughter, and passed on to the next island, 
But while he was thus overrunning the dominions of an absent 
king, his enemies nearer home were in like manner taking 
advantage of his absence, and he was compelled to return, 
Again the invaders were repulsed ; and Kamehameha, though 
as yet unsuccessful in his own schemes of conquest, remained 
king of Northern Hawaii and nothing more. Very soon he 
had another war on his hands. By his invasion of Maui he 
had proved himself dangerous to his neighbors in that diree- 
tion, and the two other kings whose father had reigned over all 
the islands save Hawaii, and who had divided the empire which 
he left them, united their strength to punish the adventurer. 
From Kauai and Oahu they came with their armada of war. 
canoes, receiving accessions from Molokai and Maui; but, in a 
great sea-fight near the northernmost point of Hawaii, the 
armada was defeated without aid of a tempest, for Kamehameha 
was lord of a swivel which he had obtained from an English- 
man in the China trade, and which he had been mounted on 
one of his canoes. European civilization was beginning to affect 
the history of those newly discovered savages. New instru- 
ments of slaughter—iron daggers and fire-arms—had already 
been found more effective than clubs and stones or spears 
pointed with sharks teeth; but what were a few daggers and 
muskets against the swivel in a sea-fight? Victory must needs 
perch on the banner of the chief who had such artillery. The 
destiny of Hawaii turned on that pivot. But the aspiring 
chief had also two English sailors in his service—a much more 
important advantage. There had been a treacherous massacre 
of natives by an American shipmaster; and in return there 
had been the capture of a little schooner, with the murder of 
all on board save one, by a Hawaiian chief whom that ship 
master in his reckless cruelty had flogged. In consequence of 
those massacres John Young and Isaac Davis had been left 
helpless on that island, had been taken into favor by Kame- 
hameha, who was sagacious enough to see that they might be 
useful to him, and having found life on shore among the native 
aristocracy more satisfactory than “life on the ocean-wave,” 
had concluded to remain there. There is no need of telling 
the story in detail. In brief, the king with a swivel, and with 
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two English sailors among his chiefs, soon conquered the entire 
island, and after a few years and much fighting, he was the 
recognized sovereign of all the islands) From Young, and 
perhaps from the British navigator Vancouver and other visi- 
tors, he seems to have gained some rude notions of a feudal 
system. As William the Conqueror divided England and the 
Saxons among his Norman followers, so the Hawaiian con- 
queror divided the land and the people among his chiefs,— 
though he retained a part in his immediate possession. The 
absolute ownership of the soil and of everything else was his, 
and it was in his power to make and to abrogate all regulations, 
What he distributed among the chiefs was theirs only at his 
pleasure, and on condition of services and payments to be ren- 
dered in war or in peace. The chiefs in turn distributed their 
lands among their favorites on similar conditions, and those 
underlings had yet others under them. Every man, the king 
only excepted, was under a superior against whom he could 
call nothing his own; and every man, down to the lowest rank, 
had somebody subject to his will. The people were slaves to 
their chiefs, and the chiefs were slaves to their king. 

Such was the one important change tending toward civiliza- 
tion—the only one—which had resulted, even indirectly, from 
more than thirty years of commercial intercourse with the 
civilized world. The chiefs in the various islands had been 
compelled to acknowledge one of themselves, a little more 
sagacious but not less a savage than the rest, as their sovereign ; 
and thus war was no longer their normal relation to each other. 
Rebellion was indeed possible to any chief bold enough for so 
perilous an enterprise; but till the empire of the conqueror 
should fall to pieces like that of Alexander, war in any other 
form was out of the question. But had the conqueror done 
anything for the people? Had the people gained anything 
from their intercourse with foreigners? A trade had been 
opened in sandal wood for the Chinese market; but that trade 
was the king’s monopoly. It might have been a stimulus to 
industry and to thrift, and so might have tended toward civili- 
tation; but the enslaved people had no more to gain from it 
than the negroes on a Georgia plantation from the cotton trade 
in the time of their slavery. Under the system of that savage 
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despot, no first step toward the civilization of his subjects was 
possible. 

Yet the lapse of forty years from the date of the discovery 
had wrought some less important changes there. Certain ani- 
mals which in the civilized world are domesticated had been 
introduced—goats, sheep, neat cattle, and even horses were 
beginning to be numerous. Some fruits, also, and edible 
plants, had been added to the productions of the soil; and to 
that extent the means of subsistence for human beings had 
been enlarged and diversified. Consequently when ships 
touched for refreshment, or for the purchase of sandal wood 
from the king, the natives had more and better supplies which 
they could barter for bits of iron, for gewgaws, for intoxicating 
liquors, for tobacco, and for firearms and gunpowder. But 
their condition, even in relation to animal wants and bodily 
comforts, was, on the whole, no better at the arrival of the 
mission from the United States, than when Cook first descried 
the mountains of Kauai. The king was richer than any of his 
predecessors had been, but his wealth was nothing to them by 
whose anpaid labor he had gained it. He could purchase 
boats, guns, ammunition, ships; but their huts, their clothing, 
their food were no better, or not appreciably better, than of 
old. He might barter tons of sandal wood for goods which he 
knew not how to use, and which lay piled up and going to 
waste in worthless store-houses, but that was of no benefit to 
them,—he could not sell anything to them for the reason that 
they had nothing which was not already his, and could render 
no service which he was not accustomed to exact without com- 
pensation. The king (as he was sometimes called) of Kauai, 
while he acknowledged Kamehameha as his superior, had on 
his distant island a sort of independence, and was acquiring 
wealth in a similar way, with as little benefit to his people 
There were other chiefs who held property under the king, and 
whose possessions were increased by intercourse with foreigners; 
—one might be the owner of a ruffled shirt to be worn on 
great occasions in lieu of all other drapery, and one might 
glory in a scarlet coat with gilt buttons—one might have 4 
carpet in his grass hovel, and one might view his own features 
in a gorgeous mirror—some of them, we believe, had small 
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vessels of European build and rigging. All the chiefs had 
better food, and more of it, than fell to the lot of the wretched 
plebeians, but none of them were civilized enough in their 
habits and notions to know in what way their gains could be 
made subsidiary even to their physical enjoyment. Much less 
had they ever entertained a thought of improving in any way 
the condition of the people under them. 

Meanwhile, through all those years, the population of the 


_ islands had been rapidly diminished. The wars of Kamehame- 


ha, till he had subdued all his rivals, were terribly destructive 
—the more so for the new implements obtained from foreigners. 
Rum, too—so universally the bane of savages in contact with 
civilization—had its share in the work of destruction. But 
more fatal than war and drunkenness together, among the 
causes of depopulation, was the disease which was introduced 
by the first English sailors that visited the islands, and of 
which every ship that touched there for supplies communicated 
anew infection. In the prodigious dissoluteness of all ranks 
and the brutish promiscuousness of intercourse, a few years 
were enough to poison the blood of the entire people. Even 
this was not all. Asif war and the many diseases produced 
by drunkenness and licentiousness were too slow in their 
destroying work, an immemorial practice of infanticide seems 
to have had, in those few years, a most portentous growth. 
The nefarious art of murdering children not yet born was 
perhaps as well understood, and as effectively practised, there, 
in those days, as it is to-day, in the most dissolute cities—the 
Sodoms of modern civilization—in Europe and America ; and of 
the children that were permitted to be born alive, only a few 
were permitted to live. Foreigners residing there at that period 
were not eminently intelligent, and could hardly be expected to 
cultivate a statistical accuracy of judgment; but their opinion 
was that two-thirds of the children born on the islands perished 
by the hands of their parents. The population when the 
islands were discovered was estimated by the scientific men of 
the expedition—probably overestimated—at 400,000. Four- 
teen years later, Vancouver observed an evident diminution 
of numbers. Soon after the beginning of the present century, 
4memorable pestilence “swept away one half of the popula- 
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tion, leaving the dead unburied for want of those able to per- 
form the rites of sepulture.” In 1823, the population was 
estimated at only 142,000. An official census in 1832 made 
report of 180,815; and successive enumerations, at various 
times down to 1860, have shown a rapid though not uniform 
decrease. But the census of 1860—the latest of which we 
find any notice—shows that, in seven years preceding that date, 
the annual excess of deaths over births had been much less 
than in earlier years. There is now some reason to hope that 
the race which had seemed to be doomed may outlive the 
poison in its blood, may overcome the causes that have been 
working its destruction, and may at last begin to increase and 
multiply. 

These statements concerning the depopulation of the islands 
make it almost needless to inquire whether forty years of com- 
munication with the civilized world had contributed anything 
to the moral elevation of the people. If there had been any 
change it was a change from bad to worse. We find no evi- 
dence that in all their intercourse with mariners and traders from 
Christian countries, they had acquired any one thought or 
sentiment of distinctively Christian morality. They were no 
more ashamed of the vilest impurity, no less dishonest and 
treacherous, no less ferocious and cruel, no less “ without natu- 
ral affection,” in 1820, than when they first saw “ the meteor 
flag” on the ships of Cook’s squadron. How could any such 
thing be expected of them? How could their intercourse with 
the ships that entered their ports teach them lessons of purity, 
of disinterestedness, of pity for misfortune, of patriotism, or of 
philanthropy? Of the foreigners who were content to remain 
among them, some—especially Young and Davis—were English 
sailors of the better sort, as English sailors were in those days; 
but others were the worst of outcasts, fugitives from the re- 
straints of civilized life, escaped convicts from Botany Bay, 
men who brought with them nothing of civilization but its 
vices and the arts that minister to vice. Under such teachers 
the natives had learned to distil ram from the indigenous cane, 
but not to make sugar—to know all the symbols in a pack of 
cards, but not to know the value of an alphabet. Drunkenness 
and gambling have an almost irresistible fascination for sav- 
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ages; and it is not strange that, with rum obtained from ships 
in exchange for supplies and rum distilled on the islands, and 
in the absence of all motives to steady industry, those vices 
had become universal. As drunkenness and gambling, even 
in civilized populations, are naturally associated with extreme 
selfishness and the decay or death of “natural affection,” so, 
with the growth of those vices, the cruelty of savages becomes 
more ruthless. A savage father or mother, if addicted to 
drunkenness and cards, is for that’reason the more likely to 
strangle a little child or to bury it alive rather than have the 
trouble of it. Nor could such barbarians have more pity for 
the helplessness of age than for the helplessness of infancy. 
The same cruel parents who could dig a hole under the hovel 
that sheltered them, and stifle the cries of a troublesome child 
by stamping down the earth upon it, could get rid of a decrepit 
father or mother by the same process, or by throwing the 
burthensome relative down a precipice. “The distressed were 
objects of ridicule and abuse. If one had lost an eye, or an arm, 
or was otherwise maimed—he became to others an object of 
sport, especially to the children who were not slow to make his 
misfortune the subject of boisterous mirth.” ‘“ Instead of look- 
ing with pity on maniacs, it was a common practice to put them 
to death by stoning.” 

The religion of the islands—a dark and cowering supersti- 
tion, propitiating its hideous gods with the blood of human 
sacrifices—had been partially overthrown before the arrival of 
the first missionaries. Its most characteristic institution was the 
tabu—a system of arbitrary prohibitions guarded at every point 
by the penalty of death. The unmeaning tabu was no restraint 
on licentiousness, or on anything at which the moral sense of 
humanity revolts; it guarded no personal rights, no domestic 
duties or enjoyments, no public interest ; but it prohibited the 
sexes, even husbands and wives, from eating together. The 
family table, where husband and wife, with their children, eat 
together, is what makes a human household; and in a Chris- 
tian home, where all God’s gifts are holy, the family meal is a 
family sacrament. But where a superstitious prohibition, en- 
forced by the fear of malignant demons and of cruel priests 
Whose word was death, made it a crime for men and women to 
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eat together, the family table, with all the joys and natural 
sanctities that cluster around it, was impossible. With the same 
arbitrariness certain sorts of food, lawful for men, were made 
unlawful for women. Men and women alike might eat the 
flesh of dogs; but the flesh of swine, and some kinds of fish 
and fruits, were forbidden to women even of the highest rank. 
These prohibitions, with others equally senseless and vexatious, 
appear to have been almost the only restraint imposed upon the 
natives by their religion; and such restraint could not but 
become increasingly irksome to them in the increase of their 
intercourse with foreigners. The old king, Kamehameha the 
conqueror, retained his devotion to his gods and his regard for 
all the restrictions of the tabu, so long as he lived; and at his 
death, while he associated his fayorite wife, the queenly Kaahu- 
manu, with his son Liholiho in the secular government of the 
kingdom, he was careful to associate another person with him 
in the care and support of the national religion, as if he had 
some distrust of the young man’s—and perhaps of the queen’s 
—fidelity to the gods and the tabu. The precaution was in- 
effectual. In the public mourning after the king’s death, when, 
according to an ancient theory, the people, in the supposed 
frenzy of their grief, rushed into unusual depths of licentious- 
ness and drunkenness, and into deeds of outrageous violence to 
the extent of mutilation and of murder, it came to pass that 
some women broke the ‘abu by eating forbidden food and by 
eating with men, and did so with impunity. The young king's 
mother, after awhile, deliberately followed the example, prob- 
ably not without the advice and approval of Kaahumanu, who 
proposed to the king, after she had presided at his inauguration, 
that all restrictions of that sort should be disregarded. But 
he, influenced on the other side by his constituted adviser and 
colleague in religious affairs, hesitated. The traditional super- 
stition had not lost its hold upon his fears. At last, full three 
months after his father’s death, he was induced, when drunk 
and not more than half aware of what he was doing, to com- 
promise himself by eating dog’s flesh with women, by drinking 
rum with the- female chiefs, and by smoking from the same 
pipes with them. The consequences—si licet magna componere 
parvis—were as when bluff king Harry broke the Roman «abu, 
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and ensured the Anglican reformation, by discarding Catharine 
of Arragon and openly taking for his queen the golden-haired 
Anna Boleyn. Royalty had defied the reigning superstition. 
Messengers carried the news to every island. Even in far off 
Kauai the vassal-king Kaumuaulii threw off the irksome re- 
straints, and there, as everywhere else, chiefs and people were 
free in eating and drinking and smoking. 

But as Henry VIII had his Sir Thomas More to protest 
against the innovation and to stimulate opposition, so Kameha- 
meha II had his Kekuaokelani whom his father had associated 
with him “in the care of the gods and of the tabu.” That 
chief (he might be described as a prince of the blood royal) was 
a conservative, and put himself at the head of opposition to the 
king’s revolutionary movement. The high priest of the old 
superstition, like the Archbishop of Canterbury under Henry 
VIII, adhered to the king and was zealous for the great innova- 
tion; but Kekuaokelani, more zealous than Sir Thomas More, 
took up arms for the old religion, and fell in the battle which 
annihilated the conservative party. The revolution was com- 
pletely successful. With the abolition of the tabu the hideous 
idols and their rude temples were given to the flames. But the 
old superstition remained in the minds of the people, and, by 
the laws of human nature, must remain till displaced by new 
ideas and sentiments. Al] that the reformers (if we may so 
name them) had desired was freedom from certain inconvenient 
restraints ; and to obtain that freedom they had attempted the 
leap from superstition to atheism, or to that absolute irreligion 
Which is what the “absolute religion” of some philosophers 
amounts to. 

While these events were yet in progress, the American mis- 
sionaries, having embarked at Boston, October 28rd, 1819— 
before the old king's death was known in the civilized world— 
Were on their six months voyage around Cape Horn. On the 
80th of March, 1820, early in the morning, they saw the chief 
mountain of Hawaii, about eighty miles distant,—“ the lofty 
Mauna Kea, lifting its snow-crowned summit above the dark 
and heavy clouds that begirt its waist.” ‘ As we approached,” 
says one of them,* ‘‘ we had a fine view of about sixty miles of 
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the northeast coast of the island . . and as the sun shining in 
his strength dissipated the clouds, we had a more impressive 
view of the stupendous pyramidal Mauna Kea, having a base 
of some thirty miles and a height of nearly three miles. Its 
several peaks rise so near each other, as scarcely to be distin- 
tinguished at a distance. These, resting on the shoulders of 
this vast Atlas of the Pacific, prove their great elevation by 
having their bases environed with ice, and their summits coy- 
ered with snow, in this tropical region, and heighten the grand- 
eur and beauty of the scene by exhibiting in miniature a 
northern winter in contrast with the perpetual summer of the 
temperate and torrid zones below the snow and ice.” Sailing 
around the northern extremity of the island to gain the lee- 
ward or western side, they could see in outline some prominent 
features of the country which they had undertaken to evange- 
lize—green hills, deep ravines, woods, streams, cascades, traces 
of volcanic agency, rude dwellings of the natives, and, with the 
aid of glasses, the natives themselves moving along the shore, 
It was not till near the close of the day that they were able to 
open communication with the land. A boat, with two young 
Hawaiians who had been in America, and were returning as 
attachés of the mission, was sent to inquire respecting the state 
of the islands and the residence of the king. The tropical sun- 
set came, with its sudden rush of night, before the messengers 
returned ; but, when they came, their report was as ‘“‘ the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” The report was, “‘ Kamehameha is dead ; his son Liho- 
liho is king ; the tabus are abolished ; the images are destroyed; 
the heiaus of idolatrous worship are burned ; and the party that 
attempted to restore them by force of arms has recently been 
vanquished.” It was impossible for men who had sailed half- 
way round the world on an enterprise of Christian zeal, and 
who were accustomed to recognize a Divine providence in the 
ordering of events, not to accept that preparation of their field 
for their work as God’s answer to their prayers and the prayers 
of those who had sent them forth. 

Much need had they of such encouragement. The next day, 
(Mar. 31), they began to see what the people were with whom 
they were to deal. A considerable number of the natives came 
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alongside, in their canoes, to trade and to see the strangers. 
The missionaries—two ordained ministers of the gospel 
(Hiram Bingham and Asa Thurston), a physician, two school- 
masters, a printer, and a farmer, all accompanied by their wives 
—looked down from the deck with a wondering gaze to see (if 
they could see in such specimens) what the material was on 
which they were to work. They found a momentary gratifica- 
tion in the sight of the canoes, curiously constructed and skill- 
fully managed with short paddles or with little sails ; “ but,” 
says one of them, “the appearance of destitution, degradation, 
and barbarism, among the chattering and almost, naked savages, 
whose heads and feet, and much of their sunburnt swarthy 
skins, were bare—was appalling. Some of our number, with 
gushing tears, turned away from the spectacle. Others, with 
firmer nerve, continued their gaze, but were ready to exclaim, 
‘Can these be human beings! Can such beings be civilized? 
Can they be Christianized? Can we throw ourselves upon these 
rude shores, and take up our abode, for life, among such a peo- 
ple, for the purpose of training them for heaven?’ ” 

On the next day (April 1), having passed a little farther 
south along the leeward shore of the island, they received a visit 
from certain distinguished personages. A high chief, Kalani- 
moku-—-who had long been a principal adviser and officer of 
the old Kamehameha, and whom, in consideration of his being 
“prime minister,” English sailors had called Billy Pitt—came, 
with his wives and two of the late kings widows, in a double 
canoe, shaded by a huge Chinese umbrella, and in the majesty 
of the nodding kahilis or plumed rods which indicated their 
rank; and with them came, beside the crew of athletic rowers 
or paddlers, a throng of loquacious attendants. It was easy to 
see that these visitors were great, at least in bulk ; for the ave- 
tage weight of chiefs, male and female, in all the islands is—or 
was then—more than two hundred and fifty pounds. Kalani- 
moka was distinguished from all the rest (and, as it appeared 
afterward from almost the whole nation) by being decently 
clothed in a civilized style. One of the barefooted princesses, 
soon after the introduction of the parties to each other, threw 
off the unaccustomed restraint of her printed cotton gown, and 
exhibited her gigantic proportions in the dishabille of a ging~ 
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ham shirt (let not that word be taken as an American euphemism 
for chemise), and a broad girdle or flounce of native cloth wound 
several times around the middle of her body and secured by a 
sort of loop over the hip. The native cloth or kapa is more 
like paper than like any woven fabric ; and the reader may get 
an idea of that remarkable ces(us by imagining ten thicknesses 
of paper, one over another, about thirty inches wide and three 
or four yards long, slightly tacked together by a stitch here and 
there along the upper edges. Such attire, minus the shirt, was, 
and always had been, full dress for ladies of the highest rank. 
Perhaps the lord bishop who, a few years ago, was telling, at 
one place and another in England, how happy the Sandwich 
Islanders were before they had been invaded by Puritan Chris- 
tianity, and describing them as “ children of nature, children of 
the air, children of the light, children of the sun, children of 
beauty, disporting themselves for the most part in the open air, 
living in the utmost conceivable freedom, taking their greatest 
pleasure in the dance, dancing many times a day, dancing 
almost every evening”—might have been delighted with the sim- 
plicity of that custom; but those Puritan missionaries from 
New England, less sentimental than his worship, and less digni- 
fied, were thinking (we dare say) of how much that half-naked 
savage needed the gospel, and how soon the gospel, if it should 
take effect upon her, would invest her with a petticoat and 
teach her to wear shoes and stockings. On the whole, with due 
deference to his lordship’s learning and refinement, we are of 
opinion that their view of the case was more sensible than his. 

Just as the day was closing, the visitors returned to the shore. 
“The sun sank to his western ocean bed, and the full-orbed 
moon rose majestically from the east over the dark Pagan moun- 
tains of Hawaii.” It was the first of April, and that full moon, 
following the vernal equinox, was the passover moon; but 
those Puritan missionaries (we must make the confession) did 
not know—or seem not to have known—that the Saturday even- 
ing which they were keeping with the exultant hymn, “ Head 
of the Church triumphant,” as their ship gently floated south- 
ward on the smooth silent sea, was the eve of Easter. So thor- 
oughly Puritan had their training been, that, we dare say, not 
one of them knew the coincidence of their arrival with the anni- 
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versaries that make the “ Holy Week,” and of that bright Sun- 
day with the most ancient and most sacred of church-festivals. 
Our High-Church friends, we fear—if any such shall happen to 
read what we are writing—will conclude, without going any 
farther in the story, that a mission so utterly devoid of “church 
principles,” and unobservant of “days and months and times 
and years,” could never contribute anything to the progress of 
a kingdom which is “righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

But ignorant as those New England missionaries were of 
principles and methods which are by some deemed indispensa- 
ble in the evangelization of savages, they were not ignorant of 
Christ and the religion of the New Testament; nor were they 
destitute of common sense. Knowing what the work was 
which they had undertaken, and longing to enter upon it, they 
knew they could do nothing without conciliating the natives, 
both chiefs and people, and winning their confidence. In the 
morning, while the ship was passing near the residence of Billy 
Pitt, one of the missionaries had the opportunity of calling on 
him, at his thatched hut in a most unipviting village; and the 
same distinguished party which had visited the ship on the pre- 
ceding day, embarked to accompany the missionaries in their 
visit to the king, without whose sovereign permission nothing 
could be done. It being the day of the Christian Sabbath, a 
service of public worship was held on the deck; and if the 
preacher had known that he was preaching an Kaster sermon, 
his text could hardly have been more appropriate, ‘He shall 
not fail nor be discouraged till he have set judgment in the 
earth: and the isles shall wait for his law.” After the service, 
Kalakua, one of the late king’s widows, with a woman’s eye for 
new fashions, requested the missionary ladies to make her a 
gown such as they wore. Just at that point the civilizing work 
which the mission was to perform, and its relation to their evan- 
gelizing work, began to open. The worship of the missiona- 
ties with the ship’s crew, in the English language, had of course 
produced only the slightest impression on the tawny savages, 
for it was the simplest style of Puritanism in worship—no 
image or picture, nor even a cross for a visible object of vener- 
ation—no lighted candles—no priestly costume—no rubrical 
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responses. But the request for a new dress, though prompted, 
doubtless, by a desire to find out whether the white women 
could be made serviceable, gave occasion for a first lesson in 
the Christian religion. Her Royal Highness was informed that 
in obedience to the law of God, given for all mankind, the mis- 
sionaries rested from all such labor on that day, and that her 
request must therefore be postponed till the morrow. When 
the next day came, the request was remembered; and, by the 
ready skill and labor of the ladies, the “rude giantess” was 
soon provided with a white cambric dress—the first contribu- 
tion of the mission to the civilization of the Hawaiian people, 
Those true sisters of mercy, before they had landed, before the 
ship had dropped its anchor, were already beginning to win 
favor for the mission by sisterly kindness and practical useful- 
ness. 

It was not till Wednesday that the missionaries found them- 
selves at anchor near Kailua, a large village of grass tents 
which was then the place of the king’s residence. Between 
the anchorage and the shore, a promiscuous multitude of the 
natives, men, women, and children—among them the king and 
his mother—were bathing and enjoying themselves, like so 
many ducks or porpoises. ‘‘As we proceeded to the shore,” 
says Bingham, “the multitudinous shouting and almost naked 
natives, of every age, sex, and rank, swimming, floating on 
surf-boards, sailing in canoes,—or, on shore, sitting, lounging, 
standing, running like sheep, dancing, or laboring,—attracted 
our earnest attention.” They soon obtained an interview with 
the king “at his dingy, unfurnished, thatched habitation ;” and 
communicating to him the salutations of the good people in 
America who had sent them, they “asked permission to settle 
in his country, for the purpose of teaching the nation Chris- 
tianity, literature, and the arts.” A difficult and critical nego- 
tiation was thus begun. The king had just got rid of one reli- 
gion; and, naturally, the proposal to introduce another was not 
altogether welcome. But he consented to consider the matter; 
and it was for them to be thankful for so much, and to wait, 
anxiously indeed, but in patience and in prayer, till he should 
arrive at a decision. Returning the next day to renew their 
effort, they presented to his illiterate Majesty an elegant copy 
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of the English Bible, which had been sent out for that purpose 
by the American Bible Society, and—what was doubtless more 
highly appreciated—“ a good optical instrument,” a gift from 
the American Board of Missions. They also presented copies 
of the English Bible (gifts from friends in America) to the 
daughters of Kamehameha. At that time the royal family con- 
sisted of the king and his four mothers, his five wives, and his 
little brother and sister. Two of his wives were his father’s 
daughters ; and another of them, a half-sister of those two, had 
been his father’s wife. A shallow sentimentalism, without the 
sustaining force of a Christian purpose, might have been dis- 
couraged, not only by the repulsiveness of domestic relations so 
hideously jumbled, but even more by the impression which the 
royal personages themselves made on their visitors at the first 
interview. ‘They sat, like Turks or tailors, on mats spread on 
the ground, dipped their fingers in the dish to eat their fish, 
po-i, and dog-flesh, without knife, fork, or spoon. They 
stretched themselves, at full length, on the mats, to play cards 
or otherwise kill time. Their water they drank from a gourd 
shell; and awa, the juice of a narcotic root chewed by others 
and mixed with water in the chewers’ mouths, they drank, as 
their fathers had done, from a cocoanut shell.” 

While the negotiations were in progress, the king, and the 
toyal family, as just described, were invited to dine with their 
visitors, on shipboard; and they graciously accepted the invi- 
tation. Missionary Bingham tells us about the dinner-party 
and the royal guests. ‘They came off in their double canoe 
with waving kahilis and a retinue of attendants. His Majesty, 
having a malo or narrow girdle around his waist,—a green 
silken scarf over his shoulders instead’ of coat, vest, and linen,— 
astring of large beads on his otherwise naked neck,—and a 
feather wreath or corona on his head—to say nothing of his 
being destitute of hat, gloves, shoes, stockings, and pants—was 
introduced to the first company of white women whom he ever 
saw. Happy to show civilities to this company at our own 
table, we placed the king at the head of it, and implored the 
blessing of the King of kings on our food and on the inter- 
view.” After dinner, the entertainment was prolonged on the 
quarter-deck, the missionaries and the captain and officers of 
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the brig singing Christian hymns, and one of the returned 
natives performing an accompaniment on the bass-viol. The 
visitors were evidently gratified; and with a friendly “aloha” 
or farewell they returned to the shore. But the great question 
was still in suspense. 

Thus, one day after another passed away—one interview 
after another was held with the king and chiefs; and the mis- 
sionaries, at the end of a week from their arrival at the seat of 
government, had not obtained permission to establish them- 
selves on the islands. John Young, who was afterward a 
good friend of theirs, told them they might think themselves 
fortunate if they should obtain a favorable answer in six months, 
The king and chiefs, not having seen the sort of Christianity 
which an Anglican bishop, years afterward, attempted to or- 
ganize among the Zulus in his diocese of Natal, were suspicious 
that their polygamy would be interfered with by the mission- 
aries. Objection was made that the government of Great 
Britain might be displeased, if the liberty which these Ameri- 
cans were asking for should be granted. Wearied with such 
delays, and with objections which seemed to be simply dilatory, 
the missionaries at last resorted to the expedient of asking to 
remain a year by way of experiment and probation. To their 
great joy that request was granted; and on the 12th of April, 
fourteen days after their arrival, a detachment of the force 
with which they were invading the immemorial darkness and 
wickedness of that savage people was stationed for a year at 
what was then the royal residence, Kailua. The king’s decree 
had been that the physician, one of the two preachers, and two 
of the three native helpers who had received an imperfect 
education in America, should remain near him ; that the others 
should proceed to Honolulu on Oahu; and that no reinforce- 
ment of the mission should be sent for till the experiment they 
were to make should have resulted in obtaining his approba 
tion. In the evening of that day, Mr. Thurston and Dr. Hol- 
man, with their wives, left their companions on the brig which 
had been for half a year their floating home, and went to the 
quarters provided for them by royal hospitality in a con 
venient proximity to the seat of royalty itself. “A small 
thatched hut was by the king’s order appropriated for their 
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accommodation,—if such a frail hut, three and a half feet high 
at the foot of the rafters, without flooring, ceiling, windows, or 
furniture, infested with vermin, in the midst of a noisy, filthy, 
heathen village, can be said to be for the accommodation of two 
families just exiled from one of the happiest countries in the 
world.” In such circumstances, and under such conditions, those 
adventurous evangelists gained their first station. Say if you 
will that they had no valid ordination, and were in no legitimate 
succession from the apostles; it is nevertheless too plain to be 
disputed that there was something apostolic in their enterprise. 

That same night the brig proceeded on her voyage toward 
Oahu ; and on the morning of April 14, the remaining mission- 
aries found themselves in the harbor of what is now the city 
of Honolulu. The governor of Oahu, at that time, was Boki, 
a brother of the so-called Billy Pitt. He was absent in a dis- 
tant part of the island, and his return must be waited for. On 
the 16th he returned, but was too drunk for any business. 
The next day they had an interview with that dignitary, and 
obtained permission for their vessel to enter the harbor ; but he 
was in no haste to obey the order from the king that they 
should be provided with houses to live in—such as had been 
assigned to Mr. Thurston and Dr. Holman at Kailua. While 
the governor was doing what he dared to discourage them, they 
found a temporary shelter in three native huts, offered for their 
accommodation by friendly foreigners whom they found there. 
So, on the 19th of April, they commenced their housekeeping, 
“with little furniture of any sort,”—“with neither floor nor 
ceiling, neither chimney nor fireplace in their habitations.” 
Comforting themselves with the thought that in their work 
“everything in the way of civilization as well as of religion 
was to be taught both by example and precept,” they addressed 
themselves first to the task of making as near an approach to 
acivilized way of living as was possible in their circumstances. 
They had brought with them from Boston an American cook- 
ing-stove. This they set up in the open air within a little 
enclosure near one of their huts; and a great wonder it was to 
the natives, of whom fifty or a hundred might be seen peering 
through the fence to watch the housework of the missionary 
Women, and so taking a first lesson in civilization. 
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We have seen, in part, “ what manner of entering in ” those 
pioneers of Christianity and of social and political renovation 
had among the barbarous people of the Sandwich Islands. On 
Wednesday they landed, and at night lay down for the first 
time in the native huts offered for their accommodation. Thurs. 
day, Friday, and Saturday saw them at work with versatile 
dexterity, converting their rude shelter into some semblance of 
a civilized home, and attracting the attention of the barbarians 
to new ideas of life and comfort. Sunday came—“the first 
day of the week,”—the Puritan Sabbath, and the natives “saw 
another sight.” They saw the new comers keeping a day of 
rest and worship. Instead of the diversified activity which 
had filled the foregoing days, there was stillness but not idleness, 
No washing or drying of clothes—no heating of sad-iruns at 
the stove—no sound of hatchet, or hammer—no opening of 
boxes or setting up of furniture—but, instead of all that, a 
cheerful quiet, the white men and their wives, more neatly and 
carefully attired than on other days, reading, praying, singing, 
and, at an appointed hour, holding a public assembly to which 
foreigners and natives alike had been invited. In that assem- 
bly, after prayer and song in English, the missionaries attempted 
to tell, through the imperfect medium of an unskilled interpre- 
ter, why they had come and what message they bore, and so 
the first sermon was preached in what is now the.capital of the 
Hawaiian kingdom. Now, at last, the mission was fairly at 
work. Its civilizing work began with the setting up of a 
cooking-stove on Thursday ; its evangelizing work began with 
the public assembly for worship on Sunday. 

For reasons which will appear in the sequel, we call attention 
particularly to the civilizing influence of the mission. Father 
Bingham ‘ells the story in its details, though without any re- 
markable fascination of style. He says, “ Having assured the 
rulers, from the beginning of our intercourse with them, that if 
permitted we could teach them and their people Christianity 
and the arts, we now made it a daily object to gain their confi- 
dence, to make ourselves acquainted with their language, habits, 
and modes of thinking, and the best means of access to their 
minds and hearts, and, if possible, adapt our instructions to 
their capacities and most urgent wants.” Schools were com: 
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menced, in which adults as well as children might be taught 
with the help of books in English to be interpreted in Hawaiian. 
Even the King, indolent, capricious, and often drunk, made so 
much proficiency that at the end of three months he could read 
a little from the New Testament in English. The subordinate 
king of Kauai, who had taken a detachment of the mission 
under his protection, was manlier and more persistent in learn- 
ing, and, after three months of instruction, was able to write a 
letter of a few sprawling lines in broken English. At Honolulu, 
though some special obstacles were in the way, a school was in 
operation only a month after the arrival of the missionaries. 
Mrs. Bingham—a truly noble woman—had been, before her 
marriage, the successful and honored principal of a seminary 
for young ladies in her native country ; and now to her domes- 
tie cares and labors (with no servant) she added the care and 
labor of teaching the rudiments of knowledge to savages who 
(like the famous hare in the cookery book) must first be caught, 
whose attention must be held by all sorts of devices, and be- 
tween whom and the teacher there was no common language. 
At the same time her ready needle was in requisition, not only’ 
to keep her own and her husband’s clothing in repair, but to 
execute orders from grandees beginning to covet shirts and 
other articles of civilized apparel. Let her husband tell how 
it was, . 

“Soon after Mrs. Bingham had got her school in operation, the King sent Hopu 
to Honolulu with a piece of fine shirting to have Mrs. B. make for his Hawaiian 
majesty five ruffled shirts with plaited bosoms, to be sent back to him at Kailua 
by the vessel returning in a few days. Such demands from the King, his wives, 
and other chiefs, male and female, in our destitution of not a few of the daily 
comforts once enjoyed, and an anxious desire to give full satisfaction, required 
some sacrifices, and caused, during the first years, some expenditure of health and 
strength on the part of those who were willing thus to toil in connection with 
their more important labors for the mora) and intellectual improvement of the 
people. Before the people could appreciate the latter, and before their language 
was familiar to us, a courteous welcome given in season and out of season, the 
making or fitting a new garment, or the offer of a seat at table to those who sought 
our acquaintance, had its appropriate iufluence, as well as our more direct labors 
in teaching letters and inculcating the doctrines of Christianity. Our female 
helpers, by conscientiously doing both in the midst of infirmities and family cares, 
doubly proved their interest in the well-being of the natives, and showed a steady 
ind loyal desire to deserve their approbation.” : 
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Another passage, quoted by Dr. Anderson from the same 
author, illustrates the gradual efficiency of such kindness and 
patience, not only in winning the confidence of the natives, but 
also in lifting them up toward civilization. 


“ Just look into the straw palace of a Hawaiian queen, the first or second year 


of our sojourn among them, and see a missionary’s wife waiting an hour to get her 
to turn from her cards to try on a new dress for which she had asked. Then, on 


trial, hear her laconic and supercilious remarks, ‘ pilikia—hemo—hanahou ' (too tight 
—off with it—do it over); then see her resume her cards, leaving the lady, tired 
and grieved, but patient, to try again; and, when successful, to be called on again 
and again for more. Look again, as another year passes on, and you may see the 
game woman at her writing desk, her maidens around her, under the superinten- 
dence of the same teacher, learning to ply the scissors and needle, making silk 
dresses for her majesty; and a pet hog, like a puppy, shaking the folds of the silk 
for sport, and demonstrating how civilization and barbarism could walk hand in 


hand, or lie down together in queen’s palaces. Within another year, Kamamalu, 
Kapiolani, Kaahumanu, Kekauluohi, Kinau, Keopuolani, Kalakua, Kekauonohi, 
Liliha, Keoua, Kapule, Namahana, and others, threw around them an air of rising 
consequence, by the increase not only of foreign articles of clothing, but of furni- 
ture—a chair, a table, a workstand, a writing desk, a bedstead, a glass window, 
partitions, curtains, etc., noticing and attempting to imitate what in the mission 
families attracted their attention, or appeared sufficiently pleasing, useful, and 
“available to induce them to copy.” 

The “ palace of a Hawaiian queen,” in the first year of the 
Mission, was far enough from palatial dignity of architecture or 
of furniture. Such words as “king,” “queen,” “majesty,” 
“ palace,” when used by American writers in describing bar- 
barous conditions of society, have a slightly ironical tone,—as 
indeed they might have on the lips of an English tory ina 
similar connection. Perhaps such use of them by an American 
implies even something of irreverence toward the grandeur which 
the words in their literal meaning stand for. Missionary Bing- 
ham was really, though with the gravity of unconsciousness, 
expressing a Puritan Vermonter’s contempt for royalty and its 
surroundings, when he wrote about kings and queens, palaces 
and majesty, in the Sandwich Islands as he first saw them fifty- 
two years ago. In literal English, the so-called “king” was 
only a savage chieftain, more than half naked, habitually drunk, 
careless of everything but his brutish pleasures, and so ignorant 
that the rudest American or British sailor might have taught 
him many important lessons in king-craft. The so-called 

“ queens” were not less savage than he in their mental and 
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moral development or in the range of their wants and aspira- 
tions ;—“ strong minded women” some of them were in a 
coarse way, but not one of them resembled at all what we call 
alady. The “palace” where Liholiho deigned to receive the 
missionaries, and which was his only audience chamber, was a 
“dingy and unfurnished habitation,”—a slight, low framework 
of poles thatched with glass). Three years later, when the first 
reinforcement of the mission arrived at Honolulu, the new 
missionaries were formally presented to Liholiho, and were 
received with many expressions of gratification. The recep- 
tion took place in a house which had been recently built for 
the King’s residence at his new capital, and which, though of 
native architecture, seems to have been very unlike the dingy 
and unfurnished palace of 1820. Dr. Anderson says, on the 
authority of Rev. C. S. Stuart, who was one of those new mis- 
sionaries, and who has since had a long and honorable term 
of service as a chaplain in the Navy of the United States, that 
it was “a large thatched building—with a door at each end, 
windows in the sides, and Venetian shutters, but no glass. The 
inverior formed one apartment. The side-posts, the pillars sup- 
porting the ridge-pole, and the rafters, were fastened together 
by cords made from the husk of the cocoanut. The floor was 
of mats, and chandeliers hung suspended between the pillows, 
Mahogany tables, sofas, chairs from China, mirrors, and two 
full-length portraits of the king, completed the conveniences 
and decorations of the room.” Some progress then had been 
made, in those three years, toward civilization—though, even 
on that important occasion, the King was not quite “ sober.” 
But there were other and more significant indications of pro- 
gress. Already the Hawaiian had become a written language. 
Its vocal elements had been ascertained by accurate analysis ; 
the Roman alphabet, or so much of it as was found needful, 
had been applied to represent those elements,—each letter hav- 
ing invariably the same force, and each vocal element repre- 
sented invariably by the same sign; it had been proved that 
every native who would learn the alphabet of only twelve let- 
ters could thenceforth read, and by learning to form the letters 
with a pen could also write; the printing press had begun its 
Work, and readers were becoming numetous. Even the King, 
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with all his savage laziness, had learned the alphabet; and his 
progress in civilization was indicated not only by the furniture 
of his grass-thatched palace and the clothing which he and his 
wives wore at the reception of the new missionaries, but also 
by a brief letter to the captain of the brig that had brought 
them—a letter subscribed by the royal hand, and with gracefil 
expressions of satisfaction remitting to him the customary port 
charges. The influence of the Mission had begun to register 
itself, unequivocally, in signs of advancing civilization. 

Before the arrival of that reinforcement from their native 
country, the pioneer missionaries had already received from the 
mission of the London Society in Tahiti a temporary but 
most important addition to their working force. The Rev. 
William Ellis, whose services, first as missionary and afterward 
as Secretary of the London Society, have been rendered in so 
many parts of the world, had the privilege of giving efficient 
assistance to his American brethren in the Sandwich Islands 
while their work was in the earliest stage of its progress. He 
and his Tahitian helpers could give to the Hawaiian chiefs and 
people a convincing testimony as to what Christian teachers had 
done for a kindred nation. His practical counsels were of 
great value, for they were deduced from the experience of a 
mission which, after long diligence through many vicissitudes, 
had been eminently successful. More than once since his return 
to England, he has had occasion to vindicate the Sandwich 
- Island missionaries against aspersions from malicious or blun- 
dering foreigners; and in his honored old age he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that both his earlier and his later services 
are remembered with grateful affection not only in those dis- 
tant islands but in America. 

From the beginning of the work, the relations of the Mission 
to foreign residents and to foreign visitors were often embar- 
rassing. “In the first year,” says Dr. A., “the Islands were 
regarded by not a few seamen and traders who visited them, 
and by the foreign residents viciously disposed, as so far out of 
the world that they felt it safe for them to act without regard 
to public sentiment in Britain or America. Whatever they 
might do that was abusive to the native government or people, 
or to the missionaries, or in violation of their duty to God, they 
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expected no report of it to reach their relatives and friends at 
home” (p. 64). The chapter which describes the outrages com- 
mitted by officers and crews of British and American vessels is 
exceedingly suggestive in regard to the work of the Mission 
and in regard to its success. Even in those early years Chris- 
tianity was beginning to affect the laws prescribed for the gov- 
ernment of tle Hawaiian people; and men who had thought 
that the Sandwich Islands were beyond the reach of all laws 
human or divine, became indignant at the invasion of their 
liberty. Among the measures adopted by the ruling chiefs, 
(after the death of Kamehameha II, and during the minority of 
his successor,) for the protection of their people, the most offen- 
sive was a law prohibiting the resort of women to ships in the 
harbors for prostitution. In one sense, the missionaries were 
the authors of that law, for, without the influence which they 
had brought with them, there would never have been any 
restraint on the ancient lawlessness) They had imparted to 
the chiefs, and were diffusing among the people, the idea of a 
great refurmation; and the idea was beginning to be a fact, 
very odious to a certain class of the foreigners residing at the 
Islands or visiting there. Profligate commanders of profligate 
crews attempted to break down the law by violence directed 
against the dwellings and the persons of the missionaries, even 
threatening their lives. An officer in the navy of the United 
States, Lieut. Percival, commanding the schooner “ Dolphin,” 
(we write his name because it is worthy of immortal infamy,) 
disgraced his flag not only by conniving at outrages on the 
part of his crew, and refusing to protect the missionaries his 
countrymen, but by insolently denying the right of the chiefs 
to govern their subjects, and affecting to regard the restraint on 
prostitution as an insult to the United States. Of course these 
outrages were reported by the missionaries in their official cor- 
respondence with their society at home, and the result was, 
what the perpetrators seem not to have anticipated, a world- 
wide publication of the facts. The criminals (there is no need 
of using any softer word) found, after a few months, that what 
they had done in those remote islands among savages who, in 
their opinion, had no rights, was notorious wherever newspapers 
could find readers, and that they must encounter the reproba- 
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tion not merely of a missionary society about which they knew 
little and cared less, but of their own neighbors and acquaint- 
ance at home, and of public opinion everywhere. Lieut. Per. 
cival had the opportunity of defending himself before a court 
of inquiry ordered by the President of the United States, and 
did not escape without censure, though he was permitted to 
retain his commission. Thenceforth there were no more out- 
rages of that kind. Dissolute foreigners had learned that their 
privileges were no greater in the harbors of the Sandwich 
Islands than in the ports of civilized nations. 

From that attempt to restrain the licentiousness which had 
made their country one great brothel, and was threatening the 
annihilation of their people, the ruling chiefs proceeded to other 
measures in the same spirit. They saw that the reformation 
they had undertaken was impossible without some effective 
restraint on the supply of the means of intoxication. They 
saw that the Christian Sabbath, guarded by law, was essential 
to the civilization which they were endeavoring to introduce. 
On that subject the missionaries had taught them by precept 
and example the Puritan doctrine; for they had brought with 
them the New England Sabbath, which is the same with the 
Sabbath of Presbyterian Scotland,—and (notwithstanding ad- 
verse influences, in Church and State, from the day of the 
“Book of Sports” to the latest article in the Westminster 
Review against a weekly rest) of England too—so far as the 
English Sunday is better than the Continental. The efforts of 
the half Christianized chiefs for a moral reformation were com: 
menced as early as April, 1824, not long after the departure of 
Kamehameha IL for England; but in October, 1829, there was 
the formal enactment of a criminal code, professedly framed in 
accordance with the law of God, and constituting a body of 
regulations “against murder, theft, licentiousness, retailing 
ardent spirits, Sabbath-breaking, and gambling,” and it was 
proclaimed that obedience to those laws would be exacted of 
foreigners as well as natives. “Englishmen and Americans,” 
says Dr. Anderson, “ had habitually claimed to be independent 
of Hawaiian law, and had threatened the vengeance of their 
respective governments should they be punished for violating 
it.” The representative of the British goverment, Richard 
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Charlton, at that time Consul-general for the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands, had been conspicuous among the enemies of the 
Mission and the opponents of its work; and on this occasion 
he “ went so far as to warn the chiefs of the wrathful interposi- 
tion of Great Britain, should they presume to proclaim laws 
without first obtaining for them the sanction of the British 
monarch.” 

It deserves to be mentioned as indicative of the feeling with 
which the missionaries were regarded by a majority of the sailors 
(masters and crews) who in those days touched at the Islands, 
that when the King in 1824, under some influence that seemed 
mysterious, suddenly determined on a visit to England, and 
when, by the advice of some of his chiefs, he desired that Mr. 
Ellis might accompany him as a competent interpreter and 
trusty counsellor, the captain of an English whaler who had 
already offered him and his suite a free passage, positively 
refused a passage on any terms to the English missionary. The 
King, with his favorite wife and four other natives, accepted the 
offer, and, in their ignorance, they entrusted themselves to the 
care and guidance of one who would not allow them to be 
secompanied by a friend through whom they could communi- 
cate their thoughts and wishes. Almost immediately after 
arriving in London, a party of savages just about as helpless as 
those whom Columbus brought with him when he returned 
from his discovery of a new world, they were taken ill with 
measles, and the disease proved fatal to the King and his sister- 
wife. Had that unfortunate chief been permitted to have in 
his suite an adviser so competent and a friend so watchful 
and faithful as Mr. Ellis would have been, all the sequel of 
Hawaiian history might have been different. The reign of 
Kamehameha II, a good-natured fellow’ like Charles II, caring 
for little else than the indulgence of his sensual appetites, and 
therefore, like that English Liholiho, a facile tool in the hands of 
any companion who would minister to his pleasures—really 
ended when he embarked on his ill-advised and disastrous 
Voyage. He left the government in the hands of a regency 
Which of course would be superseded in a few months at his 
return. That regency continued nine years, till Kamehameha 
II, who was only a child when his brother sailed away, had 
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become old enough to assume the power. It was under the 
regency of Queen Kaahumanu—a strong-minded and _ heroic 
woman who had been the favorite wife of Kamehameha I, and 
whose chief adviser and helper was Kalanimoku, the “ Billy 
Pitt” of her husband's reign—that the great revolution in the 
character and condition of the people was really effected. So 
completely did the scheme of separating the King from the 
missionaries by sending him to England on the fool’s errand of 
obtaining British protection for himself and his kingdom, 
“turn out for the furtherance of the gospel,” and for the pro- 
tection of the Mission by the native government against the 
devices of ill-disposed foreigners. 

It was during the regency of Kaahumanu that the above 
mentioned outrages were perpetrated by foreigners in resistance 
of the laws against prostitution. The visit of the British frigate 
Blonde, bringing home the remains of the deceased king and 
queen and the survivors of their suite, strengthened the hands 
of the missionaries and encouraged the chiefs to proceed in 
their work of national reformation. Her commander, Lord 
Byron, “a friendly and high-minded nobleman,” treated the 
missionaries as well as the native authorities with honorable 
courtesy. He was present with them at a great council in 
which the chiefs of the nation were assembled, and in which 
the policy to be pursued by the government was considered. 
In view of the opposition already encountered, some of the 
chiefs desired to know what he would advise respecting the 
continuance of the American Mission. He disclaimed all au- 
thority in the matter, but having inquired concerning the object 
and relations of the Mission, he gave in that public assembly 
his approval of the work which he had already commended 
in private. T'wo of the chiefs who had returned in the Blonde 
reported what they had heard from George IV (Kini Georgi), to 
whom they had been formally presented, and who (being De 
fender of the Faith) had told them to give good attention to 
the missionaries, and had also promised to protect the Hawaiian 
kingdom against other powers without interfering in its internal 
affairs. The reforming chiefs therefore took courage. They 
had reason to believe that the British power, however invoked 
by dissolute or greedy foreigners who, in the name of liberality, 
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were opposing all efforts for the restraint of wickedness and 
for the moral reformation of the people, would offer no un- 
friendly interference. It was well for Hawaii that the visit 
of Byron in the Blonde preceded the visit of Percival in the 
Dolphin 

Thus it was that when Charlton, in 1829, denied the right of 
the chiefs to make laws which should have any force against 
foreigners, the Regent and her associates in the government 
were not terrified by his threat of British intervention. Just 
three years before, when the opposition to restraints on prosti- 
tution was venting itself in violence against the missionaries 
with threats of murder, a crisis which might have been disas- 
trous was averted by the opportune arrival of an American man- 
of-war, the Peacock, commanded by Capt. Thomas Ap-Catesby 
Jones. To that officer, as representing the American govern- 
ment, the missionaries appealed against their persecutors, and 
he, after a fruitless endeavor to obtain from Charlton and other 
opposers some definite allegation against them in a meet- 
ing assembled for that purpose, gave a full and hearty testi- 
mony in their favor. “I own,” said he, afterward, “I trembled 
for the cause of Christianity and for the poor benighted 
islanders, when I saw, on the one hand, the British consul 
backed by the most wealthy and hitherto influential residents 
and shipmasters in formidable array, and prepared, as I sup- 
posed, to testify against some half a dozen meek and humble 
servants of the Lord, calmly seated on the other, and ready to 
be tried by their “bitterest enemies.”—“ But what, in reality 
was the result of this portentious meeting, which was to over- 
throw the Mission and uproot the seeds of civilization and 
Christianity ?”—“ What, I again ask, was the issue of this 
great trial? The most perfect, full, complete, and triumphant 
victory for the missionaries that could have been asked by 
their most devoted friends. Not one iota derogatory to their 
character as men, as ministers of the gospel, or as missionaries, 
could be made to appear against them.” Such was the defeat 
of the malignants, in 1826, by the timely arrival of the Pea- 
eck with a Christian gentleman for her commanding officer ; 
equally opportune was the arrival of another national vessel 
from the United States in 1829, when Charlton was engaged 
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in a controversy with the native government, and the question 
whether foreigners residing in Hawaii were to do whatever 
might to them seem good, was at issue. The government, in- 
stead of being terrified by an intimation that the matter was to 
be laid before “ his Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State,” had 
responded by an edict to which the young King’s name was 
subscribed, and which was printed for the information of all 
concerned. It was addressed in form to the English residents; 
and while it promised them “the protection of the laws,” it 
demanded of them, in return, obedience to the laws. “This 
therefore,” said the King, “is my proclamation which I make 
known to you, all people from foreign countries :—The laws of 
my country prohibit murder, theft, adultery, prostitution, 
retailing ardent spirits at houses for selling spirits, amusements 
on the Sabbath day, gambling and betting on the Sabbath day 
and at all times. If any man shall transgress any of these laws, 
he is liable to the penalty, the same for every foreigner and for 
all the people of these islands—whoever shall violale any of these 
laws shall be punished.” It was just after the date of this pro- 
clamation that the United States sloop-of-war Vincennes, com- 
manded by Captain Finch, entered the harbor of Honolulu. 
Captain Finch was the bearer of an official letter, written under 
the direction of the President of the United States by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and accompanied by presents to the 
King and the highest chiefs. The letter to the King expressed, 
in behalf of the President, his strong desire for the advancement 
of the Hawaiian people in the arts of civilized life, and his ad- 
miration of the progress they had made “ in acquiring a know- 
ledge of letters and the true religion.” It was an informal but 
unequivocal recognition of the King’s government as a legiti- 
mate power having authority over foreigners within its jurisdic- 
tion no less than over natives. Without naming Lieut. Perci- 
val, it disavowed such outrages as he and his crew had com- 
mitted, and it intimated that the American government had 
“sought to know and punish those who are guilty.” It ex- 
pressly commended the missionaries and their work to the 
favor of the King and the protection of his government. Mr. 
Stewart who had been one of the missionaries and had been 
compelled by his wife's illness to relinquish the work, was chap 
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lain of the Vincennes; and his presence in that character was 
an additional testimony to the character and standing of the 
men whom dissolute foreigners hated and despised. “The 
chiefs were thus encouraged in the position they had taken, and 
goon gained resolution and strength for executing their laws on 
offending foreigners as well as on their own people.” 

But such outrages as have been mentioned were not the only 
methods in which resident foreigners of a certain class under- 
took to baffle the efforts of the Mission. From the beginning 
itseemed desirable to introduce, under the name of Christianity, 
a different sort of religion from that which the missionaries were 
introducing in the place of the abolished paganism. As early 
as 1828, almost as soon as the work at Honolulu has been 
fairly begun, two of the foreigners at that port, judging that 
Bingham and his colleagues were not “liberal” enough in 
doctrine and practice for a country so uncivilized, set up a con- 
venticle of their own in which to “ prophesy smooth things”— 
much smoother than the harsh Puritanism imported from New 
England. The experiment was not brilliantly successful. 
Some of the well disposed chiefs went to the new meeting once 
or twice, thinking that perhaps the two preachers or reformers, 
in beginning to conduct public worship, had begun to reform 
their own lives, and might have something to say that would 
show others how to become new creatures. But, not finding in 
the professedly religious service enough of the appearance of 
earnestness to win their confidence, they soon arrived at the 
conclusion that the preaching of the missionaries was more 
likely to be useful. The two Liberals—one an American of the 
sort known as “faded Yankees,” the other a Frenchman—ofli- 
ciated by turns while the experiment lasted; but, on a certain 
Sunday, one of them, having been a little too liberal in his 
morning potations, was unable to perform his part; and, the 
meeting being adjourned without delay, that was the end of the 
enterprise. Liberalism in that form had been tried and had 
failed. 

Perhaps another sort of Liberalism might be more successful. 
When Liholiho embarked on his ill-advised and ill-starred voy- 
age, a certain Frenchman named John Rives, having attempted 
in vain to obtain a passage as one of the’ King’s attendants, hid 
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himself on board the ship, and so went to England and thence 
to his native country. Whether he was the liberal French- 
man just mentioned or another, does not appear; but his heart 
seems to have been set upon obtaining for Hawaii some reli- 
gion less austere than Puritanism. In France, he made such 
representations of his wealth at the Sandwich Islands, and of 
his influence with the government there, that he succeeded in 
persuading some credulous countrymen of his to go out for the 
purpose of being employed on his imaginary plantations, and 
in obtaining Roman Catholic missionaries who were to be the 
religious teachers of his people. Three priests were sent, one 
an Irishman, the others French; and the head of that Mission 
was dignified with a title which was more likely to alarm than 
to conciliate the native government, “ Apostolic Prefect of the 
Sandwich Islands.” One of the French priests died on the voy- 
age; but the Apostolic Prefect and his Irish subaltern, with 
several artisans and an agricultural manager under the patron- 
age of Rives, arrived at Honolulu in July, 1827. Rives, 
though the vessel was freighted with goods on his account, had 
sailed in another vessel for the western coast of America, and 
never came to look after his estates in the Sandwich Islands 
At the arrival of the American missionaries, seven years before, 
they could not begin their work without obtaining permission 
from the government then existing, and even the qualified per- 
mission to remain for a year, on probation, was not granted till 
after long delay. The same question came up at the arrival of 
these new missionaries with their proposal to introduce a differ- 
ent system of religion. Kaahumanu who in 1820 was, by the 
will of her husband the late king, an authorized adviser of his 
son and successor, had become, in 1827, Queen regent. If the 
story is true which we have heard but do not vouch for, the 
government, on the appearance of a new sort of missionaries, 
appointed a commission to ascertain, by conference with them, 
what the system was which they proposed to teach; and that 
commission, after such conference as could be had through an 
interpreter, reported that, so far as they could understand it, 
the religion of the new missionaries bore some resemblance to 
the old religion which had been abolished and prohibited ;— 
they could only make out that it had its images, its “abu, and 
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its veneration of dead men’s bones. Whether the story is ex- 
actly historical or partly mythical, it is certain that the gov- 
ernment of Queen Kaahumanu decided promptly against the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, and ordered the captain of the 
vessel in which they came to take them away with him. He 
refused to take them; and they remained for a time, favored 
by the self-styled Liberal party among the foreigners, and iden- 
tifying their cause with the interest of an ambitious and reck- 
less chief who was plotting against the Queen. At last, after 
more than four years, the government sent them, in a vessel of 
its own, to California (then a Mexican province), where they 
were sure of a hospitable welcome. They had made some con- 
verts; and it is to be mentioned with regret that the law which, 
in 1820, before the arrival of the American mission, had been 
proclaimed against idolatry, was put in force against the Roman 
Catholic worship. For this the missionaries have been blamed. 
Perhaps they ought to be blamed for not having more effectu- 
ally taught the chiefs the broadest doctrine of religious liberty ; 
but we find no evidence that the action of the government on 
that occasion was in any way guided or instigated by them. 
The King, in an official communication to the American con- 
sul, several years afterward, denied that he had acted in that 
affair under the advice of the missionaries, and affirmed, with 
distinct specifications, that several of them had remonstrated 
with the government against attempting to suppress the Roman 
Catholic worship by prohibition and penalty. He might have 
learned from them that the worship of Mary and other saints, 
as well as of pictures and images, is in violation of the Deca- 
logue; but it was from British and American shipmasters that 
he learned to dread the political influence of Romanism. 

It is not our purpose to rehearse the story of Roman Catho- 
lie propagandism in Hawaii—how the British consul, Charlton, 
maintained a correspondence with the banished priests while 
they remained in California—how under his patronage, one of 
them, being a British subject, returned to the Islands after sev- 
eral years of absence—how the commander of a French frigate 
in the harbor of Honolulu compelled the king, under the 
threat of an immediate bombardment of the town, to remove 
all restrictions on the importation of French brandies or on the 
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operations of Romish missionaries—by what methods the 
returning priests pursued their work among the natives—or 
what they and their successors have done to promote or to 
obstruct the progress of Christian civilization. While Roman- 
ism was introduced as an ally of the self-styled Liberalism 
against the rigorous morality inculcated by Puritan missiona- 
ries, the manner of its introduction (by intrigue and by vio- 
lence) did not commend it either to the governing chiefs or to 
the better sort of their people. It has to some extent engaged 
in political agitation, contending, as in this country and else- 
where, against public schools not controled by its priesthood; 
but it has not gained that political power which it is always 
and everywhere grasping at, and without which it always feels 
itself weak and complains of being persecuted. Yet the 
Roman Catholic church in the Sandwich Islands is a perma- 
nent fact. We are not aware that it has made many proselytes 
from among those whom the American missionaries had received 
into their churches. But it has baptized and brought under its 
teaching and authority large numbers of those who were not 
regarded as converts to Christ, in the evangelical meaning of 
that phrase. Thus it has absorbed, and in some sort abolished 
much of the residuary heathenism ; and what might have been 
a heathen party in opposition to Christianity, so far as it now 
exists, is a Roman Catholic party in opposition to Protestant- 
ism. Of course there is no recognized codperation or fellow- 
ship, more than in other countries, between the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood and the Protestant ministry. The mutual rela 
tions of those opposite and irreconcileable forms of Christianity 
seem to be just what they are in other countries where religious 
freedom is complete. When the Hawaiian government was 
compelled to tolerate the propagation of a religious system 
which it regarded as dangerous to the commonwealth, it learned 
a lesson which governments are always slow to learn, but 
which they are learning everywhere. The result has been that 
Hawaii is like Great Britain, or Germany, or the United States, 
predominantly but not exclusively Protestant,—just as France 
is predominantly but not exclusively Roman Catholic. Since 
Sadowa and Sedan, and the consequent occupation of Rome as 
the capital of ltaly, the difference between Roman Catholic 
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governments and Protestant governments has no existence save 
in South America. 

The ‘Reformed Catholic Mission” is the latest attempt to 
introduce into the Sandwich Islands a religion more suited to 
liberal tastes than that of the American missionaries. In the 
little volume entitled “Five Years’ Church Work in Hawaii,” 
we have the story of that attempt, reported four years ago by 
the leader of the mission, who, in those days, styled himself 
“Thomas, Lord Bishop of Honolulu,” but is now ex-Bishop 
Thomas N. Staley. His Lordship did not report how it hap- 
pened that the desire of a few Episcopalians among the Amer- 
ican and English residents at Honolulu to organize a congrega- 
tion for worship according to the forms of their prayer-book, 
and the endeavor to obtain a minister for such a congregation 


' who would be partly supported by the king, became the occa- 


sion of sending forth from England, not a chaplain under the 
Bishop of London to care for the spiritual comfort and welfare 
of English residents and visitors at that port, but a “Lord 
Bishop” and his suite, to propagate the Ritualistic sort of 
Church-of-Englandism among the Hawaiian people. But he 
tells us, in the sentimental style characteristic of his sect, how, 
when the Bishop of Oxford had announced “in the Upper 
House of Convocation” the desire of the King of the Sandwich 
Islands “to see a bishop of the English Church established in 
his dominions,” a voluntary committee was formed, “ consist- 
ing of church dignitaries, noblemen, and gentlemen ”—how a 
statement was published and circulated, which he copies, but 
which gave to the Anglican readers of it no intimation that 
those islands had been for nearly half a century the seat of a 
most successful Protestant Christian mission—how, “on the 
15th of December (1861) the consecration of an English bishop 
for the newly-created See of Honolulu took place in Lambeth 
Chapel”—how “a farewell service for the Mission party was 
held in Westminster Abbey, when the Bishop preached, and 
the Holy Communion was administered to a large number, 
chiefly the friends and supporters of the undertaking ;” and 
“the celebrant was the Dean, the present Archbishop of Dub- 
lin”—how “the Mission party, consisting of the Bishop of Hon- 
olulu and family, the Rev. G. Mason, M. A., and the Rev. E. 
VOL. XXXI. 35 
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Ibbotson, embarked at Southampton for the Isthmus of Pan. 
ama, on the 17th of August, 1862,” etc., etc. 

Let us hasten from Southampton to Aspinwall, to Panama, 
to San Francisco, whence they embarked for Honolulu. There 
a painful disappointment was waiting for them. The bishop 
had left behind him his country and his kindred and his father’s 
house, expecting to be, in the Sandwich Islands, not only a 
Lord Bishop, but preceptor to the heir-apparent of the throne, a 
bright little boy of three or four years, with a dash of English 
blood from his great-grandfather, John Young. How great 
then was the disappointment to the Bishop and his suite, when, 
as they were entering the port of Honolulu, “they were greeted 
with the sad tidings, brought on board by the pilot, ‘ The Prince 
of Hawaii is dead!’” 

“ Every member of the Mission felt this as an almost fatal blow. The baptism 
of the Prince had been anticipated as the inauguration, so to say, of the work. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria had graciously consented to stand sponsor at the 
ceremony; and she had sent out by the hands of the newly-arrived British repre- 
sentative, Mr. W. W. F. Synge, an appropriate gift for her god-child, while Mrs. 
Synge was to act as her proxy. It was found on inquiry, that a Congregational 
minister had been summoned to baptize the little fellow privately, his distracted 
parents having first sent to the British man-of-war ‘ Termagant,’ which had lately 
arrived in port, to see if there was a chaplain on board. Alas! there was none.” 

But the prospect was not yet entirely dark. The contrast 
between the “entering in” of this ‘“ Reformed Catholic Mission” 
in 1862, and the “entering in” of the American missionaries 
forty-two years before, cannot but impress the reader who will 
recollect what the Sandwich Islands were in 1820, what the 
king and royal family were, and what discouragements Bing- 
ham and Thurston and their companions encountered before 
they could begin their work.* Let the Lord Bishop tell his 
own story. 

“No sooner had the vessel anchored, than Mr. Wyllie, the Foreign Minister 
[Minister of Foreign Affairs], and Mr. Gregg, Minister of Finance, an American, 
came on board to receive the Mission in the King’s name. They were followed by 
a deputation of the Church Committee and other residents. The royal carriage 
was placed at the disposal of the Bishop, and everything done to show him respect 
and welcome. It happened to be Saturday; but by the next day a building, for- 
merly used as a Wesleyan chapel, had been arranged for Divine service. After 
an early communion, English matins were celebrated at eleven o’clock, when there 
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was a full congregation, consisting chiefly of foreign residents, Hawaiians filling up 
all the vacant space, and thronging round the doors and windows. An eloquent 
and impressive sermon was preached by Mr. Mason. The King and Queen arrived 
at the palace the following week from the country, whether they had retired in 
the first outburst of their grief. Both were deeply moved when the Bishop was 
introduced to them by Mr. Wyllie. After a few touching words referring to his 
recent loss, yet bidding us a hearty welcome to the Islands, the King said he 
had already completed his translation of the Morning and Evening Prayers and 
Litany into the Hawaiian language, and that it was then in the hands of the prin- 
ter. He recommended the immediate enlargement of the temporary church, which 
was accordingly at once undertaken. An aisle in wood was added. The building, 
asa whole, was made more suitable for the ritual of the English Church. The 
royal seat was draped in black, and immediately over the entrance was an illu- 
minated legend. ‘If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him.’ The inaugural 
sermon of the Mission was preached on October 19th, by the Bishop, in English, 
before the King, Queen, and leading residents.” 

Such was the hopeful beginning of the “ Reformed Catholic 
Mission.” Instead of a savage and half-naked monarch, on 
whose caprices they must wait for leave to begin their intended 
work or even to reside in any part of his dominions, the Bishop 
and his attendant presbyters found (we take their word for it) 
a most Christian king and queen waiting to be the nursing 
father and the nursing mother of their church. We need not 
draw out the contrast which is already obvious to our reader ; 
but we may ask, How was that great change effected? Would 
there have been a Christian king and queen in Honolulu— 
would their have been a king of Hawaii competent to translate 
the English Prayer Book into the Hawaiian language—would 
there have been a Hawaiian printer—would there have been a 
written language for the Hawaiian people, and a Hawaiian peo- 
ple able to read the King’s translation of the Prayer Book—if 
other and humbler missionaries had not preceded his Lordship ? 
A profound admiration of the King and Queen, of their religi- 
ous intelligence, of their general culture, of all their princely 
qualities, breathes through whatever is said by the Bishop or 
his subordinates about those exalted personages; but, as we 
read, every such expression becomes an unintended tribute to 
the American missionaries by whom that king and queen were 
educated. 

The early progress of the Reformed Catholic Mission is 
equally suggestive of the contrast between that and its pre- 
decessor, the evangelical Mission. On'the Tuesday after the 
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inaugural sermon in “the temporary cathedral,’ the Queen 
“was baptized in the palace in the presence of all the leading 
chiefs and foreign residents in the kingdom.” On Thursday, 
there was a meeting to organize the Hawaiian branch of the 
“ Reformed Catholic Church.” The meeting was held “in the 
court-house,” and was presided over by “ the Attorney-General ” 
(when Bingham and Thurston began, court-houses and attor- 
neys-general were unknown in the Sandwich Islands), and 
“the King was present.” The presence of King Liholiho, as 
the first missionaries found him, would hardly have been agree- 
able in such a meeting. Measures were taken to obtain from 
the government a charter of incorporation, which we believe is 
more than either S. Peter or S. Paul thought of applying for 
to the government of Rome. The charter was obtained with- 
out difficulty, and it provided that “the Bishop, the clergy in 
priest's orders, and certain laymen nominated by the King,” 
should be trustees of whatever funds might be sent from Eng- 
land and America for the enterprise or obtained in the islands; 
but the Bishop is careful to inform us that “by the terms of 
the charter, the voice of the laity is limited to matters of a 
purely secular kind.” Only three weeks after the English 
inaugural, “the first Hawaiian service was celebrated, consist 
ing of matins and sermon,” the translation of the sermon hav- 
ing been corrected by the King and rehearsed several times in 
his hearing, “ till the pronunciation was deemed satisfactory.” 
Of course, “the delight of the natives was unbounded when 
they joined, for the first time, in their own language, in the 
grand and solemn offices of our Liturgy.” 

Meanwhile another and greater affair was impending. “ Their 
Majesties were under preparation and instruction for the holy 
rite of confirmation ;’ and on Friday of the third week after 
the first Hawaiian service, that great event was consummated. 
The day was judiciously chosen, as it “ happened ” to be a na- 
tional holiday commemorative of the recognition of the national 
independence. “One of the clergy” described “ this memora- 
ble incident ” in a letter to friends in England, and the Bishop 
kindly gives us the benefit of the description. 

“The hour fixed for the ceremony was 10.30, but long before that time the tem- 


porary cathedral [i. e., the old Methodist meeting-house] was besieged by hundreds 
anxious to gain admittance. One-third of the church was reserved for members 
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of the Court, House of Nobles, and Consular body; another for the regular con- 
gregation, and the rest for the native population. The street was occupied by His 
Majesty’s troops—viz: the cavalry, infantry, and rifle volunteers. Precisely at 
10.30 the procession entered the church, consisting of the choir of native boys 
and men vested in surplices, and the Bishop and clergy. At the same mo- 
ment the sounds of the National Anthem announced the approach of their 
Majesties; and the Bishop, attended by his chaplain, the Rev. G. Mason, received 
the King and Queen at the west door. Here the King and Queen knelt down, 
having begged the Bishop to give them his blessing. His Lordship immediately 
pronounced Episcopal benediction, and then conducted their Majesties to their seats. 
The service commenced with the Litany chanted in Hawaiian, the choir responding 
in harmony ; from the musical nature of the language, it had a most solemn and 
beautiful effect, and the harmony of the responses was perfect. The Litany ended, 
we then left the church for the vestry, where we re-formed in the following order: 
—Major Kaauwai (the King’s aide-de-camp) vested in surplice, and carrying the 
Bishop's banner; choristers (native boys and men, two and two), clergy, chaplain 
bearing pastoral staff, and the Bishop. The procession left the vestry and entered 
the church at the west door, chanting the 19th Psalm, to the 3d tone, and 2d 
ending. Their Majesties then left their seats, and stood in frontof the altar. The 
address was read by the Rev. G. Mason. The Bishop having put the question, 
their Majesties replied in a clear, audible voice. All kneeling, the Bishop said the 
prayers. His Lordship then called upon the congregation to spend a few moments 
in silent prayer on behalf of those to be confirmed. The request was responded 
to in earnest. Those few moments were indeed silent and solemn; the congrega- 
tion then rose and sang the Veni Creator over their Majesties, who remained kneel- 
ing. We sang it to the ancient Gregorian melody. The Bishop then confirmed 
the King and Queen, and afterward delivered an impressive address." * * * * 
After the service was over, the King and Queen returned to the Palace, the band 
playing as before, the guns firing a royal salute. The altar was vested in white, 
and decorated with flowers, offered by members of the congregation. The King 
wore his uniform, which is similar to that of an English field-marshal: the Queen 
was dressed in white, and wore a long white veil. We said Evensong, as usual, 
at 7.30, and Friday happening to be the evening for the Hawaiian service, the 
church was crowded with natives; after which we sang a Ze Deum in the native 
language as the closing act of this happy and important day.” 


The “five years’ church work in the kingdom of Hawaii” 
was thus begun. We will not attempt to trace its history nor 
to measure its success. It is rightly named “ church-work,” or, 
inthe drawling pronunciation so common among Anglicans, 
“chawch-work.” We do by no means imply that the work 
conducted by Dr. Staley was not Christian work, when we say 
that the name which he gives to it felicitously hits off the dis- 
tinction between what he was trying to do and what the evan- 
gical missionaries had been trying to do before he began to 
build on their foundations. Their work was simply Christian 
work; his was (to say the best of it) something more than 
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simply Christian. Their work was for Christ—only for Christ 
—for the progress of his gospel—for the building up of his 
kingdom, which is “righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost”—for the conversion of sinners to him, and their 
sanctification not by sacraments and priestly manipulations, 
but by the spiritual force of that gospel which is the power of 
God to salvation. But Dr. Staley’s work, in whatever sense it 
may have been for Christ, was also work for that sect which he 
distinguishes from the Roman Catholic Church by calling it 
the Reformed Catholic Church,—or, in the widest possible 
meaning of his phrase “ Church-work,” it was work done or to 
be done for that mystic personage of the feminine gender (as 
men of that sort always speak, not only in poetry but in 
“unctuous” prose) THE CHURCH. His “church-work,” we 
think, was not altogether unsuccessful considered as Christian 
work, We trust that the agencies which he introduced have 
contributed something, and may hereafter contribute more, to 
the progress of Hawaiian Christianity. But considered as sec- 
tarian work, or in reference to the distinctive aims of the 
Reformed Catholic Mission, its success seems not to have 
been all that might have been expected from the grandeur 
of its beginning. The king (Kamehameha IV.) under whose 
patronage it began so hopefully, died at the end of the first 
year (Nov. 30, 1863). His brother and successor (Kame- 
hameha V, now reigning) continued to patronize it, mak- 
ing the same annual contribution of $1,000 in aid of it, 
besides contributing liberally to the support of its board- 
ing schools for boys and those for girls. He made the Bishop 
not only chaplain to the royal family and a member of the 
Board of Education for the kingdom, but also a member of the 
Privy Council, which last office, his Lordship, following Eng- 
lish precedent, did not regard as inconsistent with his spiritual 
and missionary functions. 

The political opinions and sympathies of the prelate who 
was one of the King’s Privy Council as well as royal chaplain, 
are intimated in the report of his “Church-work,” and are 
more frankly expressed in an earlier publication.* He talks 
about “the political reign of the Puritan missionaries,” which 





* “A Pastoral Address, by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Honolulu, with 
Notes,” etc. 
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began, he says, when Mr. Richards, in 1838, withdrew from the 
Mission, with the approval of his colleagues and of the Pru- 
dential Committee at home, and entered the service of the 
government. ‘'T'wo years before that date, the chiefs, perceiving 
the necessity of a change in the government of their country, 
had requested the American Board of Foreign Missions to send 
them a teacher and adviser in civil affairs. That request having 
been declined, they invited Mr. Richards to become their chap- 
lain, teacher, and interpreter,—or, as Dr. Staley puts it, “con- 
stitutional adviser to the crown.” But what followed upon 
that beginning? “The first Hawaiian constitution,” says the 
Bishop, “ was granted by Kamehameha III. the next year.” 
Although the statement is deficient in respect to exactness of 
date, the American reader will observe that in the opinion of 
this Englishman “ the political reign of the Puritan missionaries ” 
gave to the Hawaiian nation a constitutional government in the 
place of absolute depotism. That, however, which was granted 
by Kamehameha IIL “ thenext year,” was not the first Hawaiian 
constitution, but only a body of laws with a Bill of Rights pre- 
fixed. At that time some of the more intelligent natives, 
graduates and students of the High School which the mission- 
aries had established at Lahainaluna for the education of teach- 
ers, had begun to discuss the principles of legislation in a 
Hawaiian newspaper. The young King, of his own motion, 
directed one of the graduates to draw up a code of laws, and, 
when that had been done, he and some of his chiefs examined 
the code deliberately, spending five days in the discussion of 
its details. Then the bill, as we may call it—for it was not yet 
law, was recommitted to its author that the errors which had 
been observed might be corrected and the defects supplied. 
Such deliberation in law-making would hardly have been 
thought of nineteen years before. One revision, however, was 
not enough in 1839. The new draught having been reported, 
there was a reconsideration of it with still more deliberation, 
new amendments were proposed, and the bill was again referred 
to its author with instructions. When the third draught had 
been reported, and the chiefs with whom the King was taking 
counsel had expressed their approbation, ‘the King said, ‘I 
also approve,’ and affixed his signature, June 7, 1839.” That 
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Bill of Rights, with the laws which accompanied it, has been 
rightly named “the magna charta of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
It was'not what Americans call a constitution,—it did not estab- 
lish a frame of government ; it was a charter of emancipation ; 
it converted a nation of slaves into a free (though not yet self- 
governed) people.* So much for the first year of “ the politi- 
cal reign of the Puritan missionaries.” 

The “ first Hawaiian constitution was granted by Kameham- 
eha III.” on the 8th of October, 1840, when the King and his 
chiefs had been for two years under the teaching of the ex- 
missionary William Richards. It was not a democratic consti- 
tution, for though it established a yearly parliament, it made 
no adequate provision for a representation of the people with 
powers analagous to those of the British House of Commons. 
Yet it made the government thenceforth a limited monarchy, 
limited by laws in the making of which a few plebeian represen- 
tatives were to concur with the hereditary Nobles, and also by an 
independent judiciary. A constitutional government, then, 
imitating to some extent the government of Great Britain, and 
displacing forever the simple despotism of former ages, marks 
the second year of what this Cavalier missionary is pleased to 
call “the political reign of the Puritan missionaries.” 

The Bishop has severe censures for another constitution 
granted by the same king twelve years later. He denounces it 
(in the Notes to his Pastoral Address) as “ the democratic con- 
stitution of 1852, with its universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
no property qualification,” and he laments “ the complete de- 
struction of all feudal relations in the tenure of land, in the 
rights of forced labor, and in the government.” All this he 
imputes to the Puritan missionaries, who, inasmuch as they are 
reported to be liberally educated men, “ must have known,” he 
says, “that institutions so democratic, however admirably 
adapted for the people of the United States, could not be suita- 
ble for the Hawaiian, just released from the control of his chief, 
unprepared by education, requiring even sumptuary laws for 
the regulation of his diet.” That second constitution differed from 





* For a full account of that Magna Charta, the reader may be referred to Dr 
Anderson’s volume, pp. 136-138. 
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the first in being more extended and elaborate, adapted to the 
needs of a people somewhat more advanced in civilization. It 
provided more distinctly for a House of Representatives coér- 
dinate with the House of Nobles, and claiming the right to 
check and control the government by granting or refusing sup- 
plies, and freely investigating all abuses and matters of grievance. 
Under that constitution the frame of government was assimi- 
lated more closely than before to its model, the British mon- 
archy. But the universal suffrage, the ballot, and the absence 
of a property qualification as a condition of eligibility to 
represent the people, were (as Mr. Podsnap would say) “not 
English.” 

Only two years after the establishment of that second con- 
stitution, Kamehameha III. was succeeded by a nephew whom 
he had adopted as his heir, the young man whom Bishop 
Staley found so accomplished with all princely qualities. It 
was a just and graceful tribute which that young man, Alexan- 
der Liholiho, in his inaugural speech, paid to his immediate 
predecessor. “The age of Kamehameha IIL was one of pro- 
gress and of liberty, of schools and of civilization. He gave 
us a constitution and fixed laws, he secured the people in the 
title to their lands, and removed the last chain of oppression. 
He gave them a voice in his councils and in the making of the 
laws by which they are governed. He was a great national 
benefactor, and has left the impress of his mild and amiable 
disposition on the age for which he was born.” None can 
doubt that those words were honestly spoken. Kamehameha 
IV. made no attempt to subvert or impair the work of his pre- 
decessor. The preference which he had for the ritual of the 
English Church was very natural. In company with his 
brother, and with Dr. Judd, then in the service of the Hawaiian 
government, he had visited England, and had formed there 
his conception of what Hawaiian royalty ought to be. “ These 
young princes,” says Bishop Staley, “ met with kindly notice 
at our own court as well as elsewhere. They made a very 
favorable impression, and gathered new ideas, which were not 
lost upon them as regarded both the English State and the 
English Church. At Westminster Abbey they attended Divine 
service, with the beauty and solemnity of which they were 
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much struck.” It may be added that in their visit to the 
United States (a part of their “ grand tour”) they had occasion 
to know that the American snobbishness toward princes, un- 
like the English, is—or was then—a great respecter of com- 
plexions. Here, instead of being recognized as royal person- 
ages, they were only colored persons, and instead of receiving 
the kindly deference which they received in England, or which 
Americans would have lavished upon them had they been 
scious of the pettiest principality in Europe, they were subjected 
to various indignities, one being the insult put upon them by 
the captain of a New Haven steamboat, who would not permit 
them to sit at the table with his passengers because they were 
in his view negroes. Such was the price which in those days 
we paid to conciliate the South and preserve the Union! A 
more effectual way of preserving the Union has been found out 
since then, necessity having been the mother of invention. 
Kamehameha V, with an English bishop of the old Oxford 
or Tractarian sort for his chaplain and in his Privy Council, was 
“convinced that the constitution granted in 1852 by his uncle 
was far too democratic for a people so recently emancipated 
from feudalism and arbitrary government.” Accordingly he 
summoned a convention to revise the constitution. The con- 
vention being intractable, he fell back on such principles as he 
might have learned from Archbishop Laud, and resorted toa 
coup d'état, like that which cost Charles,.X. of France his throne 
He dissolved the convention, and, acting on the principle that 
“the same power which granted the constitution could take it 
away,” he abolished the compact which Kamehameha IIL had 
made with the nation, and proclaimed a new constitution, as if 
he was an absolute sovereign making a gift to his people. The 
democracy which the influence of Puritan missionaries had 
introduced into the old constitution was purged away. Instead 
of a parliament in two houses, a House of Nobles and a House 
of elected Representatives, it established a legislative assem- 
bly of only one House, including Representatives, Nobles and 
Cabinet ministers. At the same time it impaired the indepen- 
dence of the judges. The Lord Bishop thinks that this is as 
it should be; but the President of Oahu College, a son of 4 
Puritan missionary, born in the Hawaiian kingdom, thinks 
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otherwise. Replying to the Bishop's pastoral pamphlet, Pres. 
Alexander says: “ A constitution in which the representatives 
of the people have not the initiative of all money bills, nor 
even any separate existence as a House, and in which the 
independence of the judiciary is virtually destroyed, is practi- 
cally an absolutism mitigated only by the character of the reign- 
ing monarch or by the power of the public opinion.” 

Why the now reigning King followed, in ecclesiastical affairs, 
the policy of his more earnestly religious brother, he explained 
in a letter commending his “friend and chaplain the Bishop 
of Honolulu” to the Protestant Episcopal prelates of this 
country. His words are, “The Liturgy, Constitution, and 
teaching of the Episcopal Church seems to me more consistent 
with monarchy than any other form of Christianity that I have 
met with ; and the principles of education it inculcates seem to 
me, from practical evidence before my eye, to have the effect of 
making its members more moral, religious, and loyal citizens.” 
Yet, notwithstanding all this royal patronage, notwithstanding 
the visit of the Queen dowager to England, and the $30,000 
which she gathered there for the cathedral and for other uses of 
the Anglican Mission, notwithstanding the recognized con- 
sistency of prelacy in church government and of the Anglican 
Liturgy and teaching with monarchy in civil government, the 
Bishop's success seems to have fallen short of his anticipations. 
In the volume before us, he insists on the sound principle that 
a missionary must hold on. ‘The harm done by men leaving 
a mission after a few years’ work, however efficient it may have 
been, exceeds the benefit of their services. The difficulty of 
the language has been, perhaps, just surmounted when the post 
is abandoned, and a successor has to be found, who has again 
to go through the same process and encounter the same diffi- 
culties.” Yet, for some reason not known in this country, Dr. 
Staley, only a few months after the publication of his volume, 
resigned his bishopric, and the Reformed Catholic Mission came 
to a stand-still. 

The missionary history of the Sandwich Islands is a. fresh 
illustration of what the last eighteen centuries have been teach- 
ing,—the relation of spiritual Christianity to the capabilities 
and the needs of universal human nature. Christianity, as it 
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announced itself in the beginning, is not for one nation only, 
nor for any one among the races or varieties of men, but for 
“every nation and kindred and tongue and people.” Thecom- 
mission “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” assumes the moral unity of mankind; and 
that gospel which is offered to Greek and Jew, to barbarian 
and Scythian, as indiscriminately as to bond and free, addresses 
itself to a common nature underlying all differences, not 
only of social rank, but of lineage, of language, and of 
civilization. As Christianity of old, emerging from among 
the Jews, took hold of the Greek and the Roman, the bar- 
barous Briton and the German, the Celt and the Scandina- 
vian, so in these days it takes hold not of Caucasians only, 
but of the Mongolian tribes, the American, the African, and 
the Malayan. Not only the Shemitic languages and those of 
the Aryan stock, but the Turanian and all other forms of 
human speech are made the vehicles of Christian sentiment and 
thought. Many an experiment has shown that the religion of 
the New Testament is in fact as well as in its own theory a 
religion for human nature, and is therefore capable of becoming 
the universal religion. This half-century experiment on the 
Hawaiian race is a signal repetition of the demonstration that 
Christianity takes hold of universal humanity, and that human 
nature therefore in all its varieties is one. 

Some philosophers, with much profession of respect for 
Christianity, are always telling us that barbarians must be 
civilized before they can be Christianized ; that the ploughman, 
the smith, the carpenter, the weaver, the schoolmaster, must 
precede the religious teacher and prepare his way. Experience, 
as in the Sandwich Islands, gives a different testimony. We do 
not say that a wild Polynesian or Indian can be Christianized 
and remain a savage; but we say that, in a most important 
sense, he ceases to be a savage and begins to be a civilized 
man the moment he begins to be truly a Christian. The theory 
which holds that civilization must necessarily precede Chris- 
tianity, rests upon ignorance of human hature on the one hand 
and ignorance of Christianity on the other. Degraded as the 
wild man is by ignorance and by all savage vices, there are in 
him capabilities of intuition and of affection through which he 
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may become a new creature; and in the gospel of Christ 
there are elements of power by which that wild man’s higher 
nature may be so quickened that he shall become conscious of 
his responsibility to God, convicted of sin, assured of forgive- 
ness, and inspired with the hope of full redemption. When 
that change has been wrought, though imperfectly, in his reli- 
gious nature, he is no longer a mere savage; he has begun to 
think ; his affectionate instincts are beginning to be more human ; 
he is entering on a new existence ; behold, he is “ sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, clothed, and-in his right mind.” Our “ Puritan 
missionaries” among the Zulus tell us that when one of those 
black savages comes for a shirt, and after one or two experi- 
ments succeeds in putting it on, they know that the gospel is 
beginning to take effect upon him. Conversion from barbarism 
to Christ is conversion from barbarism to civilization. 

The Christianity which works this change is a spiritual force, 
not form, but power—a gospel addressing itself to the simplest 
religious intuitions and changing the man by changing his 
mind. The dry formulas of theology cannot do this, for theo- 
logy, be it ever so orthodox, is not “the power of God to 
salvation ” as the gospel is. What has been called Churchianity 
cannot do it, though, doubtless the gospel enveloped in the 
forms of ecclesiastical pretension may sometimes work effect- 
ually notwithstanding the envelopment. Not vestments, and 
processions, and embroidery, and holy millinery, and priestly 
manipulations—not “the pomp that charms the eye and rites 
adorned with gold”"—can change the savage into a Christian 
and initiate him into Christian civilization; but that old and 
all-subduing story of how God loved the world—that simple 
testimony, worthy of all acceptation, “Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.” 
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Arricte VI.—TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


History of English Literature. By H. A. Tatne. Translated 
by H. van LaAun, one of the Masters at the Edinburgh 
Academy. With a preface prepared expressly for this trans- 
lation by the author. New York: Holt & Williams. Two 
volumes. 1871. 8vo, pp. x, 531, 550. 


The Oritical Theory and Writings of H. A. Taine. The West- 
minster Review. Article III. July, 1861. 


THERE is a story somewhere of a Frenchman who set himself 
to work to master the English language, that he might be able to 
prove to his countrymen the inferiority of Shakespeare to the 
great Corneille. We do not remember to have met with any 
account of the result. Probably no very important contribu- 
tion was made to the literature either of France or England 
under the inspiration of this Quixotic spirit. 

The mentioning so trivial a story in connection with a work 
like the one whose title we have placed at the head of this 
Article, may seem to require an apology. The “ History of 
English Literature” has undoubted merits. We think that we 
appreciate them sufficiently ; and certainly have no intention 
of treating the book in any other than a respectful manner. 
Still, we have been reminded again and again, in spite of our 
selves, as we have turned over its pages, of that vivacious 
countryman of M. Taine who showed, in so original and strik- 
ing a way, his admiration for the illustrious author of the Cid. 
For whatever the excellencies that may be found here, and 
different persons will estimate them differently—it, is very evi- 
dent that the author, like the enthusiast of ie ory, has not 


been moved to undertake this great literary work by any special 
love of English literature. He has not written as one who has 
found a pearl of great price, which he feels constrained, caress 
ingly and lovingly, to put in some fitting setting that all the 
world may be brought to share in the admiration which be 
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feels. Compare him in this respect with the great masters of 
English criticism. Look at De Quincey. He approaches his 
themes as it were on bended knee, as a worshiper at the shrine 
of some divinity. He remembers, to use his own words, that 
“he has the honor” to speak the language of Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Newton. He speaks of the “ obligation 
of his allegiance” to the language of his country as something 
“awful.” In its behalf, if necessary, he says, one who would 
aspire to make any worthy contribution to it “should be will- 
ing to pluck out a right eye,” “to circumnavigate the globe.” 
He declares: “ It is the one thing in this world, next after the 
flag of his country and its spotless honor,” that such a man 
should have “wholly in his eyes.” But the brilliant French 
essayist approaches the thesaurus of the immortal productions 
of English genius with none of these feelings. He has a theory 
—an exceedingly ingenious theory—a wide embracing theory 
—one which can be applied to the illustration of anything and 
everything which has ever been accomplished by the human 
intellect. He has in fact already applied it himself to the his- 
tory of painting as he has studied it in one and another of the 
cities of Italy and in the Netherlands. ‘He has applied it to 
the history of sculpture as he has traced it in the works which 
have been rescued from the ruins of Greece. But this theory, 
as we have intimated, is one which can be applied equally well 
to literature ; and looking around for a suitable body of litera- 
ture on which to exercise his skill, he fixes, for reasons which 
we shall hereafter state, upon the literature of England; and 
forthwith proceeds to treat it according to the methods which 
he has marked out. Hence these fifteen hundred pages, which 
afew years ago delighted France, and now, in an admirable Eng- 
lish translation, are read with avidity in England and in this 
country. 


We have said that M. Taine has a theory. “According to 
him, the mind of man, in all its activities, is ruled by forces, as 
material objects are. He claims that “there is a cause for 
ambition, for courage, for truth, as there is for digestion, for 
muscular movement, for animal heat.” “ Vice and virtue are 
products, like vitriol and sugar; and every complex pheno- 
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menon has its springs from other more simple phenomena on 
which it hangs.” In fact, he says, in so many words—of the 
methods in which the mind manifests itself—the problem is a 
“mechanical ” one, and the total effect is a result “depending 
on the magnitude and direction of the producing causes.” The 
only difference which separates moral from physical problems 
is that the magnitude and direction of the producing causes 
cannot be valued or computed in the first as in the second. 
They cannot be measured like pressure or weight. His lan- 
guage is: “‘We cannot define them in an exact or approximative 
formula. We cannot have more, or give more, in respect of 
them, than a literary impression. We are limited to marking 
and quoting the salient points by which they are manifested, 
and which indicate approximately and roughly the part of 
the scale which is their position.” But though the means of 
notation are not the same in the moral and physical sciences, 
he says: “In both the matter is the same, equally made up 
of forces, magnitudes, and directions, and in both the final 
result is produced after the same method. It is great or 
small, as the fundamental forces are great or small.” 

The theory of M. Taine, then, as we understand it, is that 
the actions of men being all the necessary result of law, the 
historian who would treat of the various maniféstations of in- 
dividual genius in art and literature, as they have been dis- 
played in the successive epochs of human society, can and should 
proceed in the same way, and by the same methods, that the 
astronomer, the geologist, and the naturalist proceed in their 
several departments; and he will thus arrive at equally sure 
results. Following these methods, the historian, he says, “if 
his critical education suffice, can lay bare, under every detail 
of architecture, every stroke in a picture, every phrase ina 
writing, the special sensation whence detail, stroke, or phrase 
had issue. He is present at the drama which was enacted in 
the soul of artist or writer. The choice of a word, the brevity 
or length of a sentence, the nature of a metaphor, the accent 
of a verse, the development of an argument—everything is 4 
symbol to him. While his eyes read the text, his soul and 
mind pursue the continuous development and the ever chang: 
ing succession of the emotions and conceptions out of which 
the text has sprung. In short, he unveils a psychology.” 
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As an illustration of what he means, and to show how the 
same methods are to be followed in accounting for moral quali- 
ties as in accounting for physical qualities, he takes “the re- 
ligious music of a Protestant church.” We transfer the whole 
paragraph, though it is somewhat long, to our pages. 

“There is an inner cause which has turned the spirit of 
the faithful toward these grave and monotonous melodies, 
a cause broader than its effect; I mean the general idea of 
the true, external worship which man owes to God. It is 
this which has modeled the architecture of the temple, thrown 
down the statues, removed the pictures, destroyed the orna- 
ments, curtailed the ceremonies, shut up the worshipers in 
high pews which prevent them from seeing anything, and re- 
gulated the thousand details of decoration, posture, and the 
general surroundings. This itself comes from another more 
general cause, the idea of human conduct in all its comprehen- 
siveness, internal and external, prayers, actions, dispositions of 
every kind by which man is kept face to face with God; it is 
this which has enthroned doctrine and grace, lowered the clergy, 
transformed the sacraments, suppressed various practices, and 
changed religion from a discipline to a morality. This second 
idea in its turn depends upon a third still more general, that 
of moral perfection ; such as is met with in the perfect God, the 
unerring judge, the stern watcher of souls, before whom every 
soul is sinful, worthy of punishment, incapable of virtue or 
salvation, except by the crisis of conscience which He pro- 
vokes, and the renewal of heart which He produces. That 
is the master idea, which consists in erecting duty into an 
absolute king of human life, and in prostrating all ideal 
models before a moral model. Here we track the root of 
man: for to explain this conception it is necessary to consider 
race itself, that is, the German, the Northman, the structure of 
his character and intelligence, his general processes of thought 
and feeling, the sluggishness and coldness of sensation which 
prevent his falling easily and headlong under the sway of 
pleasure, the bluntness of his taste, the irregularity and revolu- 
tions of his conceptions, which arrest in him the birth of fair 
dispositions and harmonious forms, the disdain of appearances, 
the desire of truth, the attachment to bare and abstract ideas, 
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which develop in him conscience, at the expense of all else, 
There the search is at an end. We have arrived at a primitive 
disposition, at a trait proper to all sensations, to all the concep- 
tions of a century or a race, at a particularity inseparable from 
all the motions of his intellect and his heart. Here lie the 
grand causes, for they are the universal and permanent causes, 
present at every moment and in every case, everywhere and 
always acting, indestructible, and in the end infallibly supreme, 
since the accidents which thwart them, being limited and partial, 
end by yielding to the dull and incessant repetition of their 
force ; in such a manner that the general structure of things, 
and the grand features of events, are their work ; and religions, 
philosophies, poetries, industries, the framework of society 
and of families, are in fact only the imprints stamped by their 
seal.” 

The claim, then, is that just as the character of the religious 
music of the worshipers in an English Protestant church is 
the necessary result of the peculiar character and intelligence, 
the sluggishness and coldness of sensation of their German 
ancestors, so all the activities of mind can be traced to their 
ultimate causes, Every detail of architecture, every peculiarity 
in the handling of a picture, every phrase in literature may be 
accounted for. 


It is to be borne in mind, however, that M. Taine does not 
propose in this work to follow out his methods to their full 
length. He will not himself attempt to “lay bare the special 
sensation” whence has issued “every phrase” of the writers 
whose productions he examines. For all the purposes of such 
a general criticism of English literature as he undertakes, it is 
sufficient to point out a few of the most prominent sources 
of influence which have exercised control as “original mait- 
springs” over them. He mentions three of these which “ dom- 
inate” over the minds of men; and which are, according # 
the terminology of the translator—“ race,” ‘“ surroundings,” 
and “epoch.” In describing them we shall endeavor to use a 
far as possible the language of the author. 

First, then, by “race,” he means “the innate and hereditary 
dispositions which man brings with him to the light.” These 
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yary with various people, “There is a natural variety of men, 
as of oxen and horses, some brave and intelligent, some timid 
and dependent, some capable of superior conceptions and crea- 
tions, some reduced to rudimentary ideas and inventions ; some 
more specially fitted to special works, and gifted more richly 
with particular instincts, as we meet with species of dogs better 
favored than others—these for hunting, these for fighting, 
these for the chase, these again for house-dogs or shepherds’ 
dogs.” 

We have, then, in “race,” a distinct force. He says that it 
is so distinct and powerful, that “ amidst the vast deviations 
which the other two motive forces produce in man, one can 
recognize this one still; and a race, like the old Aryans, scat- 
tered from the Ganges as far as the Hebrides, settled in every 
clime, spread over every grade of civilization, transformed by 
thirty centuries of revolutions, nevertheless manifests in its 
tongues, religions, literatures, philosophies, the community of 
blood and of intellect which to this day binds its offshoots 
together. Different as they are, their parentage is not obli- 
terated ; barbarism, culture and grafting, differences of sky and 
soil, fortunes good and bad, have labored in vain; the great 
marks of the original model have remained, and we find again 
the two or three principal lineaments of the primitive imprint 
underneath the secondary imprints which time has stamped 
upon them.” 

The second of these “mainsprings” which exercise so con- 
troling an influence over the minds of men is their “ surround- 
ings.” 

“Man is not alone in the world; nature surrounds him, and 
his fellow men surround him. Accidental and secondary ten- 
dencies come to place themselves on his primitive tendencies; 
and physical or social circumstances disturb or confirm the 
character committed to their charge.” 

From the illustrations which he gives of his meaning we 
select but a single one. ‘“ Climate in course of time has its effect. 
Though we can follow but obscurely the Aryan peoples from 
their common fatherland to their final countries, we can yet 
assert that the profound differences which are manifest between 
the German races on the one side, and the Greek and Latin on 
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the other, arise for the most part from the difference between 
the countries in which they are settled—some in cold moist 
lands, deep in black marshy forests or on the shores of a wild 
ocean, caged in by melancholy or violent sensations, prone to 
drunkenness and gluttony, bent on a fighting, blood-spilling 
life; others, again, within a lovely landscape, on a bright and 
laughing sea-coast, enticed to navigation and commerce, exempt 
from gross cravings of the stomach, inclined from the beginning 
to social ways, to a settled organization of the State, to feelings 
and dispositions such as develop the art of oratory, the talent 
for enjoyment, the inventions of science, letters, and arts.” 
“ Surroundings,” then, are among the most efficacious of the 
visible causes which mould the mind of man. “They are to 
nations what education, career, condition, abode, are to indi- 
viduals ; and they seem to comprehend everything, since they 
comprehend all external powers which shape human matter, 
and by which the external acts on the internal.” 

The third of these “mainsprings,” which is designated as 
“epoch,” might, we should think, be classed with the second— 
with “surroundings ”—but a distinct place is given to it in this 


‘ system of classification. By “epoch” is meant those periods 


in the history of a people during which they are under the 
sway of some one class of dominant ideas, which constitute for 
the time being the sum of all their historical traditions. “It 
is with a people as with a plant. The same sap, under the 
same temperature, and in the same soil, produces, at different 
steps of its progressive development, different formations— 
buds, flowers, fruit, seed-vessels—in such a manner that the 
one which follows has always the first for its condition and 
grows from its death.” Look at French\tragedy in the timesof 
Corneille and in the times of Voltaire. \Corneille was the pre 
cursor, Voltaire and his contemporaries were the successors. 
The first had no model, the others had. The first saw objects 
face to face, the others saw them through the first. So, too, 
in the middle ages, the dominant ideal model of man was that 
of a knight or a monk; in the seventeenth century it was that 
of an accomplished courtier; in our own age it is “the un 
satiated and melancholy Faust or Werther.” 
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We have said that for all the purposes of such general criti- 
cism of English literature as M. Taine undertakes in the pre- 
sent work,“he has deemed it sufficient to specify only these 
three controling influences. But to understand all that he 
means, and to what length he really goes, it will be necessary 
to look beyond them, for after all in his philosophy these are 
not the real “ original mainsprings.” 

Fortunately this is no difficult matter, for the versatile author 
of the book before us has also written a work “On Intelligence,” 
of which we had occasion to make mention in the last number 
of the New Englander. \¥rom this work it appears that he 
accepts what is called the “ development theory,” and that he 
does not shrink from any of its consequences. He here de- 
clares his belief in “a profound evolution which extends from 
the formation of the solar system to that of modern man.” He 
accepts the nebular hypothesis of La Place; and the teachings 
of Mr. Darwin with regard to the “origin of species.” He says : 
“To form the planet, there was a fixed state, the gravitation of the 
gaseous molecules carried round the central nucleus, and a chang- 
ing condition, the progressive cooling and consequent gradual 
condensation of these same molecules. To form the species 
there was a fixed condition, the transmission of an older general 
type, and changing conditions, the new circumstances which, 
selecting the subsequent ancestors, added to the type the char- 
acters of the species.” ‘“'T’o construct each of our species, then, 
many generations of ancestors have successively labored. One 
of these generations, the primitive and most ancient of all, has 
established the most general type which is common to all 
animals of every sub-kingdom, articulate or vertebrate. The 
second, a later one, issuing from this last, has superimposed 
differences which constitute the class—that is to say, the bird, 
the fish, or the mammal. Then has come the third, which 
starting with the mammal, has elaborated the transmitted work, 
and formed families—that is to say, the cetacea, the cheiroptera, 
the ruminantia, the carnivora, the primates. Then, finally, 
have the descendants of the primates, by their distinct develop- 
ments and increasing divergencies, constituted genera, the 
gorilla, the orang-outang and man, the latter being distin- 
guished irom the rest by a particular conformation of limbs, 
and 4 more delicate structure of the brain.” 
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Here, at last, then, we have the explanation of the differences 
which are to be discovered in the “hereditary dispositions 
which man brings with him to the light,” when he first appears 
in history. This accounts for the fact that “there is a natural 
variety of men, as of oxen, and horses, and dogs; as this species 
of dogs better favored for hunting, that for fighting, those for 
the chase, these again for house-dogs or shepherds’ dogs.” We 
have said that M. Taine shrinks from none of the consequences 
of his theory. He goes back even “to the womb of the pri- 
mordial matter.” If we understand him, he would account for 
all the differences which we observe in races by the different 
influences which were there at work—millions of ages ago. We 
suppose that he would not object to say—Here in some remote 
period are two molecules which are instinct with life. The 
one lies in the shade; upon the other the sun shines in his 
might. Now we have here “the whole of man in an abridg- 
ment.” As we understand him, his theory is that “in this 
limited circle all human diversities meet. However minute in 
their elements, they are enormous in the aggregate; and the 
least alteration in the factors produces vast alterations in the 
results.” According as the action of the sun’s rays is direct 
and clear, or obstructed and faintly felt, according as these 
molecules are exposed to it for a longer or shorter time, accord- 
ing as the action of the sun is “violent and accompanied by 
impulses,” or “ quiet and surrounded by calm,” all the opera- 
tions and processes within them may perhaps be so transformed 
that this one may develop in the lapse of ages into an oyster, 
and that one into an Arnold von Winkelried, a Milton, a 
Shakespeare. 

The reason that M. Taine attaches such importance to “ race” 
is now apparent; and we are able to understand such utter- 
ances as these. “The character of man is so much the more 
stable as the external impression is made upon him by more 
numerous repetitions, and is transmitted to his progeny by 4 
more ancient descent.” This “descent,” as we have seen, he 
traces back to “the primordial womb.” But he proceeds: “ At 
any moment we may consider the character of a people as at 
abridgment of all its preceding actions and sensations; that is 
as a quantity and as a weight, not infinite, since everything in 
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nature is finite, but disproportioned to the rest and almost im- 
possible to lift, since every moment of an almost infinite past 
has contributed to increase it, and because, in order to raise the 
scale, one must place in the opposite scale a still greater number 
of actions and sensations.” Once more: “ Race is the first and 
richest source of these master-faculties, from which historical 
events take their rise; and one sees at the outset that if it be 
powerful, it is because it is no simple spring but a kind of lake, 
a deep reservoir, wherein other springs have for a multitude of 
esnturies discharged their several streams.” 

The theory then in full is that just as “in mineralogy, the 
crystals, however diverse, spring from certain simple physical 
forms, so in history, civilizations, however diverse, are derived 
from certain simple spiritual forms. The one are explained by 
a primitive geometrical element, as the others are by a primi- 
tive psychological element. In order to master the classifica- 
tion of mineralogical systems, we must first consider a regular 
and general solid, its sides and angles, and observe in this the 
numberless transformations of which it is capable. So if we 
would realize the system of historical varieties, we must con- 
sider a human soul with its two or three fundamental faculties.” 
The formula by which he would proceed is thus a simple one. 
By the combined influence of the former state—whatever it 
may have been, orang-outang, gorilla, chimpanzee,—and of the 
“consequent hereditary aptitudes and faculties” he would ex- 
plain the social and moral state of the different varieties of 
people as they emerge into that state in which their actions 
become fit material for the scrutiny of the historian. Thence- 
forward, at each later moment in their history, he would ex- 
plain their social and moral status by the action of the great 
“mainsprings”” which, according to him, dominate over the 
human machine, viz: “ race "—“ surroundings "—“ epoch.” 


We have already intimated that the theory of M. Taine is 
not one which he now announces for the first time. It was set 
forth as long ago as 1858, when he was only twenty-five years 
old, in an Essay on the Fables of La Fontaine, which he prepared 
on the occasion of his taking his degree as Doctor of Letters. His 
philosophy, his methods of criticism, arid the manner in which 
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he applied them in his treatment of the life and poetry of the 
French sop at once attracted wide attention, and he has made 
them prominent in all his subsequent productions. 

In his essay on La Fontaine he undertakes to point out the 
causes which operated to make him a poet, which induced him 
to choose his themes, and which determined his manner of 
treating them. He enters, first, into an examination of the 
“race” from which La Fontaine sprang. He maintains that it 
had received a special character from the influences of climate, 
soil, food, and the great transformations it had undergone ; that 
the natives of Champagne, in which province La Fontaine was 
born, are purer Gauls than the natives of any other part of 
France. Hence the poet united in his person the most salient 
peculiarities of that race, and was naturally endowed with the 
acuteness, sobriety, gaiety, and malice which are the character- 
istics of the pure Gauls. He then shows how the “ surround- 
ings” of his early life were such as to mould and fit him 
for his career; how the climate, the soil, and the scenery of 
Champagne were adapted to develop and foster in him an 
easy morality and an Epicurean philosophy. The “epoch” 
was that of the seventeenth century, and he was brought 
under the influence of the dominant ideas which then had 
sway. But being “untainted by Latin blood,” the influence 
of “race” was especially manifest in his case, so that in con- 
duct he remained untrammelled by conventionalities, and in 
the style of his literary productions he kept himself unrestrained 
by classic rules. His favorite authors were Rabelais, Marot, and 
the Queen of Navarre. From their writings he gained a 
knowledge of, and stored his memory with, the rac, words 
and natural phrases of the old French language, which he put 
afterward so effectively into the mouths of his peasants. And, 
so, La Fontaine became a truly national writer, the representa- 
tive of his countrymen, and the epitome of his time. 

Now all this was the result of natural law. He could not 
help it. There was no power to the contrary. All these 
results were “ bound up with their causes, as a physical pheno- 
menon with its conditions, as the dew with the fall of the vari- 
able temperature, as dilatation with heat. The cause given 
they appear; the cause withdrawn they vanish; the weakness 
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or intensity of the cause measures their weakness or intensity.” 
The accidents of his being of the Gaulish “ race,” of his having 
been brought up in Champagne, of his having come within 
the sphere of the influence of the court of Louis XIV, de- 
termined that he should write, determined what he should 
write, and how he should write. 

M. Taine’s second work was a “Journey to the Pyrenees,” 
which bears throughout the marks of that genius which makes 
everything he writes so attractive. But, as might be expected, 
the principal characteristic of the book is the attempt to assign 
a cause for everything and to explain everything. Of course he 
has a theory about the origin of the range itself, and the trans- 
formation it has been made to undergo. Thesoil, the aspects of 
the mountains, the beasts which inhabit, and the plants which 
cover them, are all shown to be in harmony, and to be “linked 
together by necessary relations.” But fe-séeks, also, every 
occasion to enter into the domain of spiritual life, and to account 
for its phenomena. For example, he is reminded in the castle 
at Pau of the sturdy warriors who peopled its halls in the days 
of the Queen of Navarre, and at once sets himself to work to 
account for the “ violent passions, the strong wills, .the astound- 
ing excesses, and unbridled fanaticism of the sixteenth cen- 
\ tury ;” and finds a reason for them in the open air life to which 
the men of that age were addicted, which made them more 
robust and intensified every feeling. He walks into the castle 
gardens, and the straight walks and the stiff rectangular figure 
impressed upon everything, so distasteful to the present gene- 
ration, sets him to speculate upon the reason that in the time 
when these gardens were laid out such formal and trim places 
of recreation were admired, while the mountains and wild 
scenery for which we show such a craving were looked upon 
with abhorrence. The cause which he assigns is the fact that 
our lives are so uneventful, our houses so comfortable, and our 
streets so well lighted and commodious that we yearn for some- 
thing, no matter how startling, which will break up the dull 
monotony with which we are wearied; while the knights and 
fair ladies of the sixteenth century were tired of the barbarism 
which confronted them on every side in their daily lives, and 
welcomed regularity and neatness wherever they could find it, 
though carried to excess. 
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The next work of M. Taine—an Essay on Livy—was written 
in 1854, for a prize which had been offered by the French 
Academy. It was declared to be superior to all the others which 
had been sent in, but the prize was withheld for the reason that 
in was “deficient in a proper degree of admiration for the 
splendid name and imposing genius of him whom he had to 
criticize.” He was, however, invited to rewrite his paper, and 
the next year was adjudged the successful competitor. 

It is no part of our plan to analyse the essay. We wish only 
to call attention to the fact that once more in his criticism he is 
governed throughout by his theory. This demands, as will be 
remembered, that the historian shall inquire not only what are 
the natural characteristics which the subject of his studies has 
in common with the “race” to which he belongs, but also to 
what extent these have been influenced by his “ surroundings” 
and “epoch.” He accordingly undertakes to show, in the case 
of Livy, that the place of his birth, the manner of his early 
life, his youthful tastes, all influenced him toward oratory. 
But harangues in the forum were not then allowed ; and con- 
sequently there was no opportunity for him to exercise his 
natural gifts.. Under the influence of such untoward “sur- 
roundings ” he turned aside to write history. The dominating 
principle of eloquence, however, still had sway over him, and 
made him what M. Taine calls an “ oratorical historian.” This 
explains all his merits, and all his defects, His oratorical genius 
begins to display itself in the very preface. “In its solemn 
periods, and the haughty accents of national pride, we hear the 
voice of the orator, who begins the recital of Roman victories 
by erecting a triumphal arch to the sovereign people.” So 
throughout the History, everywhere the “lettered orator” 
appears. “He avoids erudite researches, dwells on that only 
which furnishes matter for eloquence, and lauds his country and 
class before posterity. He does not employ original manuscripts; 
neglects contemporary accounts of the earlier centuries ; dis- 
plays little research in the annalists he consults, understands 
salient events better than slow and vast changes, has no notion 
of the ancient barbarism, does not, except accidentally, study 
anything except a battle, a dispute in the forum, or a decree of 


the Senate.” 
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Thus it is that the whole career of Livy is explained, in 
accordance with M. Taine’s theory, by this “dominating princi- 
ple of eloquence,” which had its origin in the fact that he “was 
born in a city, that he was reared among men and business 
affairs, and that he was engaged in considering passions and 
interests rather than colors and forms.” 

M. Taine next applied his theory to the various systems of 
the “ French philosophers of the Nineteenth Century "—Laro- 
miguiére, Royer-Collard, Maine de Biran, Cousin, and Jouffroy. 
Here again he avowedly imitates the methods of physical 
science, and proceeds on the principle that the critic is the 
“natural historian of the mind.” He declares that just as the 
meteorologist would inquire what are the forces which “ regu- 
late successive states of temperature,” he will inquire whatare the 
forces which “regulate the successive states of a man’s thoughts.” 
From among these he selects the one which dominates over the 
others, and announces that the key is found which explains 
everything satisfactorily. This dominating force renders all 
the others subordinate to it, and determines what subjects the 
aspirant of literary fame shall select, and the parecer way in 
which he shall treat them. 

And now we find M. Taine with unabated enthusiasm, and 
with even a more assured confidence, entering upon a new 
field, and applying his theory to the criticism of the works of 
the great masters of painting, sculpture, music, and architec- 
ture. His choice of these themes was perhaps owing in part 
to the fact of his having been appointed a Professor in the 
School of the Fine Arts in Paris. Soon appeared those books 
which have been so widely read in this country: Italy, with its 
criticisms of the chef d’euvres of Art in Rome, Naples, Florence, 
and Venice,—The Philosophy of Art in the Netherlands,—The 
Ideal in Art,—The Philosophy of Art in Greece. Of these 
works we have had occasion to speak in former numbers of this 
journal, and have borne ample testimony to the charm which 
invests them. But in each and all, it is to be observed that the 
inevitable theory stands prominent. The arts are products of 
the mind; consequently whatever is accomplished in any one 
of them is capable of being explained according to the rules 
which by this time have become so well known. See how it 
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lies in the mind of M. Taine as a problem to be solved. He 
says: “Given a groups of arts, what is the moral condition 
which produced it? What the conditions of race, epoch, cir- 
cumstance, the most fitted to produce this moral condition? ” 
And here is the solution: “ There is a distinct moral condition 
for each of these formations, and for each of their branches ; one 
for art in general, one for each kind of art—for architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry; each has its special germ in 
the wide field of human psychology ; each has its law, and it is 
by virtue of this law that we see it raised, by chance, as it 
seems, wholly alone, amid the miscarriage of its neighbors, like 
painting in Flanders and Holland in the seventeenth century, 
poetry in England in the sixteenth, music in Germany in the 
eighteenth. At this moment, and in these countries, the condi- 
tions have been fulfilled for one art, not for others, and a single 
branch has budded in the general barrenness.” He continues: 
“There is a particular inner system of impressions and opera- 
tions which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, a painter, a 
wanderer, a man of society; and of each the affiliation, the 
depth, the independence of ideas and emotions, are different; 
each has its moral history and its special structure, with some 
governing disposition and some dominant feature.” 

These quotations sufficiently answer our purpose. We do 
not need to analyse afresh the methods according to which M. 
Taine proceeds, By inquiries concerning “race,” ‘ surround- 
ings,” and “epoch,” he satisfies himself what is the “dominant 
mainspring” which controls all the subordinate faculties of an — 
artist’s mind, and his work as a critic is done. This ‘dominant 
mainspring,” if only its action is unimpeded, operates with un- 
erring exactitude, and the result is certain. 


It thus appears that from the beginning of his career, M. 
Taine has shown himself to be always and everywhere an 
avowed, persistent necessitarian; a believer in “a profound 
evolution, which extends from the formation of the solar sys- 
tem to that of modern man.” His entrance upon the field of 
history and literature may be regarded as that of an avant 
courier of modern materialism. In the series of brilliant works, 
which we have hastily sketched, he gave the world—and this 
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before he was forty years of'age—an illustration of the manner 
in which these views may be applied to the whole round of 
literature, philosophy, society, religion, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music. And now, like Alexander, looking 
around for more worlds which he may conquer, he proposed to 
write the history of “ a literature,” and “seek for the psychology 
ofa people.” He tells us, however, with admirable frankness 
that he experienced a difficulty in finding one “ grand” enough 
and “complete” enough for his purposes. “The Latin litera- 
ture is worth nothing at the outset, and is then borrowed and 
imitative. German literature is almost wanting for two cen- 
turies. Italian literature and Spanish literature end at the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Only ancient Greece, 
modern France and England, offer a complete series of great 
significant monuments.” England, accordingly, had the dis- 
tinguished honor of being selected for the purposes of the pro- 
posed experiment; because, “being yet alive, and subject to 
direct examination, it can be better studied than a destroyed 
civilization, of which we retain but the scraps, and because being 
different from France, it has in the eyes of a Frenchman a more 
distinct character.” 

The result, there can be no question, is an exceedingly 
original and brilliant analysis of the different epochs of English 
literature, from its first dawn to the present time. A series of 
sketches of the great English writers is presented which display 
an acuteness of observation, an insight into character, and above 
all, an acquaintance with their productions, which, in one who 
has not spoken our language all his life as his mother tongue, 
is entirely unexampled. Descriptions of English society and 
English scenery abound, also, which show the eye and the hand 
ofan artist. In particular, all that affects the material interests 
of England, all that pertains in any way to her prosperity and 
her grandeur is set forth with a particularity, a vividness, and a 
glow which captivate the reader, and hold his attention fast. 
There is not a dull page from beginning to end. |We do not 
wonder at the enthusiasm with which the book has been re- 
ceived by aYsuperficial public. Yet, for all this, the value of |~ 
the History of English Literature depends upon the question 
whether this theory of M. Taine, which we have now attempted 
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lies in the mind of M. Taine as a problem to be solved. He 
says: “Given a groups of arts, what is the moral condition 
which produced it? What the conditions of race, epoch, cir- 
cumstance, the most fitted to produce this moral condition? ” 
And here is the solution: “ There is a distinct moral condition 
for each of these formations, and for each of their branches ; one 
for art in general, one for each kind of art—for architecture, 
painting, sculpture, music, poetry; each has its special germ in 
the wide field of human psychology ; each has its law, and it is 
by virtue of this law that we see it raised, by chance, as it 
seems, wholly alone, amid the miscarriage of its neighbors, like 
painting in Flanders and Holland in the seventeenth century, 
poetry in England in the sixteenth, music in Germany in the 
eighteenth. At this moment, and in these countries, the condi- 
tions have been fulfilled for one art, not for others, and a single 
branch has budded in the general barrenness.” He continues: 
“There is a particular inner system of impressions and opera- 
tions which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, a painter, a 
wanderer, a man of society; and of each the affiliation, the 
depth, the independence of ideas and emotions, are different; 
each has its moral history and its special structure, with some 
governing disposition and some dominant feature.” 

These quotations sufficiently answer our purpose. We do 
not need to analyse afresh the methods according to which M. 
Taine proceeds, By inquiries concerning “race,” ‘“ surround- 
ings,” and “epoch,” he satisfies himself what is the “dominant 
mainspring” which controls all the subordinate faculties of an — 
artist's mind, and his work as a critic is done. This ‘dominant 
mainspring,” if only its action is unimpeded, operates with un- 
erring exactitude, and the result is certain. 


It thus appears that from the beginning of his career, M. 
Taine has shown himself to be always and everywhere an 
avowed, persistent necessitarian; a believer in “a profound 
evolution, which extends from the formation of the solar sys- 
tem to that of modern man.” His entrance upon the field of 
history and literature may be regarded as that of an avant 
courier of modern materialism. In the series of brilliant works, 
which we have hastily sketched, he gave the world—and this 
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before he was forty years of'age—an illustration of the manner 
in which these views may be applied to the whole round of 
literature, philosophy, society, religion, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music. And now, like Alexander, looking 
around for more worlds which he may conquer, he proposed to 
write the history of “ a literature,” and “ seek for the psychology 
ofa people.” He tells us, however, with admirable frankness 
that he experienced a difficulty in finding one “ grand” enough 
and “complete” enough for his purposes. “The Latin litera- 
ture is worth nothing at the outset, and is then borrowed and 
imitative. German literature is almost wanting for two cen- 
turies. Italian literature and Spanish literature end at the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Only ancient Greece, 
modern France and England, offer a complete series of great 
significant monuments.” England, accordingly, had the dis- 
tinguished honor of being selected for the purposes of the pro- 
posed experiment; because, “being yet alive, and subject to 

_ direct examination, it can be better studied than a destroyed 
civilization, of which we retain but the scraps, and because being 
different from France, it has in the eyes of a Frenchman a more 
distinct character.” 

The result, there can be no question, is an exceedingly 
original and brilliant analysis of the different epochs of English 
literature, from its first dawn to the present time. A series of 
sketches of the great English writers is presented which display 
an acuteness of observation, an insight into character, and above 
all, an acquaintance with their productions, which, in one who 
has not spoken our language all his life as his mother tongue, 
is entirely unexampled. Descriptions of English society and 
English scenery abound, also, which show the eye and the hand 
of an artist. In particular, all that affects the material interests 
of England, all that pertains in any way to her prosperity and 
her grandeur is set forth with a particularity, a vividness, and a 
glow which captivate the reader, and hold his attention fast. 
There is not a dull page from beginning to end. e do not 
wonder at the enthusiasm with which the book has been re- 
ceived by a’superficial public. Yet, for all this, the value of |~ 
the History of English Literature depends upon the question 
whether this theory of M. Taine, which we have now attempted 
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to describe, is true. He professes to tell us, according to scien- 
tific methods, how it is that such men as Chaucer, and Spencer, 
and Milton, and Shakespeare, and Tennyson, and Dickens 
have been developed by the causes which have been operating 
through the ages; how their appearance is “bound up” with 
these causes, “as a physical phenomenon with its condition, as 
the dew with the fall of the variable temperature.” Not only 
this, but he even goes so far as to arrogate the power of 
prophecy. He tells us that in the same way that such 
phenomena “ have been produced” in the past, so they “ will 
ntinue to.be produced” in the future. His language is: “ As 
Veoon as we know the sufficient and necessary condition of one 
of these vast occurrences [as, for instance, the appearance of a 
Shakespeare], our understanding grasps the future as well as 
the past. We can say with confidence in what circumstances 
it [he] will reappear; foresee without rashness many portions of 
its [his] future history, and sketch with care some features of its 
[his] ulterior developments.”¢- Such is the theory which is un- 
folded in the History. We do not propose to describe the way ‘ 
in which it has been developed. The space at our command 
will not allow of it. Neither is it necessary. We will only 
indicate in a single paragraph the course which he pursues, now 
so familiar to our readers. First, there is an examination of the 
characteristics of the two races which combined to form the 
present English nation. Of these, the one which has exerted 
the greatest influence is the Saxon. Among “the hereditary dis- 
positions ” which the Saxons “ brought with them to the light” 
when they first appeared in history, there is said to be “a 
certain earnestness which leads them out of idle sentiments to 
noble ones.” Perhaps it is worthy of notice that M. Taine makes 
no attempt to account for the manner in which these hereditary 
dispositions were developed in the prehistoric times. It is 
enough for his purpose that such were their “dispositions” 
when the Romans first made their acquaintance in the forests of 
Germany. Their manners were severe. Their inclinations 
were grave. There was a manly dignity about them, in all 
their proceedings. They loved independence. They had no 
taste for voluptuousness. They were continent. They were 
faithful to their marriage vows. Above all, duty was evera 
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ruling principle among them. Next, their “surroundings” in 
their German homes, and afterward in England, are shown to 
have all combined to intensity these characteristics. The 
“hereditary dispositions ” of the Normans are then portrayed in 
the same way; and the modifications which these underwent 
in consequence of their “surroundings” in their various migra- 
tions, and afterward when they had established themselves on 
English soil, and had intermarried with the Saxons. The 
result is a new people and a “new tongue,” and Chaucer ap- 
pears. This is sufficient. We have said that it is not our pur- 
pose to trace the development of the successive epochs as they 
are described. Facts are everywhere marshalled with very 
great skill ip illustration and defence of his positions. Yet, 
after all, the value of the book depends upon the theory which 
underlies the discussion. This theory is nowhere proved, and 
it still remains true that the mind of man is not a machine which 
is necessarily moved this way or that way just as material forces 
are brought to bear upon it. Man has a power of freely willing. 
He has what has been called “‘a power to the contrary.” The 
workings of his-mind cannot be calculated beforehand like the 
movements of a clock or a steam-engine. The historian can- 
not proceed in his inquiries respecting the phenomena of the 
mind as the meteorologist and the chemist proceed in their in- 
quiries respecting physical phenomena. It follows, accordingly, 
that this book, with all its originality, its sprightliness, and 
splendor of diction, for the purposes for which M. Taine has 
written it, must be declared to be a failure. 


We now call attention to the fact that M. Taine, notwith- 
standing the faith which he has so persistently manifested in 
his theory, does yet show at times misgivings as to the possibil- 
ity of drawing conclusions in all cases in rigid accordance with 
these methods. The manner in which the great historical cur- 
rents have been formed, he claims, is a “‘ mechanical problem ;” 
yet he is forced to admit that there is a difference between 
moral and physical problems, and that the magnitude and 
direction of a “need” or a “ faculty” cannot be valued or com- 
puted like that of a “ pressure” or a “weight.” He says: “We 
cannot define it [a need or a faculty] in an exact or approxima- 
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tive formula. We cannot have more or give more in respect 
of it than a literary impression. We are limited to marking 
and quoting the salient points by which it is manifested, and 
which indicate approximately and roughly the part of the scale 
which is its position.” 
. It would then seem that, for all the purposes of historical or 

literary criticism, M. Taine is no whit better off than ordinary 
mortals who do not possess the advantage of his famous theory. 
Whatever may be true of the various activities of the mind 
—even though all its phenomena are the necessary results 
of the operation of mechanical causes—M. Taine, like the rest 
of mankind, when he expresses an opinion about them, is only 
able to offer a “literary impression.” We may then perhaps 
be excused if we refuse to consider the estimates which he has 
presented in these volumes of the historic characters of English 
literature as either infallibly correct, or established on a “ scien- 
tific basis,” and regard them henceforth only as the literary 
impressions ” of a very accomplished and exceptionally learned 
Frenchman. As such, we feel an interest in them. We know 
how to appreciate them. We accept them as a valuable addi- 
tion to our critical apparatus, even though we should find that 
he disparages those whom we have been accustomed to con- 
sider the most gifted of the writers of our language ; for it may 
be that the very considerations which draw forth his animadver- 
sions may heighten our estimate of their excellencies. 

We remember to have read in the Memoirs of the Marquis 
de Chastellux—one of the French officers who served in this 
country during the Revolutionary war—an account of the dis- 
tinguished characters whose acquaintance he made. The Mar- 
quis was a very accomplished and genial man, an admirer of 
our institutions, and disposed to speak favorably of all he saw. 
Among those whom he describes is Governor Trumbull of 
Connecticut, whom he saw in Hartford, and for whom he seems 
to have conceived genuine respect. Yet he adds: “He has all 
the simplicity in his dress, all the importance, and even 
pedantry, becoming the chief magistrate of a small republic. 
He brought to my mind the burgomasters of Holland in the 
time of the Barneveldts.” Now these “impressions” which the 
Marquis gives us, notwithstanding the somewhat depreciatory 
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criticism with which he closes, have a real value for those who 
know anything of that distinguished statesman of the Revolu- 
tion, and do not in the least lessen the high appreciation in 
which they hold him. To them, or to anyone who has ever 
looked upon the noble painting of Governor Trumbull which 
hangs on the walls of the Street Art School of Yale College, it 
may even be a means of increasing their respect for him. They 
can understand how such a man as is there presented to view, 
in an ordinary citizen’s dress, with none of the insignia of office, 
might fail to make any marked impression upon a young 
French nobleman whose ideas of what is becoming in a ruler of 
a State have been formed by the model which he has seen in 
the court of his sovereign at Versailles. The unaffected 
dignity of that erect figure, the high intelligence and the exalted 
character which are manifested in those calm, finely cut, 
scholarly features, are things which he would not be likely to 
appreciate in one or two brief interviews. We should expect, 
beforehand, that in dashing off his comments he might spice 
them with some witticism about “pedantry” or “ Dutch 
burgomasters.” Besides, we entirely distrust the ability of any 
mere courtier of the monarch who was then upon the French 
throne to appreciate such a man. But a ruler of a State is now 
judged by a somewhat different standard even in European 
courts; and to day whoever will look upon the painting of 
which we have spoken and compare the American Governor 
with the most flattering of the portraits of the French King, 
Louis XVI, to be found anywhere in the splendid galleries 
of Versailles or the Louvre, will not hesitate for one moment to 
say which comes nearest his ideal—we will not say of a states- 
man—of a dignified, cultivated, high-minded gentleman. 

What is true of these criticisms of the Marquis de Chastellux 
is true of M. Taine’s History. ‘“ His impressions” undoubtedly 
have a certain value; certainly they have to all who wish to 
know how English literature is now estimated by the most 
cultivated readers on the other side of the channel. These “im- 
pressions,” also, as we have already said, are presented with a 
Vivacity, a cleverness, and we may add a self-confidence, which 
are calculated to produce an impression on many readers. Yet 
it is nevertheless a fact to which we wish to call attention that, 
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from the beginning to the end of these volumes, there is a mani- 
fest want of sympathy with the themes which he makes the 
occasion of his splendid criticisms, and theYauthor seems to us 
by nature and education to be entirely incapable of being 
warmed into heart-felt enthusiasm by anything that is distinc- 
tive in English literature. 


In illustration of our views we may perhaps be permitted to 
follow M. Taine’s own methods—for these methods when 
separated from his philosophy have a certain kind of conven- 
ience and are not objectionable. 

We remind our readers, then, of the “race” to which he be- 
longs. He is a Gaul of the Gauls. He is a native of that 
province of Champagne which is so famed for its sunny fields 
and vine-clad hills; where the people, as he himself tells us in 
his essay on his distinguished countryman La Fontaine, display 
in all their mental characteristics the most marked peculiarities 
of that race—acuteness, gaiety, a disposition to go counter to all 
conventionalities and to everything that is established, and a 
willingness to be satisfied with an easy morality. His “ sur- 
roundings” have been from his earliest years such as to 
strengthen in him all these characteristics. He enjoyed the 
advantages of education in the best literary institutions, and 
made such good use of them that, after receiving his final de- 
gree, he achieved at a bound a wide reputation as a scholar 
and an essayist. He traveled ia foreign lands. He visited the 
countries about the Mediterranean, and was fascinated by the 
sight of that sea, “blue,” he says, “and lustrous as a silken 
tunic,” and of those “islands which rose from it like masses of 
marble.” He carefully explored the countries that bordered 
upon it, especially Greece and Italy—and in all their great 
cities made himself master of whatever in art or story is most 
valuable and most interesting. On returning to Paris, he found 
the doors of society thrown wide open to him, and he was 
received everywhere in the most flattering manner as one of 
the rising lights of French literature. 

And, now, what M. Taine calls “epoch” is not to be for- 
gotten; for it could not but have an influence in forming his 
taste. Some of the leading characteristics of French literature 
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in the nineteenth century—we think we do no injustice 
when we say it—may be stated to be exaggeration, insincerity, 
sensation, and immorality. Take some of the most honored of 
the writers of this period. Such a man as Lamartine is cer- 
tainly not to be suspected of wilful departure from veracity, 
yet to show how the imagination of a Frenchman predominates 
over his judgment, read an extract from a recent criticism in 
the London Quarterly of his account of the battle of Waterloo 
in his “‘ History of the Restoration.” This writer says: ‘“ M. 
Lamartine, in the course of a few pages, makes the Duke of 
Wellington, mounted on his eighth horse, after seven had been 
killed under him, gallop up to two of his regiments of dragoons, 
make them take off the curbs of their bridles to prevent them 
from checking their horses in the charge, and distribute brandy 
to the men, before launching them against the foe. He then 
orders his ‘intrepid Scotchmen,’ after allowing the approach 
of the French cavalry without firing, to slip under the horses 
and rip them up ‘with the short and broad sword of these 
children of the North.’ By way of episode, Ney figures in the 
front, flourishing his general's hat in his left hand, his broken 
sword in his right, his dying horse at his feet; and General Le- 
sourd dismounts, whilst his dragoons are rallying, to have his 
arm amputated, and then leads them to the charge,” If it is 
objected that M. Lamartine is a poet and therefore should not 
be selected as a representative writer—take M. Thiers. The 
same writer says of him: “M. Thiers’ account of the battle of 
Trafalgar is substantially as much at variance with both fact 
and probability, though not quite so extravagant on the face of 
it, as M. Lamartine’s ‘Waterloo.’ According to M. Thiers, 
hardly one of the French ships struck until assailed by an 
irresistible superiority of numbers—three or four to one— 
although, when the battle began, Nelson had four ships of the 
line and three frigates less than Villeneuve. To the same 
category belong the famous boast La garde meurt et ne se rend pas, 
attributed to Cambronne, who was actually taken prisoner at 
Waterloo: the dying words (never spoken) of Desaix: and the 
alleged self-immolation of the sailors of “‘ Le Vengeur, who in- 
stead of sinking with the cry Vive la République, scrambled 
into the English boats, crying loudly for help.” The writer 
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proceeds to refer to the extraordinary fictions to which French 
ministers and generals habitually resorted during the late war 
to keep up the spirits of the people and the troops; and says: 
“There was not a pin to choose between the expiring Empire, 
the government of National Defence, or the government of the 
National Assembly, in this respect. No sooner had M. Thiers 
got together the semblance of an army than he declared it to be 
the finest army ever possessed by France; and when after days 
of desultory street fighting, he had worn out rather than con- 
quered the armed rabble of the capital, he proclaimed that the 
whole world was lost in admiration of the splendor of his vic- 
tory, and the irresistible prowess of French troops.”’ 

As an illustration of the immorality of the French literature 
of the same period we think it may be perhaps well, instead of 
making vague statements, to transfer directly to our pages from 
the same Review the following account of the plot of “ Antony,” 
one of the dramas of that prolific writer, Alexander Dumas. 


“ Antony is a man formed after the Byronic model, gloomy and saturnine, whose 
birth (illegitimate) and position are a mystery. He is in love with Adéle, a young 
lady of family and fortune, who returns his passion, but not venturing to propose 
to her, he suddenly disappears, and is absent for three years; at the end of which 
he returns to find her the wife of Colonel d’Hervey, with a daughter. 

In the first Act an opportune accident causes him to be domiciled in her house 
whilst her husband is away. Explanations take place. He eloquently expatiates 
on his love, his heart-broken condition, his despair; and Adéle, distrusting her 
own powers of prolonged resistance, suddenly gives him the slip, orders post- 
horses, and makes the best of her way to join the Colonel at Frankfort. She is 
pursued by Antony, who passes her on the road, arrives first at the little inn at 
which she is compelled to sleep for want of post-horses, and makes arrangements 
as to rooms, which may be collected from the result. 

‘ Adéle. Jamais il n'est arrivé d’accident dans cet hotel? 

L’Hotesse. Jamais... Si Madame veut, je ferai veiller quelqu’un? 

Adéle. Non, non... au fait, pardon... laissez-moi... (Elle rentre dans le 
cabinet et ferme la porte). 

Antony parait sur le balcon, derriére la fenétre, casse un carreau, passe son bras, 
ouvre l’espagnolette, entre vivement, et va mettre le verrou 4 la porte par laquelle 
est sortie |"hotesse. 

Adéle (sortant du cabinet). Du bruit...un homme,...ah!... 

Antony. Silence! . . . (La prenant dans ses bras et lui mettant un mouchoir sur 
la bouche). C’est moi... moi, Antony... (Il l’entraine dans le cabinet).’ 

This is the end of the third Act. In the foyrth, the lovers are again in Paris 
and suffering tortures from the sarcasms and covert allusions of their social circle, 

in which theig inn adventure has got wind. Antony, hearing that the Colonel will 
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arrive within the hour, has only just time to prepare Adéle for the meeting. We 
borrow Lord Dalling’s translation of the catastrophe :— 


‘ Adele. Oh! it’s he...Oh! my God! my God! Have pity on me! pardon, 
pardon! 


Antony. Come, it is over now! 

Adéle. Somebody’s coming upstairs... somebody rings. It’s my husband— 
fly, fly! 

Antony (fastening the door). Not I—I fly not... Listen! ... You said just 
now that you did not fear death. 

Adtle. No, no... Oh! kill me, for pity’s sake. 

Antony. A death that would save thy reputation, that of thy child? 

Adéle. I'll beg for it on my knees. 

(A voice from without, “ Open, open! break open the door! ") 

Antony. And in thy last breath thou wilt not curse thy assassin? 

Adéle. Tl bless him—but be quick . . . that door. 

Antony. Fear nothing! death shall be here before any one. But reflect on it 


well—death! 

Adile. I beg it—wish it—implore it (throwing herself into his arms)—I come 
to seek it. 

Antony (kissing her). Well then, die. 

(He stabs her with a poniard.) 

Adve (falling into a fauteuil). Ah! 

(At the same moment the door is forced open; Col. d’Hervey rushes on the 


stage.) 
ScENE Iv. 


(Col. d’Hervey, Antony, Adéle, and different servants.) 

Col. d’ Hervey. Wretch!—What do I see?-—Adéle! 

Antony. Dead, yes, dead!—she resisted me, and I assassinated her. 
(He throws his dagger at the Colonel's feet.)’ ” 


Now we wish to have it distinctly understood, that we would 
not intimate that in the writings of M. Taine himself there is 
the slightest shade of anything that is immoral or even indeli- 
cate; neither do we say that he is inclined to exaggeration. 
On the contrary we think, for a French writer, he is remarkably 
free from it. But we do say, that under the influence of what 
he calls “‘ epoch "—or the combination of influences, or “dom- 
inant ideas,” which in France for so long a time have permit- 
ted and even imperatively required, the exaggerated, the sensa- 
tional, as well as the immoral—his tastes as a critic have been 
formed ; and with such tastes, while it is possible for him to make 
our English literature the subject of a splendid analysis, it is also 
impossible—we emphasize the statement—it is impossible for 
him to feel any real sympathy with it, or love for it. 
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This impossibility is radical; and we can, perhaps, best con- 
vey an idea of it, to those who have not yet read these 
volumes, if we show, as briefly as may be, how it extends to 
everything connected with England ; for there is on this point, 
throughout the book, what, in the language of Art, might be 
called complete harmony of expression. 

We call/attention, then, to the descriptions which M. Taine 
gives of the material side of English life. We have already in- 
timated that these are remarkably full and minute and graphic. 
Take his picture of the London docks. A London merchant, as 
he reads it in the seclusion of his country home, might feel that 
he was back again in all the turmoil of business; amid ships, 
and pulleys, and cranes, and drays, and piles of merchandize 
from every quarter of the globe. So vivid is the picture which 
he draws, that we feel as if we were almost able to see the mud, 
and smell the tar and the smoke, and hear the hum and the din 
of lading and unlading. ‘“ Always ships, still more ships, in a 
line, showing their heads; their hollowed sides, their copper 
chests, like monstrous fishes under their breastplate of scales. 
Vessels in the distance by hundreds and thousands, fixed as if 
on the land; their masts in a line, their slender rigging, make 
a spider-web which girdles the horizon.” Take his description 
of the great manufacturing districts of England. He makes 
the reader feel that he has been transported to Manchester 
itself, and that he is looking upon innumerable chimneys “ high 
as Obelisks,” lofty buildings in red, monotonous brick, blast 
furnaces blazing through the smoke, engines running like 
black ants, “iron pillars thick as tree trunks, cylinders as 
broad as a man, locomotive-shafts like vast oaks, notching 
machines which send up iron chips, rollers which bend sheet- 
iron like paste, fly-wheels which become invisible by the swiftness 
of their revolution.” He is no less successful in painting the 
country. Hawthorn himself does not make more real before 
our eyes the green hedges and mossy turf which abound every- 
where; the roses, the honeysuckles, the well kept gardens, the 
ornamental trees, the white-washed cottages; while, without an 
apparent effort, he dashes off a whole series of pictures of 
characteristic scenes, and makes the clean cottages stand out to 
view, with their porches covered with climbing plants; 
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with their red floor-tiles carefully swept; their shining dressers, 
the plates with blue pattern regularly arranged upon them; 
order and neatness everywhere; “always a paper on the walls, 
one or two moral novels, and always the Bible.” He shows us, 
too, the father and the mother seated on Sunday at the well 
scrubbed table, with tea and butter before them, enjoying the 
comfortable home which they have established. He describes 
the houses of people in the middle ranks, “filled with the 
hundred thousand baubles of quasi-luxury,” with “inventions of 
comfort so multiplied that people are bored with them.” “'T'oo 
many kinds of carpets, washstands, matches, towels in your 
dressing-room; too many newspapers on your bed-table at 
night.” He sketches also the people of wealth, the gentry, and 
the nobility, who are “ magistrates, overseers, presidents of all 
kinds of societies, and this gratuitously. One has built a 
bridge at his own expense, another a church or a school. 
Many establish public libraries, with warmed and lighted rooms, 
in which the villagers in the evening find the papers, games, tea 
at low charges—in a word, simple amusements which may 
keep them from the gin shop. Many of them give lectures; 
their sisters or daughters teach in Sunday-schools; in fact, they 
give to the ignorant and poor, at their own expense, justice, 
administration, civilization. I have seen one having an enor- 
mous fortune, who on Sunday in his school taught singing to 
little girls. Lord Palmerston offered his park for archery 
meetings; the Duke of Marlborough opens his daily to the 
public, ‘requesting (this is the word used) the public not to 
destroy the grass.’ Queen Victoria discovers a cure for the 
turkey disease.” 

Now, these descriptions, with which the book is crowded, 
make it evident that M. Taine has, for a foreigner, an amount 
of information respecting everything which pertains to the 
material side of English life, which is exceptionally large. 
Yet, the whole time, the reader is involuntarily conscious that 
this accomplished theorist is looking upon all from an entirely 
different point of view from his own; and that the author, who 
is so astonishing him with his acquaintance with minute details, 
and fascinating him with the grace and sparkling vivacity of 
his style, is a very polite French gentleman, who cannot and 
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does not refrain from ever and anon shrugging his shoulders, 
and confessing, with a deprecatory look, that all these persons 
, and scenes which he describes are not in the least according to 
his taste, and that he is interested in them only just so far, and 
no farther, as they have a bearing upon and serve to illustrate 
the—“ psychology of a people!” 

These descriptions of M. Taine make us think of some 
political economist, who, in the interests of his favorite science, 
visits a community of Shakers, for the purpose of examining into 
their system, and studying their “ psychology.” As the result, 
we can imagine such an one dilating on the excellence of their 
farms and the richness of their crops, the ruddy glow of health 
on the cheeks of the brethren, and the placid expression on 
the faces of the sisters, and the quiet and order that are every 
where to be observed; but even if his language is somewhat 
enthusiastic on these points, they do not mislead us as to what 
are his own personal feelings with regard to what he sees and 
hears. Neither does M. Taine allow us to remain in doubt as 
to what are his own personal feelings about England and the 
English people. He is very frank, and says: ‘“‘ When I saw in 
Hyde Park the rich young ladies, the gentlemen riding and 
driving, when I reflected on their country houses, their dress, 
their parks and stables, I said to myself that verily this people 
is constituted after the heart of economists: I mean that it is 
the greatest producer and the greatest consumer in the world; 
that none is more apt at squeeezing out and absorbing the 
quintessence of things; that it has developed its wants at the 
same time as its resources,—and you involuntarily think of 
those insects which after their metamorphosis are suddenly 
provided with teeth, feelers, unwearying claws, admirable and 
terrible instruments, fitted to dig, saw, build, do everything, 
but furnished also with incessant hunger and four stomcchs.” 

We have spoken of the feelings with which M. Taine regards 
the material side of English lifa; and we might ask how can it 
be reasonably expected that he should feel otherwise ?\/He is 
a native of sunny France, and has learned to love the skies of 
Italy, the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and the isles of 
Greece. How can such a man endure a country whose only 
sun, for six months in the year, as some one has said, is the 
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coal-fire in the grate.“His home has been for years in a city 
where the humblest shop-girl knows how to put on the dingiest 
dress in such a way as to make it look becoming ; where even 
the beggars are picturesque. What a constant offense to him 
must be the dowdy figures, male and female, who throng the 
streets of every British city, and who every day do constant 
violence to all his ideas of what is tasteful. 

We need not pursue the theme. We have dwelt upon these 
things thus far, because, if his feelings are such with regard to 
what we may call the externals of English life and society, it is 
obvious that this French critic—with tastes formed under the 
influence of “race,” “circumstances,” and “ epoch”—must find 
it still more impossible to feel any sympathy with, or love for, 
English literature. 


Of course our limits will not allow us to attempt to prove 
this by following M. Taine in his criticism of individual authors, 
His feelings may be illustrated, perhaps, as readily as in any 
other way, by citing what he says of the writers of novels. It 
is evident that he looks upon the works of this whole class of 
authors in England very much as some such man as Aaron 
Burr might look upoa “The Wide, Wide World,” or “ Step- 
ping Heavenward,” if, for some literary or other reason, he 
was obliged to wade through them. \|He complains, as we 
might expect, that the English novelist is limited in his range 
of subjects, and cramped in his methods of treating them, by 
the strict ideas of morality which are prevalent in England. 
Vice cannot be described with a free pen, and the depths of the 
wickedness which is in the heart of man cannot be unveiled. 
In his eyes, an English novel is an exceedingly tame affair. 
Take those of Mr. Dickens, for instance. He says, “ In Nicholas 
Nickleby the novelist shows us two good young men, like all 
young nen, marrying two good young women, like all young 
women. In Martin Chuzzlewit, the same novelist shows two 
more good young men, perfectly resembling the other two, 
marrying again two good young women, perfectly resembling 
the other two. In Dombey and Son there is only one good 
young man, and one good young woman ; otherwise, no differ- 
enee. And so on.” The number of marriages, he says, in 
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these novels, is marvelous, ‘Enough couples are married to 
people England. More curious still, they are all disinterested ; 
and the young man and the young woman snap their fingers at 
money as sincerely as at the Opera Comique. The reader 
thinks he is beholding the innocent loves and virtuous atten- 
tions of a little boy and girl of ten. He would like to say to 
them ‘Good little people, continue to be very proper.’ ” 

In contrast to all such poor stuff, he points to George Sand, 
who makes love to be the hero of all her novels. “ Married or 
not, she thinks it beautiful, holy, sublime in itself, and she says 
so.” He points to Balzac, who is a true artist. He celebrates 
by turns in his novels each of the passions. “ He considers 
them as forces; and, holding that force is beautiful, he has 
supported them by their causes, surrounded them by their cir- 
cumstances, developed them in their effects, pushed them to an 
extreme, and magnified them so as to make them into sublime 
monsters, more systematic and more true than the truth.” Art 
suffers in England. What can a novelist do? He is hopelessly 
cramped. Society stifles whatever of genius there may be in 
him. It says to him, “Be moral. All your novels must be 
such as may be read by young girls. We are practical people, 
and we would not have literature corrupt practical life. We 
are Protestants, and we have preserved something of the severity 
of our fathers against enjoyment and passions. George Sand 
paints impassioned v-omen; paint you for us good women. 
George Sand makes us desire to be in love; do you make us 
desire to be married.” 

There can be scarcely any necessity of saying more. Yet 
there is one passage—the closing chapter of the book—in which 
M. Taine makes such a frank avowal of his own personal lite- 
rary tastes, that we shall take the liberty of trespassing a little 
further on the patience of our readers, while we attempt to 
give a clear idea of what they are according to his own repre- 


sentation. - 
He commences with the statement that Tennyson is the 


favorite poet at the present time in England, “ An English- 
man, setting out on a journey, would put his works into his 
pocket ; just as a Frenchman would put the works of Alfred 
de Musset into his.” And, that we may the better understand 
the difference between these two poets, he compares the circles 
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of readers who are attracted by each. For this purpose he 
invites us to accompany him in a journey by rail from Dover 
to London. He points out the country houses which every- 
where abound; “on the margin of lakes, on the edge of the 
bays, on the summit of the hill, in every picturesque point of 
view. London is but a business-place. Men of the world live, 
amuse themselves, visit each other, in the country.” He de- 
scribes one of these houses. “ All round it is a lawn, fresh 
and smooth as velvet, rolled every morning. In front, great 
rhododendrons form a bright thicket in which murmur 
swarms of bees; festoons of exotics creep and curve over 
the short grass ; honeysuckles clamber up the trees; hundreds 
of roses, drooping over the windows, shed their rain of petals 
on the paths. Fine elms, yew-trees, great oaks, jealously tended, 
everywhere combine their leafage or rear their heads. Fat 
oxen lie in the grass, sheep as white as if fresh from the wash- 
ing, all kinds of happy and model animals, fit to delight the 
eyes of an amateur and a master.” He invites us to enter the 
house. ‘“ We converse with our host. We very soon find that 
his mind and soul have always been well balanced. When he 
left college he found his career shaped out for him. He is 
married, has tenants, is a magistrate, becomes a politician. He 
improves and rules his parish, his estate, and his family. He 
founds societies, speaks at meetings, superintends schools, dis- 
penses justice, introduces improvements. He employs his 
reading, his travels, his connections, his fortune, and his rank 
tolead his neighbors and dependants amicably to some work 
Which profits themselves and the public. He is influential 
and respected. He has the pleasures of self esteem, and the 
satisfaction of conscience. He knows that he has authority, 
and that he uses it loyally, for the good of others. And this 
healthy state of mind is supported by a wholesome life. His 
mind is cultivated and occupied. He is well informed, knows 
several languages, has traveled, is fond of all precise informa- 
tion. He is kept by his newspaper conversant with all new 
ideas and discoveries.” Now such a man as this will be satis- 
fied with Tennyson ; for “ without being a pedant, he is moral. 
He may be read in the family circle by night. He does not 
tebel against society and life. He speaks of God and the soul, 
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nobly, tenderly, without ecclesiastical prejudices. There is no 
need to reproach him like Lord Byron. He has no violent and 
abrupt words, excessive and scandalous sentiments. He will 
pervert nobody. We shall not be troubled when we close the 
book. We may listen, when we quit him, without contrast, to 
the grave voice of the master of the house, who repeats the even- 
ing prayers before the kneeling servants.” The ladies, also, in 
such a family, as might be expected, like such a poet.” They are 
charmed by his portraits of women, they are so exquisite and 
He has laid ‘such delicate blushes on those lovely 
cheeks! He has depicted so well the changing expression 
of those proud or candid eyes. They like him because they 
feel that he likes them. More. He honors them, and rises in 
his nobility to the height of their purity. Young girls weep 
in listening to him. Certainly, when, a while ago, we heard 
the legend of Elaine or Enid read, we saw the fair heads droop- 
ing under the flowers which adorned them, and white shoulders 
heaving with furtive emotion.” 

M. Taine now invites us to return with him to Calais, and to 
travel toward Paris. There is no need of pausing on the road. 
“On the way are plenty of noblemen’s castles, and houses of 
rich men of business; but we do not find among them, as in 
England, the thinking, elegant world, which, by the refinement 
of its tastes and the superiority of its mind, becomes the guide 
of the nation and the arbiter of the beautiful.” So he takes 
us at once to Paris. “Weenter. It is evening. The streets 
are aflame. A luminous dust covers the busy, noisy crowd, 
which jostles, elbows, crushes, and swarms in front of the 
theaters, behind the windows of the cafés. Have you remarked 
how all these faces are wrinkled, frowning, or pale; how anxi- 
ous are their looks, how nervous their gestures? A violent 
brightness falls on these shining heads; most are bald before 
thirty. To find pleasure here they must have plenty of excite- 
ment. The dust of the boulevard settles on the ice which they 
are eating, the smell of the gas, and the steam of the pavement, 
the prespiration left on the walls dried up by the fever of 4 
Parisian day, the human air full of impure rattle—this is 
what they cheerfully breathe.”—‘ All the enjoyments of these 
people are factitious, and as it were snatched hurriedly. They 
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have in them something unhealthy and vitiating. But, he says 
on the other hand: “ How fine these people are, and how free 
is their mind! How this incessant rubbing has sharpened 
them! How ready they are to grasp and comprehend every- 
thing! How apt this studied and manifold culture has made 
them to feel and relish tendernesses and sadnesses unknown to 
their fathers, deep feelings, strange and sublime. This great 
city is cosmopolitan. Here all ideas may be born. No 
barrier checks the mind. The vast field of thought opens 
before them without a beaten or prescribed track!” Now 
this is the world for which Alfred de Musset wrote. “In 
Paris he must be read. Read? We all know him by 
heart. He is dead, and it seems as if we daily hear him 
speak.” —*‘ With what fire did he hurl onward love, jealousy, 
the thirst of pleasure, all the impetuous passions which rise 
with virgin blood from the depths of a young heart, and how 
did he make them clash together! Has anyone felt them more 
deeply? He was too full of them, he gave himself up to them, 
was intoxicated with them. He rushed through life like an 
eager race-horse in the country, whom the scent of plants, and 
the splendid novelty of the vast heavens, urge breast foremost 
in its mad career, which shatters all before him, and himself 
as well. He desired toomuch. He wished strongly and greedily 
to taste life in one draught, thoroughly. He did not glean or 
taste it. He tore it off like a bunch of grapes, pressed it, 
crushed it, twisted it, and he remains with stained hands as 
thirsty as before.” —‘‘ He is as a man ina festive scene who drinks 
from a carven cup, standing up in front amidst applause and 
triumphal music, his eyes laughing, his heart full of joy, heated 
and excited by the generous wine descending in his breast, 
whom suddenly we see growing pale; there was poison in the 
cup; he falls, and the death-rattle is in his throat, his convulsed 
feet beat upon the silken carpet, and all the terrified guests look 
on. This is what we felt on the day when the most beloved, the 
most brilliant amongst us suddenly quivered from an unseen 
attack and was struck down with the death-rattle in his throat 
amidst the lying splendors and gaieties of our banquet.”— 
“Well, such as he was, we love him for ever. We cannot 
listen to another. Beside him all seem cold or false.” 
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Our object, it will be remembered, is to throw light upon the 
nature of M. Taine’s literary tastes, in order that the standard 
may be understood by which he judges the productions of our 
English authors. A word or two, therefore, with regard to the 
man whom he lauds so enthusiastically, may not be out of 
place. 

\ Alfred de Musset has been styled the French Byron; and 
in the wild recklessness with which he abandoned himself to 
the gratification of every passion, and in the “audacities of 
voluptuousness and impiety” which characterise his literary 
productions, holds even among French writers of the nineteenth 
century a bad preéminence. Possessed of undoubted genius, 
though of superficial education, without conscience, without 
self-respect, without faith in anything or anybody, his wretched 
life may be regarded as the legitimate offspring of those mon- 
strous social and irreligious theories which were warmed into 
life by the French Revolution. There was nothing in heaven 
or earth to keep him from doing anything, from conceiving 
anything, from saying anything. As might have been expected, 
“dissipation burned into his brain, and soon burned it out.” 
His first book was published in 1828; and fifteen years ago 
“he died at the age of forty-seven a very old man.” Could 
there be a greater contrast between such a wild bacchanal 
and the refined English poet with whom M. Taine compares 
him. 

Tennyson speaks everywhere of the author of the Christian 
religion with deep and unfeigned reverence. Alfred de Musset, 

with bold insolence, thus defies him. 

O Christ! je ne suis pas de ceux que la priére 

Dans les temples muets améne a pas tremblants ; 

Je ne suis pas de ceux qui vont a ton calvaire, 

En se frappant le coeur, baiser tes pieds sanglants. 

Je ne crois pas, O Christ! a ta parole sainte; 

Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux. 

D'un siécle sans espoir nait un siécle sans crainte ; 

Les cométes du nétre ont dépeuplé les cieux. 

Maintenant le hasard proméne au sein des ombres 

De leurs illusions les mondes réveillés ; 


L’esprit des temps passés, errant sur leurs décombres, 
Jette au gouffre éternel tes anges mutilés. 
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Les clous du Golgotha to soutiennent a peine; 

Sous ton divin tombeau le sol s’est dérobé: 

Ta gloire est morte, O Christ! et sur nos croix d’ebéne 
Ton cadavre céleste en poussiére est tombé. 


Tennyson everywhere recognizes the bond which binds man 
to his fellow men, and expresses consideration and a kindly 
sympathy for the weaknesses which belong to human nature. 
The language of Alfred de Musset is cold and pityless. 


O vieillards décrépits, tétes chauves et nues! 
Coeurs brisés dont le temps ferme les avenues! 
Centenaires voités, spectres 4 chef branlant, 

Qui, piles au soleil, cheminez d’un pied lent, 

C’est vous qu’ici j’invoque et prends a témoignage. 
Vous n’avez pas toujours été sans vie, et l’'age 

N’a pas toujours plié de ses mains de géant 

Votre front a la terre et votre ame au néant! 

Vous avez eu des yeux, des bras et des entrailles! 
Dites-nous donc, avant que de vos funérailles 
L’heure vous vienne prendre, O vieillards! dites-nous 
Comme un coeur 4 vingt ans bondit au rendez-vous! 


M. Taine himself speaks of the high moral tone which the 
writings of Tennyson invariably breathe. In a review of one 
of the works of Alfred de Musset we find this description of 
the plot. Frank, the hero, kills a man, and takes his mistress 
to himself. Becoming at last wearied of her, he spreads a 
report that he has himself been killed in a duel, and disguised 
inamask he is represented as being present while the priests 
are praying by the side of what is supposed to be his own 
coffin. 


C’est une jonglerie atroce, en vérité! 

O toi qui les entends, supréme intelligence! 

Quelle pagode ils font de leur Dieu de vengeance ! 
Quel bourreau rancunier brilant a petit feu ! 

Toujours la peur du feu.—C’est bien l’esprit de Rome. 
Tis vous diront aprés que leur Dieu s’est fait homme. 
J’y revonnais plutét l"homme qui s’est fait Dieu. 


The priests leave, and his mistress draped in mourning comes 
In weeping. 


Elle vient, la voila. 
Voila bien ce beau corps, cette épaule charnue, 
Cette gorge superbe et toujours demi-nue,’ 
Avec ces deux grands yeux qui sont d’un noir d’enfer. 
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Frank, still masked, addresses her. “II séche ses larmes au 
rayonnement de |’or et la rend infidéle sur son cercueil.” 

Here, then, are the two poets whom M. Taine contrasts as 
representative writers in the last, and what perhaps is the most 
remarkable chapter in his History. There can be no question 
with which one are his sympathies. There is a depth of tender- 
ness in every line of this tribute to De Musset which we have not 
found anywhere in his description of any English writer. He 
goes further. He describes the wretched place where his im- 
passioned poems were written under the influence of brandy: 
and where, as one of his biographers has said, “souvent, il 
se faisait amener, comme les peintres, un modéle vivant, dont 
les poses plastiques venaient en aide a ses inspirations.” He 
describes the room, where, as we are told, “he burned out 
his brain” with absinthe, and the gloomy street, in that part 
of Paris, where, at night, “the restless shadows march past 
the doors and trail along their dresses of draggled silk to meet 
the passers by ;” and he tells us in so many words that “it 
was these vilenesses and vulgarities of the stews which 
caused his divine eloquence to flow!”—“ It was these which 
gathered in his bruised heart all the splendors of nature and 
history, to make them spring up in sparkling jets and shine 
under the most glowing poetic sun that ever rose. Then he 
turns to that “ other poet,” as he half contemptuously calls him, 
“away there in the Isle of Wight, who amuses himself by 
dressing up lost epics; and exclaims: “How happy he is 
amongst his fine books, his friends, his honeysuckles, and roses !” 
“But,” he continues, “No matter! De Musset, in this very 
spot, in this filth and misery, rose higher. From the heights 
of his doubt and despair, he saw the infinite, as we see the sea 
from a storm-beaten promontory. Religions, their glory and 
their decay, the human race, its pangs and its destiny, all that 
is sublime in the world, appeared there to him in a flash of 
lightning. He felt, at least this once in his life, the inner 
tempest of deep sensations, giant dreams, and intense voluptu- 
ousness, whose desire enabled him to live, and whose lack 
forced him to die. He was no mere dilettante; he was not 
content to taste and enjoy; he left his mark on human thought; 
he told the world what was man, love, truth, happiness. He 
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suffered, but he invented ; he fainted, but he produced. He tore 
from his entrails with despair the idea which he had conceived, 
and showed it to the eyes of all, bloody but alive. That is 
harder and lovelier than to go fondling and gazing upon the 
ideas of others.” The people who have listened to Tennyson 
are better than our aristocracy of towns-folk and bohemians ; 
but I prefer Alfred de Musset to Tennyson.” With this frank 
confession the History of English Literature is closed. 


And now we have endeavored, according to the methods of 
M. Taine himself, “ to annihilate as far as possible whatever pre- 
vents us from seeing him with the eyes of our head.” In his 
own words, we have imagined to ourselves an accomplished 
French gentleman “in a black coat and gloves,” whose lodgings 
in Paris are “on the second floor ;” who “is welcomed by the 
ladies ; who makes every evening his fifty bows, and his score of 
bon-mots in society ; who reads the papers in the morning ; who 
is not over gay, because he has nerves, and especially because 
the refinement of his feelings disposes him somewhat to believe 
himself a deity.” This modern literary Crichton has mastered 
all knowledge, has travelled everywhere, knows everybody, 
has seen everything. Yet he is not blasé. He feels no ennui; 
for he has the inestimable advantage of being carried away with 
a theory, and he has made it the business of his life to apply 
this wonderful theory to the whole round of activities of which 
the human mind is capable. “fe has at last taken up English 
literature, as the work which is to crown all that he has yet 
attempted. He has said some things that are valuable; many 
things which we cannot but admire. He is always brilliant. 
He is never dull. Sometimes, it is true, we cannot understand 
exactly what he means. And, certainly, when he declaims about 
Alfred de Musset, “tearing from his entrails with despair the 
idea which he had conceived, and showing it to the eyes of all, 
bloody, but alive,” we confess that we are a little inclined to 
doubt his sanity! At all events, we are sure that if an English- 
man should talk in this style the boys in the street would 
laugh at him. But of one thing we are quite confident, that 
his critical tastes are such that it is impossible for him to feel 
any sympathy with or love for English literature, and that, in 
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the preparation of this bogk, it has held in his eyes only a 
very subordinate position.V He reminds us of some enthusiastic 
savan of the Ecole de Médicine, who imagines that he has been 
successful in making some grand discovery with regard to the 
principle of life, and stands over the dissecting table, in the full 
tide of eloquence, while he uses the inanimate mass before him 
only for the purpose of illustrating his physiological specu- 
lations. So M. Taine seems to us to make use of the treasures 
of English literature. He shows prodigious learning, and won- 
derful powers of description and analysis, yet it is manifest all 


the time that it is the theory which is the most important thing. 


in his eyes, and that he regards the literature only as the corpus 
vile which can be made to serve to illustrate it. 
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Notices of New Books. 


ArticLe VIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


EcotesiasticaL Poxiry or Taz New Trstament.*—We did 
not think it would come in our day, but here it is. Puritanism in 
the Church of England, persecuted under Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors, victorious for a season under the Long Parliament, 
betrayed by the folly of its Presbyterian leaders into complicity 
with the restoration of the Stuarts, ignominiously expelled from 
the establishment by the reactionary government of Charles II, 
and seemingly annihilated under the reign of William and Mary 
by the Act of Toleration which converted Puritans into Dissent- 
ers, emerges into life again in these latter years of Victoria. The 
Rey. G. A. Jacob, D.D., late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, 
writing not as a Dissenter from the ecclesiastical establishment of 
England, but as a member of that establishment, has ventured to 
do what Thomas Cartwright did three centuries ago; he has care- 
fully and learnedly investigated the Ecclesiastical Polity of the 
New Testament, has compared it with the system of the Church 
of England, and now, like Cartwright and the Puritans of old, 
he asks for a new reformation. The times are changed indeed 
since the reign of Elizabeth; it is not probable that Dr. Jacob 
will suffer for his theoretical Puritanism, so long as his conscience 
will permit him to wear the vestments and read the liturgy with 
strict observance of the rubrics; he has, as the old Puritans had 
not, full liberty to withdraw from the Established Church, and as 
& Dissenter to preach and pray, and to unite with others in wor- 
ship, according to his own convictions; he need not fear that his 
afflictions will be like Cartwright’s; the England of Victoria is in 
many things exceedingly unlike the England of Elizabeth; but 
the Church of England, in its government and discipline, and in 
its formularies both of doctrine and of worship, remains unchanged. 
Dr. Jacob thinks it is high time to reform that singularly compo- 
site institution which for three hundred years has been, of all 
things in the English-speaking world, most unreformable. 





* The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. A Study for the Present Orists 
th the Church of England. By Rev. G. A. Jacos, D.D., Late Head-Master of 
Christ's Hospital. New York: T. Whittaker. 
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Dr. Jacob’s work is in the form of lectures (for some reason 
never delivered) on the following topics: “The Apostles and the 
Christian Church,”—*“ The First Organization of the Church,”— 
“A further consideration of the Christian Ministry ”—proving 
that it is not a priesthood,—* The Laity, or Christian Body at 
Large,”—“ Public Worship ”—including the question of prescribed 
liturgies,—“ Christian Baptism,”—* The Lord’s Supper,”—with a 
concluding lecture in which the facts and principles of the New 
Testament polity are applied to the impending crisis in the Church 
of England. Learning, carefulness, candor, ‘and moderation char- 
acterize the entire work. We commend it to our friends—clerical 
and laical—in the American Episcopal Church. Be they ever so 
High, or ever so narrow, if they will read it in the spirit in which 
it is written, they will find themselves brought out in a large 
place. We do not say that they will cease to be Episcopalians; 
but they will be conscious of a new freedom. 

Perhaps there is no better treatise on the scriptural warrant for 
the Congregational theory of Church government than this book 
from an Evangelical Broad-Church Episcopalian. 


NAEGELSBACH ON JEREMIAH AND LamMEnTATIONS.*—The pres 
ent volume of Lange’s Bibelwerk, though far enough below the 
mark of the best German commentaries, is somewhat better than 
any we have hitherto had in English on this part of the Old Tes 
tament. Naegelsbach has a little more Hebrew scholarship and 
a little less disregard for the principles of historical criticism than 
are current among us. Of the poetical portions of the book of 
Jeremiah Mr, Asbury has given a new translation, “founded on 8 
comparison of the German and English versions with the Hebrew.” 
We assume that he has adhered substantially to Naegelsbach’s 
interpretation, and is to be held responsible only for the language 
in which the ideas are clothed. In this he is not always happy. 
Such renderings as these will hardly strike any one as improve 
ments on King James’s Version: ii, 5, “followed vacuity and 
became vacuous;” v, 4, “stultified;” vi, 24 (and elsewhere fre 
quently, both as a noun and adjective), “parturient;” xx, 10, 





* A Commentary on the Holy Seriptures. By Joun Peter Lanox, D.D. Vol. 
XIII. of the Old Testament, containing Jeremiah and Lamentations, theologically 
and homiletically expounded, by Dr. 0. W. Epwarp Narcetspacs. Jeremiah 
translated, enlarged, and edited by Samuet, RatpuH Assury; Lamentations trans 
lated, enlarged, and edited by Wau. H. Hornstower, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1871. 8vo, pp. 446, 196. 
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“obligated to be at peace;” 1,11, “for thou rejoicedst, for thou 
exultedst, robber of my heritage, for thou skippedst like a thrash- 
ing calf, and neighedst like the strong steeds;” 1, 13, “the ell of 
thy section;” the frequent use of will for shall, e. g., xiv, 13, “ye 
will not see the sword, and famine will not come to you.” The 
phrase, “ground property” (xii, 10), we are afraid, was not com- 
pared either with the Hebrew, or with the English version ; it is 
too unmistakably German. As an editor Mr. Asbury has con. 
tented himself, we are happy to say, with few additions to the 
work of Naegelsbach, an act of self-denial which we appreciate 
the more highly from the fact that the Commentary on Lamenta- 
tions has been swollen by Dr. Hornblower’s additions to double 
the size of the original. Especially Naegelsbach’s opinion that 
Jeremiah was not the author of Lamentations, Dr. Hornblower 
has combated with great warmth and at great length. Naegels- 
bach’s arguments are drawn from the differences in the style of 
the two books, differences partly of a general nature, especially 
the very artificial alphabetic structure of Lamentations, partly 
specific differences in the usus loguendi. Of the latter he gives a 
list founded on a comparison, word for word, of Lamentations 
with Jeremiah. The question cannot be regarded as settled, 
indeed it hardly admits of more than a probable solution, but 
toward such a solution Naegelsbach has made a contribution of 
some value. Dr. Hornblower meets the arguments of N aegels- 
bach by such as these. Admitting that “the modern acrostic is 
justly regarded as a species of literary trifling, pleasing only to a 
fanciful, finical, or puerile taste,” he thinks it “ not impossible that 
the Hebrew alphabetical acrostic may have belonged to the high- 
est art of ancient Hebrew poetry.” To show that the difference 
in language is not inconsistent with unity of authorship, he has 
taken the trouble to compare the poems and plays of Shakespeare, 
and finds, for example, in the first stanza of Venus and Adonis, 
the following expressions which do not occur in the plays; pur- 
ple-colored face, weeping morn, hied, sick-thoughted, and two that 
occur only once in the plays; rose-cheeked, bold-faced. The par- 
allel will satisfy one of the conditions of the mathematical defini- 
tion; the things compared will certainly never come together, no 
Matter how far the comparison is pushed. The relation which 
the vocabulary of poetry bears to that of prose is by no means the 
same in Hebrew as in English. One difference only, the facts that 
compounds are hardly to be found in Hebrew (except in proper 
names), will strike off perhaps the major part of Dr. Hornblower’s 
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examples. Many of the points of divergence noted by Naegels- 
bach are it is true of little or no weight, and to insist on them 
rather weakens than strengthens his case. But all are not s0 
easily disposed of. For example, Adonai occurs as a name of 
God in Jeremiah seven times, and always in the combination Ado- 
nai Jehovah ; in Lamentations it occurs fourteen times and always 
alone. Dr. Hornblower charges Naegelsbach with a want of 
ingenuousness in not raising the question of the correctness of the 
reading, inasmuch as “many manuscripts, some early editions and 
some of the older versions, have Jehovah instead of Adonai in 
every one of the fourteen places referred to in the Lamentations.” 
A moment’s consideration will relieve Naegelsbach from this impu- 
tation, though we are sorry to say it leaves Dr. Hornblower under 
one hardly less grave. Of the 350 manuscripts of Lamentations 
collated by Kennicott, 30 on the average (17 being the lowest and 
45 the highest number in any one instance) give the reading Jeho- 
vah in the place of Adonai in the fourteen cases above mentioned. 
These manuscripts are of no more than average authority, so that 
we may set down the evidence from this quarter in favor of Ado- 
nai as at least ten to one. And this evidence is strengthened a 
hundred fold by another consideration. The name Jehovah occurs 
in Lamentations forty times, and the manuscripts are so nearly 
unanimous that the reading Adonai is found on the average in 
hardly more than one manuscript. Now it is altogether impossi- 
ble that in the fourteen instances above mentioned, Adonai can 
have been introduced in place of Jehovah by accident or careless- 
ness so generally that the evidence is ten to one in its favor, while 
in the remaining forty cases the evidence is three hundred to one 
against it. Just as little can we suppose an intentional substitu- 
tion. No reason can be assigned for the change in these cases 
which would not equally require a change in the other forty. 
Nor is Dr. Hornblower’s case at all strengthened by the appeal to 
“early versions.” None of the important ones at least lend it any 
support. 

Not having the original German at hand, we cannot speak of 
the faithfulness of either Mr. Asbury’s or Dr. Hornblower’s trant 
lations. Dr. Hornblower’s poor success in the attempt to correct 
a mistranslation of Bishop Wordsworth disturbs a little our confi- 
dence. It is found in a special note, p. 113. Wordsworth had 
translated Gedenke, ja gedenke, dass meine Seele sich beruhige in 
mir, “ Remember, remember Thou, that my soul sinks within me;” 
Hornblower, “Remember, yea remember that my soul composes 
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itself in me.” Wordsworth’s error, in regard to the signification 
of beruhige, is quite venial compared to that of which both are 
guilty in taking it to be an indicative, in violation both of the 
form and the sense. Of course the translation should be, 
“Remember, yea remember, in order that my soul may be quieted 
within me.” 


BagurR on THE Books or THE Kines.*—This volume deserves 
the same qualified commendation which we gave to the one just 
noticed, and the translation is entitled to a somewhat warmer 
welcome, because the field which it covers was so nearly unoccu- 
pied. The author’s previous publications on the symbolical char- 
acter of the Mosaic worship, and of the Temple of Solomon, were 
hardly the best preparation for the present work ; and it is not to 
be wondered at if the simple historical fact is not to him every- 
where the object of the first importance. The translators, each 
in a different way, have performed their work well. There are, 
it seems to us, but two rational modes of procedure with such a 
book, either to confine oneself to a simple translation, without 
additions and corrections, or to keep up a pretty constant protest 
against the author’s methods and conclusions. Dr, Harwood has 
chosen substantially the first of these methods, his remarks being 
very few and brief, and Mr. Sumner the last. Mr. Sumner’s 
additions, which are very considerable, are not open to the objec- 
tion which we have brought against some of the earlier volumes 
of this commentary, which have grown greatly in size, without 
increasing in value, under the hands of their editors. He has 
shown sound scholarship, and, what is no less important, the abil- 
ity to enter into sympathy with the writer and to place himself 
at his point of view. In applying the results of recent Assyrian 
researches to the illustration of Jewish history, he has, it appears 
to us, proceeded with hardly sufficient caution. This is a quarter 
from which we shall no doubt in time gain assured and valuable 
results, but the want of agreement among the few scholars who 
are competent to express an opinion on the subject is still too 
great to warrant us in accepting the conclusions reached as more 
than provisional. Lenormant, of whose “ Ancient History of the 





* A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. By Joun Peter Lange. D.D. Vol. 
xi. of the Old Testament; the Books of the Kings, by Kart Cur. W. F. Barner, 
D.D. Translated, enlarged, and edited; Book I. by Epwin Harwoop, D.D.; Book II. 
by W. G. Sumwzr, B.A. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 8yo, 
pp. 260, 312. 
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East ” Mr. Sumner has made frequent use, is too obviously weak 
in other parts of his work to be entitled to much weight here, 


Deuirzscn’s COMMENTARY ON THE PsaLms* possesses some rare 
excellences. It is the work of a man of genius and great learn- 
ing. The author is remarkably familiar with all the intricacies of 
Hebrew punctuation and accentuation, with Hebrew phraseology 
and syntax, and with Rabbinic literature. In this last respect his 
work is an important supplement to other modern commentaries, 
Meanwhile the author is equally conversant with the results of 
recent scholarship. A man of less originality would have been 
overborne by his learning. Indeed, we often feel that he magni- 
fies the mechanics of the Psalms, finding abundantly “Sabbatic 
numbers,” “ heptatichs,” “ hexastichs,” “sevens,” “three-fold sep- 
tiads,” “threes,” and even “the unmistakable strophe-schema 6, 
6, 7, 6, 6, not without significance” (p. 67). We are also occa- 
sionally reminded that so far as he has a bias, it is toward Jew- 
ish interpretations, And we weary of the perpetual “ Johoe,” 
running all through this translation, as the substitute for our ine 
radicable English “Jehovah:” a weariness not diminished by 
once hearing a yearling Hebrew student affect the same barbar- 
ism. But when we approach the substantial excellencies of the 
Commentary, we find them very great: thorough knowledge of 
Hebrew philology, remarkable acquaintance with the Scriptures, a 
wide range of kindred scholarship, a deeply spiritual tone, an emi- 
nently fertile mind, abounding in pointed and poetic suggestion. 
The brilliancy of the exposition is partly concealed by the diff- 
culties of a translation, and is somewhat obscured in the original 
by the unartistic commingling of cold grammatical remarks with 
sparkling gems of thought. In this, as in the previous volumes, 
there is scarcely a page which does not offer some characteristic 
mark of genius, however brief; while in some of the Psalms, e. g., 
the 84th, 132d, 138th, 148th, there is a sustained richness and 
beauty, dimmed only by the two influences already mentioned. 
This brightness of thought shows itself often in the titles: “Sab- 
bath Thoughts” (Ps. xcii), “The harvest of joy after the sowing 
of tears” (cxxvi), “The vows of a king” (ci), “The Royal 
Throne above the sea of purple” (xciii), “ An Gottes Segen ist alles 
gelegen” (cxxvii), etc. It breaks out not seldom in his descrip- 





* Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By Franz Devirzscn. From the Ger- 
man, 2nd edition. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. For sale by Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong, N. Y. Vol. III. Pp. 420, 8vo. 
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tions of the very movement of the Psalms: “The music is 
hushed; the song dies away with an iambic cadence into a wait- 
ing, expectant stillness” (Ixxxiv). “The deeds of God at the 
time of the Exodus are here brought together to form a miniature 
as majestic as it is charming. There are four tetrastichs which 
pass by with the swiftness of a bird, as it were, with four flap- 
pings of its wings” (cxiv). 

If we were to fix upon the most striking quality of all exhib- 
ited in this Commentary, we should incline perhaps to specify its 
poetic appreciation; a trait so indispensable and so commonly dis- 
pensed with in expositions of the Psalms. In this respect it is 
often admirable. We could cite illustrations by the page. 

Considered strictly as an exposition, this Commentary deserves 
high praise. It is careful and judicious. We should not advise 
any student to consult it alone, but to compare it with others. 
The strong individuality of the author sometimes inclines him to 
doubtful views, which a writer even of less ability would avoid. 
Its value as a complement to the ordinary expositions, as well as 
its independent worth, is very great. It is, however, too learned 
for a popular Commentary. 


Tae Fourrn Gospet tot Heart or Curist.*—This is one 
of the most valuable contributions to theology which the press of 
late has furnished. It is scholarly without being pedantic, argu- 
mentative but not dry, at the same time theological and critical, 
and marked throughout by an unaffected and elevated piety. The 
author begins with a discussion of miracles and the supernatural, 
and the immanence of God in nature. He shows that a miracle is 
no contradiction to nature, no violation of the divine attributes ; 
in short, nothing monstrous, or, under the circumstances, presup- 
posed in the Gospels and proved to be actual, unexpected. He 
then proceeds to “ the Historical Argument,” in which we have a 
clear, correct, and succinct statement of the proofs of the genuine- 
ness of the fourth Gospel which are afforded by ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The objections and hypotheses of Baur, Scholten, and other 
disbelieving critics are dispassionately weighed, under the title of 
“Historical Memorials.” Dr. Sears then takes up the organic unity 
of the Gospels, the mutual relation of the respective conceptions 
of Christ which are presented in them, and other topics, which, as 
they are treated, serve to corroborate the main proposition that 





*The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ. By Epmusp H. Sears. Boston: 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. 1872. 
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the fourth Gospel is from the pen of the beloved disciple. Part 
III. considers “the Private Ministry of Christ,” and accounts for 
the distinctive peculiarities of the last of the Evangelists, the inter- 
preter of “the Heart of Christ.” This is followed by an exposi- 
tion of “the Johannean Theology,” which is treated from a sub- 
stantially evangelical, though not technically orthodox, point of 
view. The Appendix takes up certain critical and theological 
problems, as “the Easter Controversy,” “the Birth of Christ,” 
“the Pre-existence.” There are some opinions both in criticism 
and theology, in the course of this work, with which we are un- 
able to concur; but even they are invariably propounded in a 
tone of candor and fairness, which disarms polemical hostility. 
The subject of the volume is of the highest interest as a branch of 
Christian evidences. It is treated in a manner at once satisfactory 
to the scholar and edifying to the ordinary disciple, who wishes 
to see the grounds of his faith and penetrate the profound mean- 
ing of that one of the sacred narratives which Luther called the 
“ haupt-evangelium,”—* the chief Gospel.” 


McCuirtock anp Srrone’s Encyciopapia (Vor tv).*—Pre- 
fixed to this new volume of a work which has been already favor- 
ably noticed in these pages, is a suitable tribute to the worth of 
Dr. McClintock, whose death was lamented by all friends of learn- 
ing in the country. Dr. Strong, with the aid of his corps of con- 
tributors, is carrying forward the work, on the same plan and in 
the same spirit in which it was commenced. The comprehensive 
plan of this Dictionery distinguishes it from most of the works 
which are in the market, and renders it especially convenient for 
such as have not access to special encyclopedias. The full refer- 
ences to authorities enable the reader to follow out the investiga 
tion of any of the topics which are handled. 


Dr. Hickock’s Creator and Creatioyt is another proof that 
the veteran philosopher and theologian does not relax in his zeal 
and his activity. It is easy to characterize the aim and the 
method of the work which is before us. It is also not difficult to re 
cognize in it the comprehensive grasp, the penetrating analysis, and 





* Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by 
Rev. Joun MoCiurrock, D.D. and James Stroxe, 8.T.D. VolIV. H. LJ. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1872. 

+ Oreator and Creation; or, the Knowledge in the Reason of God and his 
Work. By Laurens P. Hiokoox, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1872. 
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the fluent diction by which it is distinguished; but it is not easy 
to state its distinctive doctrines in terms intelligible to a laical 
understanding. 

The doctrine, as we understand it, is that man by his reason 
knows the Creator as the necessary ground of created being, and, 
in knowing him as such, knows Him in the attributes and relations 
which are essential to Him as such a Creator. In knowing these 
he knows Him as Father, Word, and Spirit. In setting forth this 
doctrine the author reviews the several philosophies which have 
divided the world’s suffrages, viz., the positive philosophy, the asso- 
ciational philosophy, the philosophy of common sense, the philos- 
ophy of correlated force, and the critical philosophy, in its several 
stages of development in Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The last, 
whatever else it does, fails to give us a positive and created uni- 
verse. Here then the author starts by asserting that the Reason 
is competent to know an outer creation. This it cannot know by 
sense or by the understanding, for these give delusive phenomena 
and contradictory antinomies. The Reason only is competent to 
know the creation as it sees reality through phenomena, as it 
seizes the rational idea which reconciles and transfigures the vari- 
eties of sense appearances and the antinomies of the logical under- 
standing. In knowing creation the finite Reason also knows 
the Creator as unconditioned—as personal and as triune—as the 
Universal Reason, as distinguished from the creation by which 
He manifests Himself. 

The difficulty which we encounter in accepting this solution of 
the problems of philosophy and of faith which is proposed by 
the author, is that he seems to us to fail to show what sense and 
understanding are when severed from the Reason, and conse- 
quently to fail to find a separate office for this faculty, except that 
it does the work which sense and understanding in his view fail to 
achieve. We find no difficulty in translating the language of the 
author into a sound and comprehensive philosophy, but we can- 
not but wonder that he should retain the terminology of the Kan- 
tian system, when he so far departs from the gratuitous assump- 
tions in respect to the reach and certainty of speculative knowl- 
edge, which alone give consistency to this terminology. 

The second and longest part of the work is devoted to the meta- 
physics of inorganic, organic, and psychical existence as compre- 
hending the creation. The author shows his wide reading and his 
comprehensive reflection upon the finite universe. We dare not 
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affirm that he has made out his thesis that these fundamental rela- 
tions, which empirical science has been so slow to evolve and 
accept, are given to the insight of the finite Reason as the neces- 
sary conditions of its reflection upon its own essence. 


Taz Two Conscrences; or, Conscrence THE Mora Law 
anp Conscience THE Witness.*—The author of the Essay on the 
Two Consciences has, in this briefest possible of essays, been en- 
tirely successful in showing that the term conscience is used to 
designate two conceptions which are entirely different from one 
another, and that the confounding of the one with the other in- 
volves serious speculative and practical inconvenience. It is sin- 
gular yet indisputably true that this ambiguity has too rarely 
been noticed, and has still more rarely been the stimulant to a 
more careful investigation into the nature and functions of this 
much discussed endowment of our being. The author has been 
moved to such an inquiry, but we cannot say that he has over- 
come all the difficulties, or answered all the questions which sug- 
gest themselves. We should have been delighted, if after having 
shown that conscience the witness supposes conscience the law, he 
had proceeded to inquire what conscience the law supposes, and 
by successive analyses he had discovered to himself and others 
the relations of moral truth and moral feeling to the necessary 
experiences of a being who is at once voluntary and reflective and 
rational. When he writes another essay we hope he will push 
his analysis further. 


HenestenBere’s History or THE Kinepom or Gop.t—It was 
fitting that one who had spent such an amount of intellectual toil 
upon separate portions of the one central theme, should gather 
the matured and corrected results of all that thinking into 4 
rounded whole. It is done in this volume, and with great gain 
upon most of his other writings, in condensation, point, and sobri- 
ety. The characteristics of Hengstenberg still remain: his learn- 
ing, his positiveness, and often his contempt. But his learning is 
less lumbering and wearisome, his positiveness less dictatorial, and 

* The Two Consciences; or, Conscience the Moral Law and Conscience the Witness: 
An Essay toward analyzing and defining their two principles and explaining 
the true character and office of each. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, and 


Haffelfinger. 1870. 

+ History of the Kingdom of God wnder the Old Testament. From the German 
of the late E. W. Henestensera. In two volumes. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T.4 
T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. Pp. 469, 8vo. 
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his contempt less bitter. He makes an occasional sharp shot at 
the men of diifering opinions, and decides some controverted 
points in a way which scarcely apprises the reader of the strength 
of the opposing view. Thus he peremptorily affirms that “there 
is not a single tenable argument to be adduced in favor of the 
pre-Mosaic existence of the Sabbath” (p. 230), and “ it is false to 
assert that the division into weeks, which we find in the very ear- 
liest times, can be explained only by the existence of tne Sabbath.” 
In the same style he asserts (p. 238): “ On impartial consideration 
it soon appears that the Hyksos of Manetho are the Israelites 
themselves.” He boldly pronounces (p. 27) that “not one of the 
heathen traditions respecting the flood seems to have an independ- 
ent basis,” although, to say no more, it might puzzle him to show 
how the traditions of the North American Indians “ may be recog- 
nized as an echo of the Old Testament narrative.” [Ill-considered 
assertions like these, however, are not characteristic of the whole 
history. It is in general more temperate in tone and less parti- 
san in argument than almost any of his other works, and is a val- 
uable repository of the opinions of a toilsome and thoughtful life. 
If it had no other merit, it is a history of the vast literature of 
the subject, unless we except the very latest. The present volume, 
after an elaborate and learned Introduction, traces the course of 
events from the call of Abraham to the death of Joshua, He 
regards the Canaanites as the original occupants of northern Pal- 
estine, speaking a Semitic language, which had somehow dis- 
placed their Hamitic tongue; Egypt as “having attained the 
highest degree of culture at a very early period,” and Israel as a 
learner there, although he pronounces Bunsen’s Chronology “a 
tissue of hypotheses” “making a measure of that which is to be 
measured ;” idolatry as a religious degeneration; Ur as situated 
in the north of Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and the Nisibis; 
four hundred and thirty years as the time of sojourn in Egypt; 
circumcision as a rite not borrowed by the Israelites from other 
nations, nor in all cases (e. g., the Egyptians and ancient Ethio- 
pians) borrowed by the surrounding nations from Israel; the 
“angel of the Lord” as the Lord himself, virtually the logos ; the 
pretended miracles of the Egyptian priests as high and skillful 
jugglery; Rameses as Herodpolis, near the Bitter Lakes; the 
crossing of the Sea, as near its extreme northern limit; the route 
thence to Sinai, substantially the same as suggested by Robinson. 
On the standing still of the sun and moon, the author takes the 
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same view with Keil and others, that the whole passage, Joshua 
x, 12-15, and not merely a part of it, is a quotation from the poet- 
ical and hyperbolical description of “the book of Jasher.” This 
History appears to have been one of the author’s courses of lec- 
tures in Leipsic. Necessarily some interesting aspects of the sub- 
ject, as developed near the close of his life, and since, fail to be 


recognized. 






















StanLey on THE Cuurcu or Scotr.anp.*—Everything from 
the pen of Stanley possesses a charm for cultivated readers, from 
the attractiveness of the style, and from the wide culture and 
charitable spirit which characterize all his productions. Though 
not a profound thinker in theology and philosophy, and though he 
does not offer anything like a complete or exhaustive treatment of 
the subjects on which he writes, his influence is yet wholesome 
upon the thought of the times. Stanley, like his master, Dr. 
Arnold, is a strenuous advocate of establishments, as the best safe- 
guard of lay rule and of liberty in the church. He finds occasion 
in this sketchy and discursive volume on the Scottish Church, to 
maintain his thesis on this subject. As a treatment of the ecclesi- 
astical history of Scotland, the book is quite inadequate and defec- 
tive; but as a repository of interesting thoughts, and of facts- 
bearing on the theme, it is a readable and even instructive little 
work, As coming from the gifted chief of the Latitudinarians, or 
Broad Church as they call themselves, using the Saxon in prefer- 
ence to the Latin term, it will find numerous readers. 





















Rev. Dr. Wyrue’s AGREEMENT oF ScrENCE AND REvVELATIONt 
is a well-intended series of Essays on a much discussed subject. 
We cannot agree with a writer who holds that man is incompe- 
tent to reach the knowledge of God without a revelation. The 
work is written in a pleasant style, and gives evidence of abun- 
dant reading; but it is altogether below the demands of those 
devotees of science who have serious difficulties that reach below 
the surface, For a popular discussion of the subject it may ren- 
der a useful service, 


* Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland, delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. 
By Arruur Peyrurn Sranuey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. New York: Scrib- 


ner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 
+ The Agreement of Science and Revelation. By Rev. Jos. H. Wrtue, MD. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Senator Wiison’s History or Tue Risz anv Fatt oF THE 
Stave Power 1n America® is a work which will certainly be 
read. The interest of the subject, the reputation of its author, and 
the ability with which the History is written, will ensure for it an 
extensive circulation. The work is to consist of three volumes, 
of more than six hundred pages each. The volume before us be- 
gins with the early introduction of slavery into the colonies, and 
ends with the annexation of Texas as a State. It covers the most 
exciting period of the Anti-Slavery controversy, and gives full 
narratives of the struggle at the admission of Missouri, of the im- 
prisonment of William Lloyd Garrison, the Southampton insurrec- 
tion, and the subsequent establishment of the Liberator ; of the for- 
mation of the earlier and the later Anti-Slavery societies ; of Miss 
Prudence Crandall’s school; of the secession from Lane Seminary ; 
of the presentation and rejection of the Anti-Slavery petitions; of 
the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy; of the dissensions in the Anti- 
Slavery society and its consequent disruption; of the efforts of 
John Quincy Adams; of the Amistad captives; of the escape and 
career of Frederick Douglass; of the rise of the Liberty party ; of 
the doctrine of no union with slave-holders ; of the imprisonments 
of colored seamen from the North in the Southern cities, and the 
outrages upon Judge Hoar at Charleston; and of the formation, 
progress, and success of the plot to bring Texas into the Union. 

The recital of these topics is of itself sufficient to indicate the ex- 
citing character of the themes with which the writer has todo. The 
fact that the writer had been an actor in not a few of them, and 
had a warm, not to say an ardent, personal sympathy with the men 
whose souls were fired with Anti-Slavery zeal, would promise at 
least an animating narrative. It is all this and more. It is glow- 
ing without rant, spirited without extravagance, earnest and posi- 
tive without being offensively partizan. It is dramatic, condensed, 
ard philosophical. The diction is admirable; the pictures are 
vivid ; the view is comprehensive. That it is never one-sided in its 
representations of men and events we do not assert. That the vet- 
eran, in reciting events and words which once stirred his blood to 
fever heat, and called forth words which were hailstones, is always 
charitable to his opponents or construes their acts and words from 
their own point of view, we should Seneeeny enpen. But that so far 


* History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave eur in dnertin, By Henry Wn 
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as facts and sayings on both sides are concerned, he aims to be an 
honest narrator, is most manifest. The writer has had ample 
assistance and sagacious advisers, and if he prosecutes the work 
in the same spirit in which he has prepared the first volume, he will 
make an important contribution to the social and political history 
of this country. We do not require in such a history, written by 
such a man, any apology for, or explanation of, the reasons which 
led so many to look with doubt and hesitation on the movements 
and the ethics of the first Anti-Slavery agitators. Nor is it fair to 
demand that the narrator should conjecture what course the Anti- 
Slavery conflict might have taken had it not been precipitated 
upon the nation. For such disquisitions the senator has no call 
and no fitness. The work which he could do he has done with 
a willing zeal and with conspicuous success. 


Lire or Henry Dunster.*—This little work describes the life 
and character of one of the most learned of the early ministers of 
New England, and a man of upright and amiable character. On 
account of his erudition, judgment, and piety, he was chosen Pres- 
ident of the infant College which was established at Cambridge, 
and labored with much assiduity and self-sacrifice, and with 
deserved success, for the building up of that now famous institu- 
tion. But an adoption of Baptist—Anabaptist, as the term then 
was—opinions necessitated his retirement from his office, and he 
found it more conducive to his quiet and happiness to spend the 
last days of his life within the bounds of the neighboring colony 
of Plymouth. 

The memoir by Dr. Chaplin, himself a Baptist clergyman, is 
interesting, and is instructive, not only for its strictly biographi- 
cal matter, but also for the sketches, which are introduced, of the 
life and manners of the early settlers of Massachusetts. But 
Dunster is painted throughout as the victim of intolerance. It is 
true that there seems to have been some injustice in the failure to 
make him full compensation for his expenses and losses in the ser- 
vice of the College. But Dr. Chaplin fails, as we think, to make 
out a very grievous case of intolerance. He says himself (p. 194): 
“We laugh at the absurdities of the generations which preceded 
us, and in our turn we may be found vulnerable to the shafts of 
ridicule.” Harvard College was eventually a theological semi- 





* Life of Henry Dunster, First President of Harvard College. By JeREMiAa 
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nary, a8 well as a college, in the time of Dunster. Suppose now 
that Newton Seminary were a part of Waterville College; sup- 
pose, too, that it was the only Baptist institution of the kind in 
the country ; suppose that the establishment of it, for the educa- 
tion of Baptist ministers, had been accomplished by contributions 
with difficulty spared: and now suppose that Dr. Chaplin, being 
its President, should publicly baptize his children, and, not con- 
tent with this act, should rise in the Baptist Church, in Waterville, 
after a sermon against Pedobaptism, and dispute the doctrine 
which the minister had inculcated. How long would Dr, Chap- 
lin be allowed to retain his post? But in the time of Dunster, 
the New England Church was small and weak; it had already 
suffered from dissension and controversy ; religious questions were 
relatively far more engrossing than at present. We will not dilate 
on the subject; but simply suggest as a question worth consider- 
ing,—were not the Puritan fathers more the objects than the 
agents of persecution, in relation to Anabaptists, Quakers, and 
other discordant sects ? 


Memore or Rosert Cuampers.*—The memoirs of the eminent 
Edinburgh publishers, the brothers William and Robert Cham- 
bers, we heartily recommend as one of the most entertaining and 
really useful books of our times, To all sensible people it will be 
an agreeable tonic, and, like Franklin’s autobiography, it ought to 
be in the hands of every young man who has kis own way to 
make in the world. The two names have been honorably known 
for many years by popular works of a high character written for 
the instruction and benefit of the common people, particularly by 
“Chambers’ Journal” and the “Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture;” and this volume tells us how such distinction, with its 
attendant advantages, was acquired, and how richly it was 
deserved. The younger brother, Robert, born in 1802, died a 
little over two years ago, leaving sketches of his early life, which 
the survivor, William, now about seventy-two years old, has sup- 
plemented to the end, interweaving his own history also to this 
date, so that the two lives are blended in the narrative as in their 
course, There is a charm in this association of two such brothers 
in life and in literature. There is a picturesqueness, a quiet 
romance, in the history of their early years, with its surroundings 





* Memoir of Ropert CHAMBERS, with Autobiographic Reminiscences of WILLIAM 
Cuampers. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 12mo, pp. 313. 
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of Scotch localities, personages, customs, and traditions, which 
must give the book wide and lasting favor. Their birth place, 
“ Peebles, an ancient royal burgh on the upper part of the Tweed ;” 
the family-portraits of the improvideut father and the exemplary 
mother; the straits and shifts of poverty in their home; the 
scanty hard-won education of the boys, and better still their self- 
education and first efforts for relieving the family by supporting 
themselves ; their thirst for knowledge, and finding the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” in the old chest; their frugal and diligent ways; 
their lodgings together in the West Port” at “ three shillings a 
week,” their first attempt at a book-stall with the row of their old 
school books, and the beginning of their printing operations with 
the “wheezing ” old press,—these are pictures that deserve this 
framing. We should like to enrich our pages with extracts, but 
must refer our readers to the whole narrative for their satisfaction. 
It was a stern discipline which these men went through before 
coming of age; but they were compensated in the result, and the 
world was benefited by their training. Nowhere is the lesson 
better taught that poverty and friendlessness need not compel a 
young man to despair of success or even eminence if he will seek 
and use knowledge as they did, like them not only shun vices but 


forego indolence and frivolity, and confront the hardest lot with 
iron industry and patience. In this instance it may be noted 
also, as in so many others, that according to the testimony of 
these men, a poor home, burdened rather than blessed by the 
father, had the inestimable blessing of a good mother whose 
“ children arise up and call her blessed.” 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Warner’s Sauntertnes.*—There is no need of further endors- 
ing Mr. Warner than to say, that in his “ Saunterings” we recog- 
nize the same man who was so well known and so much liked in 
the “Garden.” When abroad he is still at home. In his quaint 
preface, “ Misapprehensions Corrected,” he gets entertainment for 
his readers from the monotony and discomfort of a voyage, as 
before from the infelicities of horticulture. Most of the book is 
as really notes of European travel as if it wore a more pretentious 
title; but still he saunters, for he always stands or moves at his 
ease, and never long lets go his shrewdness and pleasantry what- 





* Saunterings. By Ouartes D, Warvyer, author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
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ever information he has to give. His wit “wanders at its own 
sweet will.” One would think he must be a happy man, or at any 
rate his readers are likely to be made so for the time. And when 
we say “one would think,” it reminds us how much he is addicted 
to this particular idiom, as “ one sees not,” and “ one does not,” on 
the twenty-first page. No doubt it is old English, but it may 
recur too often. We must take him to task more gravely, how- 
ever, for saying “illy adapted,” on the first page of the preface, 
as if iJ were not an adverb as well as a noun and adjective. 
“Rarely used by good writers,” says Worcester. Mr. Warner 
surely would not say “welly done.” By the way, as he is con- 
nected with the press in Hartford, the question is suggested, how 
happens it that for more than half a century so many noted names 
have been enlisted in the newspapers of that city? The success- 
ful men now in that calling there have for their predecessors 
Whittier, Prentice, Col. Stone, Brainard, and Theodore Dwight. 


Tae Masque or tHE Gops.* —A rich man, on coming to reside 
in a New England town, purchased pews in the Congregational 
and the Episcopal churches, being willing, as he said, to patron- 
ize both congregations, and both survived the patronage. A bril- 
liant American writer acknowledged that after our late war he 
believed in a Providence, of which be before doubted; which 
reminded an eminent jurist of a man who said, “I revere nature,” 
and a hearer’s comment, “I should think nature would be now 
encouraged to go on.” The God of Israel and Jesus of Nazareth 
receive concessions and compliments as well as detraction from 
some of the radicals of our day, and no doubt will be as little 
affected by the one as by the other. It is the fashion of a class, 
taking the cue from certain leaders, first to stand outside of Chris- 
tianity or of all revealed religion as far as possible, and then to 
concede some preéminence to said religion among all the systems 
reviewed. They cultivate what, if it could be realized in our 
time, would be no better than a monstrous impartiality between 
heathenism and Christianity, and then please themselves with the 
conceit of countenancing the latter. We have to associate Mr, 
Bayard Taylor with the writers here referred to. This poem, 
the “Masque of the Gods,” brings him under our description, 
Among the dramatis persone are Elohim and Immanuel, along 
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with Jove, Brahma, Ormuzd and Abriman, and the rest, the two 
former heading the list, but coming last in the performance, thus 
getting the two kinds of precedence, and Immanuel even allowed 
to be the “ one begotten Son” of the true God, who appears not 
otherwise than as “ a Voice from Space,” to whom all the others, in 
the Bible as well as out of it, are but subordinates. The only 
Godhead recognized is that of the absolute and infinite, best 
defined as the “unknown God” of the Athenians. Every reader 
at once sees how far the writer is—how far advanced he would 
himself say—from the stand-point of the Christian faith, as well as 
from that of the Hebrew prophets. For a moral estimate of the 
work we are content to refer to the June number of Scribner's 
Monthly, where a critic—who, we take occasion to acknowledge, 
is doing good service against certain popular forms of unbelief— 
after saying, “It has no meaning,” adds, “but it does vaguely 
imply a dilute and insipid paganized Parkerism in religion.” Par- 
ker’s theism indeed had a substance and energy which required 
many triturations to reduce it to this quality. After this judg: 
ment we wish we could say more for the literary merits of the 
poem. The three “scenes” in the form of dialogue have not the 
distinctive dramatig quality, and the versification is not as happy 
as in most of the verses we have seen from the same hand. He 
has gained his hold of the public mind rather as a prose writer 
than as a poet. We should like to see his own analysis of the 
line, “ We are the sun whereby our shadow falls” (p. 29). His 
admirers, we think, will own that other themes and forms are bet- 
ter adapted to his genius. 


Panstzs,.*—-A beautiful little volume, with fair paper and type 
in binding of blue and gold, fit for a dainty token between friends. 
Nor are the literary contents unsuitable, for they show observa- 
tion, refined sentiment, and command of language, with melody. 
Yet we confess some disappointment after the impression left on 
the public mind by the author’s prose writings. Her chief claim 
can hardly be as a poet. The collection comprises thirty-two 
short pieces, under the three heads, “ of occasion,” “ of suggestion” 
and “of interpretation and hope,” the import of these titles and 
the allotment of pieces to one or the other not being always ap- 
parent, except that the themes of the first are patriotic, being 
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mostly dated during the war. It is in that department, where the 
author must have aimed to move the common mind rather than a 
select few, that we should complain of something like obscurity. 
At the same time there seems to be a degree of formality in pre- 
senting the moral of some of the pieces. We might complain of 
negligence in the phrase, “can only so,” p. 62, “Our midst,” p. 
$1, is reputed an “ Americanism.” Inthe poem “'Twofold,” some 
of the stanzas are fully rhymed, others only in the second and 
fourth lines. The pieces that please us most are grouped together 
in the third division, but in this partiality we include also “Spar- 
rows” on p. 78. We like the book better than the title. 


McDonavp’s Wrruin anp Wirnovut.*—This is a dramatic 
poem. Why it is called “Within and Without” is not very ob- 
vious, unless it be the design of the story to teach how difficult it 
is to judge of the inner life from the outer life, and what mistakes 
may be made by inferring what is “within” from what we see 
“without.” The hero of the poem in dejection of spirit quits the 
world and flies to a convent for peace. But failing to obtain the 
peace he sought, he escapes from the convent, finds the woman 
whom he has once loved about to be married to another, kills the 
lover and marries her himself. He loves her and she loves him, 
and yet each suspects the love of the other. The husband is phil- 
osophical and abstract in thought, and not demonstrative of 
affection in words, and the wife doubts his love. The wife is fond 
of social life and the friendship of others, and the husband thinks 
she is dissatisfied with him. Thus there are misapprehensions 
and alienations and separation; and death comes to part them 
finally without any recognition in this world of the depth of their 
mutual love. But they recognize each other in the spiritual 
world, and all the wrongs of life are righted there. 

There are many passages in the poem of much force of thought 
and beauty of expression, but the murder is wholly out of keeping 
with the character of the hero, and the mode of introducing the 
supernatural at the close of the poem is altogether unsatisfactory. 

But Mr. McDonald ought not to be judged at all by this work. 
It is, we believe, the first book he published, and only gives faint 
indication of his genius. Mr. McDonald is a true poet, and some 
of his minor poems, in a little volume of his poetry called “The 
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Disciple,” are beautiful. But his real poems are prose poems— 
the novels by which he has delighted and instructed so wide a 
circle of readers. This work has its chief interest as a study of 
the mental life of the author himself. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Otrver Oprtic’s Booxs ror Boys.*--If, according to the 
familiar saying, he is a benefactor of the race who makes one 
blade of grass grow where no grass grew before, much more is he 
to be reckoned such who succeeds in making books, at once 
instructive and entertaining, for boys. Such is the good fortune 
of Mr. Optic (if we may designate him by his nom de plume). He 
appears to be the true succesor of Peter Parley, who, in our 
boyish days, was the most interesting character then living. How 
were we disenchanted when, for the first time, we met him face to 
face, and, in the room of the venerable old man, leaning on 4 
crutch, we found a spruce gentleman, in middle life! Optic, in 
the series before us, describes foreign countries in a style to cap- 
tivate the minds of little folks. It is an example of the feasibleness 
of communicating to the young a great amount of valuable infor- 
mation without tiring their brains. The proof of the fruit is in 
the eating; and we have seen these books practically tested in the 
family. We wish to Mr, Oliver Optic—these great authors are 
fond of alliteration—a long life, and hope that he will continue to 
write books, until he has written enough to build a monument to 
himself as high as the clouds, and @re perennius. 


Zu.’s Poputar Encyciorepiat conveys a great amount of 
information in a very compressed form, and will abundantly sat- 
isfy all reasonable expectations of such a work, The informa- 
tion is brought down to the present time, and is commonly minute 
enough for all ordinary purposes. It will be found not only very 
valuable to those who cannot afford a more extensive work, but 
exceedingly convenient to those who can. So far as we have 
examined, we have found it trust worthy. In one instance in 
which we had occasion to refer to it, we gained more satisfactory, 
because more definite, information, than from the much longer 


——— 
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article of another and larger work. On many topics the reader 
must expect only the outlines of a subject; but he will often be 
surprised to see how much can be conveyed in a small compass. 


Tur Porm or Lucrertivs.*—The poem of Lucretius on the 
Nature of Things is one of the most remarkable productions in 
literature. It was written, with sincerity and earnestness, by one 
who desired to deliver his fellow men from the fears connected 
with the expectation of death, by inculcating materialism. Of 
course, in ridding men of the fears, he deprives them also of all the 
humble hopes which connect themselves with our departure from 
this world. He is a disciple of the Epicurean philosophy, in the 
purer form, as it was held by the founder, and not in the 
degenerate shape which the Epicurean ethics assumed in the case 
of many of its votaries. The design of the poem, the evident 
seriousness of the author, and the blank infidelity which is set 
forth from a motive of philanthropy, make this work one of the 
saddest of literary productions, At the same time, its vigor and 
poetic merit enchain the attention of a thoughtful reader. The 
translation appears to be well done, and the accompanying obser- 
vations of the translator spring from a close study of the work. 


Tae Lanp or THE Vzepa.{—The subordinate title of this vol- 
ume is the proper and legitimate one, and should be substituted 
for “The Land of the Veda,”—which naturally leads one to 
expect a learned investigation of the many interesting archwolog- 
ical and philological questions which gather about this vast field 
for scholarly research. 

On the contrary, the work is the record of the personal experi- 
ence of the author, for many years a resident-missionary in India; 
and his observations on the religions and art and political history 
of the Indian races—somewhat meagre and desultory in them- 
selves—are all secondary to this main purpose. The book is wholly 
wanting in method, and its style is diffuse and slovenly, but it 





*Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Translated into English Verse by CuaRLes 
Parperick Jounson, with Introduction and Notes. New York, 1872. 

+ The Land of the Veda: being Personal Reminiscences of India; its People, 
Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs: its Religions, Mythology, Principal Monuments, Pal- 
aces, and Mausoleums; together with the Incidents of the Great Sepoy Rebellion, 
and its Results to Christianity and Civilization. With a Map of India and 42 
Ilustrations, by Rev. Wa. Butter, D.D. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1872. 
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contains much information of interest to the general reader, and 
the Christian earnestness and hopefulness of the writer are every- 
where evident. 

The central point of the narrative, both as a personal reminis- 
cence and as the focus of historical interest, is the Great Sepoy 
Rebellion of 1857-8; and the perusal of this part of the work 
brings back the shudder of horror with which the civilized world 
met the tidings of the Cawnpore massacre and the siege of Luck- 
now. 

The wisdom of the policy of the English government toward 
India, since the establishment of the East India Company, has 
always been an open subject for discussion, and the recent massa- 
ere of the Governor-General at Delhi indicates that the old hatred, 
—perhaps also some of the old grounds for it—still exists. 

Dr. Butler enters largely into missionary statistics, and discusses 
the condition of women in India; their legal wrongs and social 
degradation ; and dwells upon the recent remarkable opening for 
missionary work by Christian women in the Zenana. 






















Tae Propte’s Eprrion or Mirz’s Porrricat Economy* gives 
the whole of this exhaustive treatise, with a few unimportant 
omissions, in a portable duodecimo volume of less than six hun- 
dred pages. The type is small, but very clear, and the page is very 
legible, although divided into two columns. We are glad that 
this standard treatise, the ablest production of its eminent author, 
is brought within the reach of the multitudes who are interested 
in the subjects of which it treats. The labor strikes and the dis 
cussion of the hours of labor threaten to bring the discussion of 
the principles of Political Economy within the doors of every 
man, and to make the study of them indispensable to every man 
who thinks at all. 


* Principles of Political Economy, with some of their applications to Social Phib 
osophy. By Jouy Sruart Mut. People’s Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
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